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in 
Every Composing Room 


ihe. savecsineenh a 

speaks volumes and ville Franklin Linotyping Company 
e story better than av moe: 

anything that we can 


say. This ad gy Has installed ready for operation a complete, 
in The Pacific Printer modern, up-to-the-minute 


“Monotype Plant 


tanklin #erbice is too well known in San Francisco to 

require any comment, and besides modesty forbids— 

——? fact the response to our efforts in 
this regard, ba by 


he fe Enterprise, have warranted us in giving to San 
Francisco a metropolitan composition plant second to 
none in the West. Because we recognized our shortcom- 
—- the past, we also recognized that only in one way 


co’ 
ranklin Efficiency be improved. Complete service was the 
St answer, and we place at tape disposal a plant that 
measures up in every way with trade-composition plants 
of the big-eastern cities. Ripa! as can supply you with a 
variety 0 —s “that meet any requirement you 
may have in tabular, straight, or display matter. 
To-do the work quickly, do it well, and in any face or size 
you may nied—thit is our aim in bringing our plant to 
its present capacity, and while we may be premature in 
this investment we are confident that our customers will 
appreciate the improved service, and because of it increase 
eir business—so that ultimately our confidence will prove 
to have been warranted. 


FRANKLIN LINOTYPING COMPANY 


A. F. HEUER 
so9 SANSOME STREET OMPOSITION for PRINTERS 
DOUGLAS 4854 Monorres : LinoryPe 
SAN FRANCISCO Makeve : Lockup 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
Monotype Company of California 

~ §AN FRANCISCO 
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Distributors of Butler Brands 


Standard Paper Company 

Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. St. Louis, Missouri 
Southwestern PaperCo. . ; cg Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Paper Co. - « « Houston, Texas 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. . San Francisco, California 
Sierra Paner Co. . Los Angeles, California 
Butler-DetroitCompany . P Detroit, Michigzan 
J. W. Butler Paper Company (Foreign Trade), New York City 
Central Michigan Paper Co. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Mutual Paper Co. . ‘ . Seattle, Washington 
Endicott Paper Co. ee ee gs Portland, Oregon 
National Paper & Type Co. (Latin America), New York City 
National Paper & Type Co. a Havana, Cuba 
National Paper& TypeCo., Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
National Paper & Type Co. . Mexico City, Mexico 
Nationa! Paper & Type Co. Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. . Guadalajara, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. Guaymas, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. Mazatlan, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. . Lima, Peru 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Kansas City, Missouri 





The highest type of 
Printin3,-Foldin3, 
Enameled Paper 


OU’VE probably gotten the idea 

from experience that when you 
bought a folding, enamel you couldn't be 
too particular about the printing, surface 
or color, You thought somethin’, had 
to be sacrificed to get folding, quality— 
these ideas are now blasted with the 
entrée of Forty-Fold Broadside Enamel 


into the field. 


We have succeeded in combining, in this product 
a smooth, evenly finished, receptive printing, sur- 
face of pure attractive whiteness and a strong, 
lon3-fibered body stock that will stand repeated 
folding with or across the grain without breakin}. 
Forty-Fold is a thoroughly standardized product 
—a Butler Brand; therefore, it may always be 
depended upon to come up to your highest 
expectations. It is the ideal paper for illustrative 
printing, in black or process color work in all 
forms of advertising, but more especially in 
broadsides, folders, loose-leaf catalogs, annual 
catalogs and such forms as call for a fine printin3, 
paper that is made to stand hard service. 


Forty-Fold Enamel Cover—this new brand is the 
same as Forty-Fold Broadside Enamel, except that 
it is made in special sizes and heavier weights for 
cover purposes. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK 


‘J-W-Butler 
Paper (ompan 


Established 1844 
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TICONDEROGA PULP @ PAPER CO, 


Quality 

MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 
ANTIQUE LAID 


COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
MACHINE FINISH 
TICONDEROGA FINISH 





Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 























= 
Increased Production The INLAND PRINTER 


is assured by using Vol. 64, No. 5 Harry Hittman, Editor February, 1920 








Anderson : EN ; 
High-Speed Folders | | ""s.So.So.annes0"™" 


New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





It is not unusual to fold 40,000 circulars or 
catalog sections continually, day after day. TERMS: United States, $4.00 a year in advance; Canada, $4.50; 
For further particulars address Single copies, 45 cts.; Foreign, $5.00 a year, Single copy, 50 cts. 


ca F. ANDERSON & Co. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 


710 S. Clark St., Chicago Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


























Why Use Dinse-Page ~ 

ELECTROTYPES « Profit-Producing 

BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be ° ° 

had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) P rl nting P apers 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 


BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 
electrotypes. 


BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 
ast Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
For SUPERIOR electrotypes see or write to 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _‘Tel. Harrison 7185 























A Practical and Economical 


Type Cleaning Brush 


Eight-inch brass handle-container and imported 
Chinese bristles. Brush tips are renewable— 
handle will last indefinitely. 

Sent postpaid DIRECT from FACTORY upon receipt of 
Feeds Like a Fountain Pen $4.50 in U.S. and Canada or C. O. D. $4.65 in U.S. 

HANDY - DURABLE VAN DYKE SALES COMPANY 


Saves Time — Saves Benzine Maritime Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A. 
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Lead Moulding by 
Experts 


Royal’s reputation for reproducing original color plates 
by the lead moulding process has gone far beyond Phila- 
delphia. Printers, publishers and advertisers everywhere 
are gradually realizing that it is extremely difficult to get 
reliable electrotypes for fine register printing of’ process 
color plates. Merely specifying ‘‘lead moulds’’ does not 
insure getting perfect duplicates. Moulding is only ove 
of twenty-two distinct operations in the making of an 
electrotype. Each operation must be skillfully and faith- 
fully performed. But the faithful performance of these 
duties alone is not sufficient for full measure service as 
Royal gives it. The ézg advantage in placing lead mould- 
ing orders with the Royal plant is that the facilities are 
there to work with. It’s the finest plant of its kind in 
the world. Visiting printers are invariably impressed 
with the amount and character of the lead moulding 
work they see, including that for The Curtis Publishing 
Company. Therefore, when any important color work 
is to be electrotyped, the logical thing for a printer to 
do is to send it to the one place where expert skill has 
been developed by wide experience and distinguished 
patronage. 





Royal Electrotype Company 
Philadelphia 

















or 
—_ 
or 
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The Linograph Will Do It 


Compare These Slugs! 





Slug from Other Machines 


Buy the machine which produces LOW QUAD SLUGS then no time 
will be wasted in your composing-room while they are being cut down or 
routed out; your presses will not be stopped while blanks are chiseled out, 
and valuable jobs will not be ruined because of high quad-lines. 


The characters on a LINOGRAPH slug stand up from the body of the 
slug five points above the quad; in other words, the LINOGRAPH quad- 
lines are about two points lower than similar lines produced by other slug- 
casting machines. 


It takes very little study to determine that it is a great advantage to 
have lower quads, and many a printer will recall a number of jobs on which 
he was compelled to chop or whittle away a portion of the blanks or quad- 
lines in the machine composition he had on the press. This annoyance 
and waste of time has been eliminated by the LINOGRAPH low quad-line. 


Write for catalogue and terms 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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“~~ What printers say 
about this new Dexter Standard-Size Folder 


“We certainly think this is a very fine layout and should 
work out to advantage in cutting down the variety of 
sizes of paper stock.” STOVEL CoO., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Canada. 
“It is just what we have been looking for, and we shall 
take good care of same, as we know it will not only be a 
very convenient ‘dummy’ to consult in figuring out sizes 
for booklets for ourselves but will be a fine thing to con- 
vince prospective customers WILY it would not be econ- 
omy for them to have a bastard-size booklet.” 
THE WHEELER PUB. CO. 
“We consider it a very progressive step in the right direc- 
tion in standardizing the work for our trade and elim- 
inating considerable loss in time in our plant.” 
VERSTEGEN PRINTING CO., 
Sioux City, Towa. 
“IT am very glad to have received this, for it will prove 
useful in connection with our Printing and Publishing 
courses this fall.” HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
“Would appreciate it if you would send us a few of these 
-half a dozen if you can spare that many—as we can 
find very good use for them.” 
WYNKOOP, HALLENBECK, CRAWFORD CO., 
New York City, N.Y. 
“We consider that a valuable contribution along the lines 
of your standardization plan toward efficiency and know 
we will be able to make use of the plans in the future in 
proportion to feeling their necessity in the nast.” 
THT. JERSEY CITY PRINTING CO., 
Jersey City, NT. 
“We wish to thank you for your dummy of actual sizes 
and also to compliment you upon its completeness. We 
believe this folder will come in very handy for reference.” 
ARROW PRESS, Ine.. 
New York City, N.Y. 
“We know it will be of great usefulness to us all.” 
THE DAVIS PRESS, 
Worcester, Mass. 
“The dummy of actual sizes received today, for which 
accept the undersigned’s sincere thanks. Would that the 
Canadian paper-makers were as conscientious and ener- 
getic as some of their brethren over on the other side.” 
THE MORTIMER CO., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Canada. 





“The dummy of ‘28 Standard Booklet and Catalog Sizes’ 
arrived this morning and is now in our files. We know we 
shall find them very convenient and we thank you very 
much.” THE ART PRESS, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
“These are very nicely gotten up and they should do a 
great deal of good everywhere you send them.” 
CHARLES BECK CoO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“We thank you for this dummy and assure you we have 
felt the need of such a book for a long time and know 
that it will be of much service to us.” 
McGRAW-PHILLIPS PRINTING CO., Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 
“We think that this is a very practical exhibit of a ref- 
erence value, and it will certainly come in ‘handy’ daily.” 
HOYT’S SERVICE, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 
“May we have one dozen copies of this filing folder in 
order that we may place one on each of our salesmen’s 
desks? Kindly deliver same to bearer, and very much 
oblige.” ISAAC H. BLANCHARD CO., 
New York, N.Y. 
“We want to assure you that you have completed a very 
important work toward standardization of sizes. This 
dummy should be in the hands of every printer.” 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, 
New York, N.Y. 
“Tt is very complete and very handy for quick reference.” 
KETTERLINUS LITHO, MFG. CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“We believe it will fill a long-felt want to a ‘t, as there 
are always a certain number of people who are hard to 
convince after they have made up their mind to have a 
certain size booklet or catalog, that such a size would cut 
waste. We believe if such a dummy is kept handy and 
shown to this class of people that they will more readily 
see that these are the standard sizes and therefore will be 
more easily convinced.” ITEM PUBLISHING CO., 
Sellersville, Pa. 


“I consider it a very fine piece of educational material— 
it’s just what most printers need.” 
FREE PRESS PUBLISHING CO., 
Easton, Pa. 


If you have not a copy on your desk, we'll gladly send you one 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, Covering 
and Wire-Stitching Machines 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON DALLAS 


ATLANTA TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 




















Years in the manufacture of Paper-Folding Machinery, 
our one specialty. Practical, not chimerical designs. 
We are originators, not imitators. 


CATALOG FOLDER 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CoO. 
ERIC. PA. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
343 S. Dearborn Street 38 Park Row 


ATLANTA ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd. 312 Clay Street 


DALLAS OTLEY TORONTO 
1102 Commerce Street 114 Adelaide Street, W. 
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Sprague Electric Control System 


Motor Drives for Newspaper Presses 

















Showing Control Stations on Press Frame Double Octuple High Speed Press, one of the Largest 


in the world, operated by Sprague Electric System 





All elements designed, built and tested in one Factory, 
the best equipped of its kind and one of the largest in 
the State of New Jersey. 








a, 6 General Electric Company 





Scere serWesrisseNewYors PIONEERS OF THE INDUSTRY in Principo! Cities 











| 
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Platen press department 
of the Times-Mirror 
Printing 
and Binding House, 

Los Angeles. 


Times-Mirror Printing and Binding 
House 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


One of the largest printing firms on the Pacific Coast. This plant 
is recognized as the acme of all that is serviceable and efficient. 

This company has, throughout a history marked by unquali- 
fied success, always been a strong adherent of the Chandler & 
Price platen press. 

The Chandler & Price platen press is recognized by close 
students of plant economy as the ideal in platen press equipment; 
it combines speed, quality of work, and economy. 


Write for booklet ‘The Profit in Printing’’ 


Chandler: &1! Price! 
BB =Pressesl1 G8 


The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 


— = 
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Prevent Offset and Eliminate Static Electricity 


By Using 


The DOYLE ELECTRIC 
SHEET HEATER 


for CYLINDER PRESSES AND FOLDING-MACHINES 
ALL MAKES OF ROTARY AND NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
KELLY PRESSES AND MILLER FEEDERS 


(PROTECTED BY PATENTS AND APPLICATIONS) 


ADVANTAGES 


UFFICIENT heat is economically developed 
under all circumstances to permit the 


of sufficient 
sheeting. The ink sets quickly 
enough to allow backing up 
without expensive delays. The 
peculiarity of electrical heat ab- 
solutely removes all static elec- 
tricity which allows faster 
running, particularly with thin 
stock. Perfect jogging is in- 
sured, paper spoilage is reduced. 


Pressroom efficiency is increased 
as there is no oxygen consump- 
tion from electrical heat. There 
are no fumes to lower the 
vitality and injure the health of 
pressroom employees. Better 
work and greater 
production result. 
Safety is a big ad- 
vantage. The essen- 
tial open heat is re- 
tained but thereis no 
flame—no matches. 


There are other ad- 
vantages, too, if you 
write for details. 


ink on heavy forms without 


CONSTRUCTION 


carrying 


slip- desirable part 


or 








Britton & Doyle, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—The writer wants to especially 
compliment you on your new Doyle Electric 
Sheet Heater. We are using them on our 
Kelly Presses and Miller Feeders and are 
certainly pleased with the results obtained. 
I consider it much superior to the gas devices 
we have had. It gives a drier heat, gives no 
odor, does not absorb oxygen, and then 
there is less danger from fire. 

Every printing plant can surely use them 
to advantage. 

Yours very truly, 
W. D. Frank, Manager Nela Press, 
The National Lamp Works. 








HE Doyle Electric Sheet Heater is an open glow 
heater throwing an intense live heat 


on any 
the entire sheet of paper. It 
may be fastened to any delivery 
or any part of any press. 
The steel channel supports four 
heating elements of asbestos 
stone alloyed to withstand the 
rack and run of everyday usage. 
A combination switch at each 
end regulates the operation of 
each individual unit so any 
combination may be used and 
no heat wasted. 
A special formula heating wire 
of recent invention is used at 
only one-third of its capacity to 
insure perfect results, positive 
durability and eco- 
nomical operation. 


We have long since taken a sertes of steps to secure patent pro- 


tection, and now have patent, 
allowed claims, 
against any violation of our establishe 


and applications 
and accordingly propose to act vigorously 
prior rights. 


The entire device is 
guaranteed for one 
year against any de- 


including 





fect. The construc- 





tion is strong and 








durable. It is de- 





signed to outlive 





your press, 


When writing mention the size and kind of press and voltage of electrical current. 


BRITTON & DOYLE . 205Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Press Room Efficiency Appliances 


DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER 
DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER 


DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTOR 
DOYLE PLATEN PRESS PLATE HEATER 


This insert printed complete on 10x15 job press equipped with The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor. 
All forms single rolled, gold form run thru twice. 





The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor 


will accomplish these nine results to your SATISFACTION and PROFIT: 


—Improve the quality of your job work. 6—Reduce the wear and tear on rollers. ; 
—Eliminate double rolling of heavy forms. 7—Overcome streaking in heavy half-tone and solid 
—Save a large percentage of your slip-sheeting. _ _ tint forms. 

Prolong life of press by reducing the impression. 8—Eliminate the use of form bearers. 

Increase the capacity of platen presses for larger 9—Economize on amount of ink used from 20 to 50 





work. 


Limitations of Platen Press 
Printing Entirely 
Overcome 


The size of the form is limited 
only by the size of the chase 
when the Doyle-Allen Distribu- 
tor is used. 


It makes possible that smooth, 
even distribution of ink which is 
so essential to good work, but 
which is out of the question with 
ordinary roller equipment. 

The cost is not great and 
returns on investment will pay 
for it many times over. 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor Attached to a purchase.’ 
Chandler & Price Press 


per cent. 


Saves Time, Ink, Machinery 
and Money—Produces 
Better Work 


With the Doyle-Allen Distrib- 
utor you can print many jobs 
on platens now being printed on 
cylinders. 


The Geo. Banta Publishing 
Company writes: ‘It is possible 
to secure ink distribution that is 
so far superior to the regular 
thing that cost should not enter 
into the decision in regard to its 


’ 


This vibrator gives real gear driven distribution. Modeled from the best cylinder practice and fully protected from 
infringement. Write for descriptive booklet containing complete information as to construction and prices. Send for 
samples of work done with this distributor—you will marvel at the real capacity of your jobbers with this attachment. 


The Doyle Vacuum Sheet 


Cleaner 
For Printing, Lithograph and Offset Presses 


Removes all lint, dirt and sediment from paper 
before it touches the type form. Eliminates a large 
percentage of wash-ups—which means a saving of 
one to two hours per day, with the additional ad- 
vantage of cleaner impressions and better work, as 
this appliance keeps the rollers and ink clean as 
well as the type form. An efficient and economical 
device highly recommended by practical users who 
keep their presses running rapidly and continuously 
under all conditions and maintain a high standard 
of work. 


The Doyle Platen Press 
Plate Heater 


You can use heavy ink without reducing and start 
your platen without delay in cold weather. Installs 
under the distributor plate and warms immediately 
causing heavy ink to flow freely and evenly, in- 
suring equal distribution and a clean, sharp impres- 
sion. Softens rollers and keeps them in good con- 
dition even on the coldest days. 

Easily attached to any job press in a few 
minutes with current taken from an ordinary electric 
light socket. The first cost is small and the 
operation simple and inexpensive. 


Britton & Doyle, Press Room Efficiency Appliances 


205 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


This insert printed complete on 10x15 job press equipped with The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor. 
All forms single rolled, gold form run thru twice. 








he Berry Round Hole Cutter Does 


Do you know of any machine that will 
drill from one to six perfect holes through 
the hardest and thickest kind of card- 
board, binders’ board, or any kind of 
paper stock at one operation? Do you 


A Few Representative Users of 
Our Multiple Head Machines 


Sullivan Printing Works Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
1 Six Head Machine 
1 Two Head Machine 


Keystone Printed Specialties Co. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
1 Five Head Machine 


Manifoldia Limited, 
West Bromwich, England 
1 Six Head Machine 


Bureau of Engraving A Printing 
Washington, D. C. 
1 Five Head Mz cia 
2 Single Head Machines 


Strathmore Paper Comps any 
Mittineague, Ma 
1 Four Head Machine 


Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 
7 Four Head Machines 


Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
3 Byung Head Machines 
1 Single Head Machine 


J.C. Hub Manufacturing Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
1F war Head Machine 


Edward Barry Company 
San Francisco, Calif. 
1 Four Head Machine 


know of any machine that will drill 
through two inch stock at terrific speed? 
The Berry Round Hole Cutter does. Do 
you know of any machine that will notice- 
ably lower labor-overhead, increase pro- 
duction, and constantly assure you of rapid 
and on-time deliveries? The Berry Round 
Hole Cutter does. In addition to the six 
head machine illustrated, we have models 
in a variety of styles to meet the user’s 
purpose. Write for complete information. 


AGENTS 


Geo. R. Swart & Co., Inc. 
Marbridge Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 

A. B. Fredr. Wagner 
Stockholm, Sweden 


F.T. Wimble & Co., Ltd. 
87 Clarence Street 
Sydney, Australia 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd. 


Baldwins Gardens, E.C. 1 
London, Eng. 


Berry Macuine Company, 307 North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 


NLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 




































HAMILTON 
KOUIPMENT 


WOOD AND STEEL 







For Nearly Forty Years the Standard In Every 
Department of the Printing Plant 


While material and workmanship are 
important factors—yjealously guarded to 
keep them on a high plane—of equal or 
greater importance are the features of time 
and space saving that are worked into every 
piece. If you are crowded or you feel or 


know that your plant is not producing what 
it should per dollar of pay roll—it will pay 
you to investigate Hamilton equipment. 







Full information sent promptly 
on request. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 


Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent 
Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 


Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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There is supreme satisfaction in the 
{| end of a perfect job which more than 
repays the time and effort expended. 


OWD of Beloit will supply the knife 

to insure a perfect finish to a well 
handled job. Keen cutting edges are 
indispensable to the printer in securing 
clean cut, creditable results. Dowd knives 
have keen edges—cut clean and the 
results satisfy. 

Seventy-three years of progressive 
improvement back up the quality of 
Dowd knives. They are good because 
made good. They cut clean and the 
edge lasts. 


Printers—specify Dowd knives for your paper 
cutting machines. There is a knife for every one. 


Write Dowd of Beloit. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers ot better cutting knives sincelB4g 
Beloit, Wis. 
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BABCOCK 


UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT 


The Shortest Endorsement Letter on Record 


A successful Advertising Printer using five OPTIMUS presses recently received this 
inquiry :— 








“Will you kindly tell us how you manage to print your half- 
tone work on bond paper on an ordinary cylinder press?” 


Below is a reproduction of his reply. 





Cid eeUesgus esantssvarssuanssnaasreneanisacitaanensnnnssst MD « 
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The Center Girt. 
shaft "'e th box. The cylinder is lifted bale Int oO} 


Jown. When the cylinder is on ffe impression, there 
: >>_as the eccentric is turned pac" he centre. 
on trip the ¢ 





The catalogue from which this page was torn is unique, in that it is the only flat bed 
cylinder press catalogue issued, in which individual mechanical advantages are detailed. 


If you have a copy, read it; if not, write for one. 





Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed; THEY PRINT! 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
New London, Conn. New York Office, 38 Purk Row 
BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, General Western Agerts, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents, London, E. C, 
MILLER & RICHARD, General Agents for Canada: Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 





The demand for BABCOCK PRESSES is double that of any previous year 
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Better Profits—Better Printing 
with 


Colt's Armory Presses 


RINTERS who have 
Pp STANDARDIZED on Colt’s 

Armory Presses get 
highest prices for work, and 
best of all, they get free ad- 
vertising—best advertising— 
the satisfaction of customers 


whose jobs have been done ® 
on Colt’s Armory Presses. 


Ask the printer who 
uses them for every 
job from letter-heads 
to street car cards. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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| WHAT YOU MAY-. EXPECT OF 
The Model ‘*B” Cleveland Folder 


EFFICIENCY RELIABILITY 
ACCURACY VERSATILITY 
ECONOMY SPEED 


WE HAVE A BOOK THAT EXPLAINS WHY 


THE CLEVELAND IS THE IDEAL FOLDING MACHINE 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 





[He [EvE/ANo/e/0ING MacHine{a 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


AEOLIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK 532 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 1o1 MILK STREET, BOSTON 





The Manufacture and Sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all Countries in 
the Eastern Hemisphere are controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, Totonto, Ont.. Canada 
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/TWO-REVOLUTION Y} 






Size of Bed . . . 26x38 
Size of Form . . 22x35 
Takes Sheet up to 24 x 36 








The Economical All-Around Money-Maker 


HE LEE Two-Revolution Press has been on the market a little more 
than two years, but is now in use in all parts of the civilized world—a substantial 
testimonial of real merit for this excellent machine. The Lee Two-Revolution Press was 
designed by press experts, and every demand for a really economical press has been more 
than fulfilled. Not one item, from low first cost to the simplification of parts, economy of 
maintenance and ease of handling has been overlooked. 
YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO SEND NOW FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICES 


7-Col. Paper 









Diamond Power 
Paper Cutters 


UODUUUUUOUUUOUOUUUOU OOOO 








DIAMOND 
HEY possess all the requisites 
for profitable production and excel in 


Speed—Accuracy 
Power—Durability 
Ease of Handling 


Meet Every Production Requirement 


Diamond Cutters have ‘“‘Double-Shear’’ or 
“Dip-Cut” down to the last sheet, making 
the cut smoothly, quickly and without 
drawing the stock. Knives stay sharp 
much longer on Challenge-made Cutters. 


Write for Illustrated Cutter Catalog 
DIAMOND CUTTERS and other 


Fly-Wheel h ne z 
Hyatt Safety Clutch “Challenge Creations” sold by all dealers. 


H 
Roller Bearing Heavy One-Piece Base 





HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


THE CHALLENGE allenge Grand Haven, Mich., U.S. A. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















MACHINERY CO. rea ion )_ 124 S. Wells Street 71 West 23d Street 
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MAYFLOWE 


SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 








Copyright, Sigmund Ullman Co. 
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A BED WITHOUT SPRINGS 





Reduce Pressroom Costs 
by Locking-up:and Registering 


ante aobbill 


Save 50% 
Business Make Ready and 
Builder 75% Register Time 


No matter how complicated the form, it can be made up. Plates 
can be run without any margin, and color plates with as small 
a margin as six points between them. The hooks give unlimited 
travel. Type and plates can be locked up together and the 
smallest plates held in perfect register. 

The Latham System is standardized to the point system. It is 
made up of steel bases and register hooks, which form a rigid 
base on which plates are mounted. The entire system of 
bases and hooks is interchangeable, and the base formed is so 
rigid that embossing can be done on it. 


A Complete Plate-Mounting System 


Color Work 
Label 
Catalogue 
Bookwork 


Latham Automatic Registering Co. 


608 S. Dearborn Street 45 La Fayette Street 
Chicago New York 
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USED -VALUE 


HE importance of a high used-value is obvious. 
Naturally, the printer is not interested in selling 
printing presses, but he is interested in using them. 


A moment’s consideration will develop the fact 
that the re-sale value of the Miehle is high only be- 
cause its productive capacity persists in the fact of 
continued use. 


And the printer is interested in the maintenance of productive 
capacity, for that is the basis of his profits. 


That is why the high used-value is a potent factor in the almost 
universal choice of the Miehle. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices in the United States: 
CHICAGO,ILL. - - + = 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. : © © & 411 Juanita Building 
NEW YORK,N.Y.- - - 2840 Woolworth Building BOSTON, MASS. - - - + = 116 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - Commonwealth Trust Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. - - 401 Williame Building 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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THE NEW SEYBOLD 


AUTOMATIC CUTTER 
Swift Strong Silent 


th 


NY 


Lid, eet — bd 4 be 


Sizes 35, 40, 44 and 50 Inches 
with 


SELECTIVE POSITION STARTING LEVER 


(Under Front Table or at Right Hand Outside) 
and 


TWO-HAND THROW-IN 


(Extra if Ordered) 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Makers of SEYBOLD and OSWEGO Cutters and Die Presses 


Branches and Aencies: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO. TORONTO 
PARIS LONDON STOCKHOLM BUENOS AIRES 
And Principal World Cities 
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THE PORTABLE 


“QUICK BUNDLER” 


Used by Binders and Printers for Tying Up 


Signatures 
Folders 

Catalogues 
and Books 


The decided advantage of the Portable 
QUICK BUNDLER lies in the fact that 7 
can eastly be moved to the work, instead of the 
cumbersome, unhandy way of carrying the 
work to the machine. 

The Portable QUICK BUNDLER occu- 
pies but little space—is quick in action. It 
stands in the most natural position for receiv- 
ing the work when taken from the table, and 
can be loaded in one lift. 

Constructed on a backward slant it is im- 
possible for the work to fall forward. A slight 
movement of the hand wheel allows free and 
rapid movement of the presser head in either 
direction, affording powerful compression 
and automatic release after the bundle is tied. 

The Portable QUICK BUNDLER is sim- 
ple and sturdy in construction—has a mini- 
mum of parts—requires no expense for 
repairs or upkeep—will last a lifetime. 


A Few Users 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO. . .. .~ . New York 

THE PICTORIAL REVIEW. .._—_..._.._New York 

HARPER & BROS. : ; . ‘ ‘ . New York - . est, ati teats 

STREET & SMITH ... . ss New York oor Space, 2614 x20 inches, 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY . _, Cincinnati, Ohio went 

BOSTON MAILING Co. . Boston, Massachusetts ~~ a 
AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS Weight, 185 pounds. 


Send Today for Complete Particulars 
THE FASTPRESS COMPANY 
(Builders of **THE BABY’? CYLINDER) 
2638-2640 Park Avenue, New York City 


CABLE ADDRESS: AUTOPRESS PHONES: MELROSE 362-363 























O make paper right — to safe- 

guard the uniformity and the 

quality of Westvaco brands at 
every step —is possible where re- 
sources Of raw material and equip- 
ment are so large. A knowledge of 
The West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company's methods of producing 
1 pulp and paper will convince you 
why Westvaco brands are the best 
values in paper. 


Ask your distributor why he stocks 
the Westvaco brands. 


. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 

. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 

. Lindsay Brothers, Inc. 


DETROIT . 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON 

| PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
NorFOLK, VA. 
Toe FA... .. 
NEW al 
CHICAGO . 


R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 


{The West Virginia 
| Pulp & Paper Co. 
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Cfhe 
Mill Price List 
> 


“Velvo-Fnamel. 
«Marquette Fnamel. 
Sterling Enamel. 
“Westmont Enamel. 
FinnacleExtra-strong 
Embossing Enamel. 


WHITE INDIA 


“Westvacoldeal Litho 


Wer ONE SIDE 


aes 
ma Yak 























THE WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 





| —e 


See the MILL PRICE LIST 


The West Virginia Pulp and Pafer Co. 
are the Largest Manufacturers of Book 
Paper in the world. 


VELVO-ENAMEL : 25 = 38-~100 


~ ean 


for Sizes, Weights and Prices 


Our output of over 1000 tons daily of pulp 
and paper are factors in determ ining the prices 
and qualities of these standardized papers. 


MINERCO BOND 


Wi Fs oo te 








MARQUETTE ENAMEL J 





STERLING FNAMEL 





. WESTVACO IDEAL LITHO. Coated One Suie 





PINNACLE FATRA-STRONG EMBOSSING ENAMEL 


PINK 17 x 22~-16 


aa at a 





TR wins 


WHITE iy 








PINNACLE EXTRA-STRONG EMBOSSING CONAMEL INDIA. ous 4 


CANARY 17 « 2220 








_ WESTMONT FNAMEL INDIA 





WESTVACO SUPER 


WESTV AGG S 


WESTVACO INDEX BRISTOL 


WHITE 28)... 








SALMON $5)4 0306-100 


~ WESTV ACO POSTCARD 


CREAM 2 








ss loans West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company mark protects you on quality and 
uniformity. Every case is labeled with our guarantee mark. The following dis- 
tributors are ready to serve you with samples. Be sure your name is on the mail- 
ing list of our nearest distributor so that you receive the Mill Price List monthly. 


DETROIT . . 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON... . 
PHILADELPHIA . e 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Yous, FA. ... 

NEW YORK and CHIC AGO 


The Union Paper & Twine Company 
The Union Paper & Twine Company 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 

. The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


This insert is not a sample of any of the papers advertised 

















BASHELIER’S ORIGINAL DESIGNS KRAMER WOODWORKING CO., PHILADELPHIA 





Storage and Lock-Up Imposing Tables 


Two Splendid Designs with Large Storage Capacity 


Imposing Table 
K-49 with semi-steel 
top, 39 x 63 x 134 inches thick, 
1% inch rabbet at sides and 
ends, height 39 inches. Frame 
contains 86 letterboards, 1614 
x 18 inches inside, on heavy 
angle steel runs, two blank 
drawers, concave toe base, fin- 
ished in antique oak or dark 
olive green. 











The same arrangement is 
supplied in imposing tables 
with tops either 51 x 63 inches, 
51X75 inches or 54 x 75 inches. 


IMPOSING TABLE—K-499—BOTH SIDES ALIKE 
In Steel—S-4182 





Kramer Imposing Table 
With Galley Storage 


K- 49 8 Imposing Table 

has semi-steel 
top, 39 x 65 x 134 inches thick, 
4 inch rabbet at sides and 
ends, height 39 inches. Con- 
tains angle steel runs to accom- 
modate 340 pressed steel gal- 
leys, 834 x 13 inches inside, six 
tiers on each side and one at 
each end. Two large blank 
drawers. No similar size table 
gives equal capacity. Antique 
oak or olive green. 
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Other size tables with galley 
storage 51 x 65 inches, capacity 
392 galleys, and 51x 75 inches, 
capacity 430 galleys. 


WOM 


i 


Tables and galleys always 
in stock. 


IMPOSING TABLE—K-498—BOTH SIDES ALIKE 
In Steel—S-4112 


KRAMER WOODWORKING CO. 


FOURTH AND LEHIGH AVENUE = “Since'te7" PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Charles Francis’ Advice Regarding Printing Ink: 












The dean of New York printers tells in ‘‘Printing for Profit’’ one of the reasons for his great success: 
‘*Money cannot be made in the pressroom if both customer and workmen are allowed to dabble in ink 
notions to the limit: 

‘*The best plan seems to be to go to an ink house that commands your confidence, place the responsibility 
on them, and act on their advice. 

‘‘Their experts know. a vast number of things that we printers only guess at. It seems wisest to buy their 
knowledge with their goods.”’ 


Sinclair an Valentine Co. 


sell their expert knowledge, gained during thirty years of ink making, with every pound of ink they sell. 
That they have won the confidence of their customers is proven by the fact that some of their first 
customers are today the biggest buyers of their ink. 
Learn wisdom from the long experience of Charles Francis, and write, wire, phone or call on our 
nearest office regarding your ink problems. 

































| Factories: New York, New Jersey, Canada | 









605-611 West 129th Street 
ST. LOUIS, 230 Locust Street 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 
CHICAGO, 718 South Clark Street 










PHILADELPHIA, 1106 Vine Street BOSTON, 516 Atlantic Avenue 
CLEVELAND, 321 Frankfort Avenue BALTIMORE, 312 North Holliday Street 
DETROIT, 184 Gladstone Avenue NEW ORLEANS, 425 Gravier Street 










BUFFALO MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG 







































CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 


Stitcher- 
Feeding 
Machine 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our 
former machines as 
this is a new design. 





































Many in operation. 

Any number of stitchers can be used. 
High speed. Easy adjustments. 

It will save you labor and floor space. 













THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Eastern Agents, Marbridge Building, New York City. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Canadian Agents, CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 
Toronto, Canada, 8 Bouverie St., London, E. C, 
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Send for This 




















FACTS 


ABOUT THE 


| 





Chapman 
Electric 
Neutralizer 








How it is improving 
quality and increasing 
production in leading 
printing pressrooms 








United Printing 
Machinery Co. 


38 Park Row, New York 
604 Fisher Building, Chicago 
220 Devonshire Street, Boston 

















Simply say 
on a post card: 


“I Want FACTS!” 


We'll hurry a copy 
right along to you. 








You Can Increase 
Your Production 





Present conditions, with an increased 
demand for printing, and a shortage of 
reliable labor, are causing no end of worry 
to printing establishments in every section. 


It’s difficult to obtain additional pressmen 
—and more difficult to obtain additional 
presses—but by equipping your presses with 


Carmichael 


Relief Blankets 


(PATENTED) 


For Cylinders, Platens and All 
Hard Packing Presses 


you can increase the productive capacity 
of your pressroom immediately, and at 
small cost. 


Our new booklet explains how these 
blankets decrease makeready from one- 
third to one-half —enable makeready to 
permanently stay ‘“‘put’—decrease wear 
on forms so as to enable many times the 
number of impressions to be obtained from 
the same form without changes to forms or 
makeready—and other valuable features, 
all of which will help you to increase your 
pressroom capacity without the slightest 
sacrifice in the quality of your productions. 


Patented, or heavy hand-cut overlays are 
absolutely not required, even for the very 
highest type of presswork. Blankets will 
not form a matrix regardless of the length 
of the run. 


Write or wire for our new booklet. It con- 
tains names and addresses of printing plants 
near you who are already using our blankets. 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Branch Sales Office, 771 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 
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10x15—Miuller Keeders—12x18 


—Increase Production 

—Register to Hair-Line 

—Eliminate Finger-Marks in 4 
—Minimize Spoilage 

—Reduce Operating Cost 





The production obtained in one 
year from a hand-fed press, as 
compared with a Miller-fed 
press, always shows a loss of 
profit in excess of the cost of a 
Miller Feeder. 


With a Miller Feeder maximum 
profits are guaranteed, owing 
to its universally recognized 
superiority over hand feeding 
in economy, efficiency, register, 
production, reliability and 
durability. 


Millers will successfully and 
economically handle runs as low Feeder Raised, Permitting Ready Access to Platen. 








as 200 in all weights of stock 





—onion skin to heavy card- 
board —at double the speed of the slow and expensive method of 
hand feeding, with perfect register on all colorwork. 


Like Miller Saw-Trimmers They Pay 
Their Way Every Day 


The continued and increasing demand for Miller Machines—now in use in the smallest 
as well as in the largest plants—is conclusive proof that they have made good. 


Write or wire for representative in your district. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


Factory and General Offices, Pittsburgh 


Permanent Branch Offices in 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


ES (en eee A 4S 2 
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Many Years Hence 


OOD for the life of your business. That’s Parsons Defendum 
Ledger. You can take it either way; it is good as long as 
your business endures and it does your business good. 


An individual sturdiness is built 
into every square inch of Parsons 
Defendum Ledger, insuring dura- 
bility. You can rest assured that 
the transactions recorded on its 
even, easy-writing surface will be 
distinct many years hence, so far 
as the paper is concerned. 


The tough fibres will stand 


exceptionally hard usage. Its struc- 
ture permits easy erasing and leaves 
a good writing surface underneath. 

Men who once use Parsons Defen- 
dum Ledger come back for it again 
and again and again. Good paper 
keeps good customers. 

Write us for name of nearest 
Parsons distributor. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


Defendum Ledge 
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Have you PUT YOUR HOUSE 1n order? 











HERE is a new era in printing. Shops all over the country 


have more orders on hand than ever before. 


Every one 


with anything to sell is getting his sales message into 
type. Advertising has booked press capacity to the limit. 
There is the biggest demand ever known for printing — 
printing of an exacting quality, showing fine workman- 


ship. 
before. 


The wages the printer pays are higher than ever 
Machinery, stock and every sort of equipment 
and material have advanced in price. 


The progressive printer is meeting 


this situation with a house cleaning. Traditional methods are being studied 
and tested and every detail of the craft that can’t show efficient results is 
being scrapped in favor of tried improvements. 


The great advance in production methods that is so apparent in almost 
every other industry is now being brought about in the printing business. 
The printer who isn’t studying these new methods and making use of those 
that have already made good is not going to survive for long in the new era. 


Not long ago a firm in San Francisco, foreseeing this situation and 
sensing the change that was coming over the printing industry, decided to 
do some systematic inquiring into the subject of better production in the 
composing room, They gave the job of getting the data in shape to Dorr 
kkimball, who had had a dozen years of practical experience, both in the 
production and selling of printing. After working several months on inves- 
tigating actual conditions, running down all kinds of suggestions for 
improvement and doing more or less preliminary experimenting, a report 
was prepared which covered 184 typewritten pages. 


COMOSING 
ROOM 
MANAGEMENT 


KIMMALL 


treatise 
7 1-4. x10 
Price $10.00 


“Composing Room Management” is that 
report, word for word, reproduced in book 
form with all the figures, tables, illustrations 
and diagrams just as it was originally pre- 
pared, with the exception that a few minor de- 
tails that concerned the firm alone were omitted. 


If you are studying new methods and want 
to know what has already been found out about 
work in the composing room, you will find a 
lot of answers to your questions in “Com- 
posing Room Management.” And these sug- 
gestions may mean important savings, when 
put in practice in your shop. They are not 
trivial economies, but affect fundamental poli- 
cies of production and run into considerable 
money. The report as a whole discusses a pos- 
sible saving of about $3,000 in a $12,000 yearly 
budget. Any plan you can adapt to your con- 
ditions and make work has the possibility of 
showing a saving that will figure many times 
the cost of the book. 


The book covers the whole work of the 
composing room in careful detail. Some of the 
topics on which important data are here pre- 
sented for the first time in print are the type 
supply, a cost system based on measurable units 
of product, systematic routing of work through 
the shop, a practical layout system with actual 
examples, floor space arrangement, production 
records, wage payment plans and a selling 
price list. 


Order your copy now (if you have not 
already done so) and the book will go forward 
to you by post (shipping charges prepaid). As 
to terms, you can send your check with the 
order if you wish, or we shall be glad to send 
the book and charge to your account, sending 
a bill for payment with your other current 
bills on the tenth of the following month. 
Attach the coupon: to your letter-head to regu- 
lar order form and mail today. 


What is yur ANSWER? 


O you let your customers dictate what type you 

shall buy, or is your type supply made up on an 

exact schedule, carefully planned to meet the re- 
quirements of your work? 

Are your compositors setting jobs direct from the 
copy the customer furnishes, using the style of type 
that happens to be handy in a full case, and “ design- 
ing’’ the matter as they go along, sometimes altering 
or resetting after pulling a proof, or have you straight- 
ened out all this bungling puttering by a sure working 
layout system? 

Does your foreman hunt up something to keep his 
men busy only when they come to him and say they 
are out of copy, or have you got your composing room 
on a time table basis, with al! work scheduled well in 
advance and with no chance of lost time ‘ looking for 
something to do”? Do you let your compositors “ go 
as they please,’ or have you standardized operation to 
the extent that you can measure their product against 
an accurate time schedule? 

In your composing room do cuts accumulate in a 
haphazard way, cluttering up the foreman’s desk or 
compositor’s work stand, or have you a workable sys- 
tem that provides for every move of every cut from 
the time it is received to the time it is put away after 
the form is broken up? 

Are you still paying out good money in having your 
type distributed back in the case after each job, or 
have you installed non-distribution to the extent of 
actually saving money? 

In figuring a price on composition do you use an 
hour rate and guess at the number of hours the job 
will take, or have you simplified all this by working 
out a system of costs by the thousand ems and estab- 
lished your setting prices on the measured product? 











‘Now that you mention it —”’ 





result of spending about five minutes studying 
that diagram of floor space arrangement on page 
132 of ‘“‘ Composing Room Management.” 

I went out in our shop to take a look around. First 
thing that got my goat was our proof press way over in 
the corner next to a window that had been bricked up. 

“‘How about it?’’ I asked our foreman. ‘‘ Did you 
figure to make taking proofs a Marathon, and put the 
press in the only place that requires an electric light 
in the daytime? ” 

“Never thought about it,” says Jim. ‘‘She must 
have been put over there by the window for light, and 
then never moved when they built next door. Now that 
you mention it, perhaps it would be better to put her 
over here alongside the cases." 

“Alongside is right,’’ I said, and went back to the 
office and started figuring what kind of a daily walk- 
fest I was paying for in the composing room. 

From case to proof press, after setting, 32 feet. Back 
to case, by way of proofreader for corrections, 39 feet. 
From case to press for revise, 32 feet. Back to case 
for make-up, 32 feet. From case to press for page 
proof, 32 feet. From press to page storage, 26 feet. 
Page storage to.case to press, for correction and proof, 
47 feet. Back to page storage, 26 feet. Page storage 
to stone for lock-up, 15 feet. Stone to press for final 
proof, 27 feet. Press to form rack, 12 feet. From 
form rack to stone, with at least two trips to case and 
back for an author’s change, and then to press again 
for a “ final” final proof, about 137 feet. From prcss 
to form rack, 12 feet, for (Heaven be praised) the 
end of a perfect day! Only 437 feet of travel —a city 
block or more between the case and the form rack! 

That was enough. We began shifting things round 
a bit to cut down footage and, believe me, every man 
now walks a chalk line that is absolutely the shortest 
distance between two points. 

I don’t dare to tell you how much we save from this 
one idea, because you will be sending me a bill raising 
the price of the book from $10 to $100; and, even at 
that, I would only be splitting the first month’s savings 
about 50-50 with you. 


I ET me tell you what happened in our shop as a 








DORR KIMBALL, Monrovia, Calif. 


LEASE send copy of Composinc 
Room MANAGEMENT to 


Name 


Address 


[_] Check for $9.80 enclosed (2 per cent 
cash discount). 
[_] Mail bill for $10.00 payable within 30 
days. 
Ordered by 
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We’re Busy! Some Wesel! Products 


So are you, or we wouldn’t THE WESEL FINAL SysTEM OF BASES AND Hooks for holding printing- 
be enite so plates on printing-presses. The really best method extant. 
q ELEcTRIC Proor-Presses for clear proofs and quick action, other 
. r . _ styles also. 
Printers, Photo Engray ny Elec ELECTRIC-WELDED CHASES, original with Wesel and never surpassed 
trotypers, Stereotypers, are on for accuracy and strength. 


our books and of course every- GALLEYS, Brass RULE in its variety, and the numerous other mis- 
: cellany for the Printing-Plant Equipment. 

body wants his first, but LENSES, Prisms, CAMERAS, STANDS, ETCHING OUTFITS. 

BALL-BEARING Routers for flat or curved work and combined. 


nything to the right in- 
Does a y th Js 8 AUTOMATIC DRILLING AND NAILING MACHINES. 


terest you? The sooner you tell WESEL WASHINGTON HAND-PREsSES and the other needfuls for the 
us, the sooner you'll be first. Photo-Engraver. 

Hypravtic Presses for lead, wax, or combined processes, 2,000 tons 
Write us —for Wesel Service is and smaller. 

Te e-MAKING REQUISITE > NG EQUIPMENT 2 in r 
at your service in any way we as REQUISITES, DEPOSITING EQUIPMENTS complete in every 
can serve you. WESEL WaTER-COOLED BACKING-Up APPARATUS. 

SHAVERS, TRIMMERS, BEVELERS, SAWS and all other necessaries for the 
; Electrotype Foundry. 
Our Western Representatives are Matrix-Makinc Macuinery for wet or dry processes. 
advised from the Home Office. PNEUMATIC DRYING TABLES, singly or in multiple, making uniform, 
sharp, clean-cut mats. 
FuRNACES, FLAT AND CURVED AuUTO-LOCKING CASTING-BOXxEs, TAIL- 
F. Wesel Mig. Co. Currers, SHavinc-Macuines and other accessories that go to 


Home Office: x x 
72-80 Cranberry Street make complete installations for the largest Newspaper, and for 


Brooklyn, New York Job Stereotype Foundries. 








When writing, kindly mention this advertisement. 










































Some Facts, Reasons 
—and Proof 


The No. 1 Monitor Wire-Stitcher is 


DURABLE 
TROUBLE-PROOF 

EASILY ADJUSTED 

PRACTICAL FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY WORK 


THE BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER OF 
ANY STITCHER IN A PLANT 





BECAUSE it is of heavy, well-balanced construction. The adjustments are in plain 
view and graduated to correspond exactly. The support for the staple is such that 
heavy work does not require proportionately heavy wire, while the machine may be 
operated as well with No. 30 wire as one of much lighter capacity. It hasa capacity from 
2 sheets to 7¢ inch. 

Being adjustable for such a wide range of work it can be operated when other machines 
of limited capacity are idle. 

THE PROOF is in your own plant, under your own conditions, and with your own opera- 
tor. Or ask any user in any city —they are everywhere — who has used this machine 
for the past fifteen years or more. Then— order a machine for 30 days’ trial. 


Latham Machinery Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Pressroom Profits 


are derived from the money saved as well as from the money made in 
the operation of the presses. Whether type presses or offset, no presses 
built produce more work or better work than 


The PREMIER 


TWO-REVOLUTION 4-ROLLER PRESS 


The WHITLOCK PONY 


TWO-REVOLUTION 2-ROLLER PRESS 


The POTTER OFFSET 
The POTTER TIN PRINTING PRESS 


Every mechanical device that makes for the production 
of work of the finest quality in the Sreatest quantity at 
the lowest operative cost is incorporated in these presses. 


Every printer should know about them 





PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO., Inc. 


SUCCEEDING THE WHITLOCK AND POTTER COMPANIES 


NEW YORK: 1102 AgoxiaAn Bripe., 33 West 42d Street 





CHICAGO: 506 FisHer Bipc., 343 S. Dearborn Street 
BOSTON: 720 Rice Bipe., 10 High Street 
PITTSBURGH: 1337 Otiver Bipc., Smithfield and Oliver Streets 
ATLANTA, GA.: Messrs. J. H. ScHroeter & Bro., 133 Central Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: SHattuck €& Bicxrorp, INc., 345 Battery Street 

CANADA WEST CANADA EAST MARITIME PROVINCES 

Messrs. Manton Bros. Geo. M. Stewart, Esq. Printers’ Supplies, Ltd. 
105 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Ont. 92 McGill St., Montreal, P. Q. 27 Bedford Row, Halifax, N.S. 
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“Born Without a Curl” 


Ideal Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers 


Remember the Name. 








GUARANTEED 





FLAT FLAT Insist on this Label 


GUMMED PAPER 

















Absolutely flat before, during and after printing. 


Send for sample sheets 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

















Bakelite Micarta Gears 


Silent and Lasting 


Licensed Jobbers 


Baltimore, Md., Murrill & Keizer Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., Movre-Handley Hdw. Co. 
Boston, Mass., Crofoot Gear Works 

Boston, Mass., Grant Gear Works 

Boston, Mass., Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Braun Machine Works 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Carpenter Tew Gear Co. 
Chicago, Ill., Albaugh-Dover Co. 

Chicago, Iil., Focte Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
Chicago, Ill., William Ganchow Co. 

Chicago, Ill., D. O. James Mfg. Co. 

Chicago, Ill., W. A. Jones Fdy.& Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, O., Cincinnati Gear Co. 
Cleveland, O., Horseburgh & Scott Co. 
Cleveland, O., The Van Dorn & Dutton Co. 
Detroit, Mich., Mich. Gear & Engineering Co. 
Elizabethport, N.J., A. & P. Brown Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Johnson Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Newark, N. J k 

Philadelphia, Rodney Davis 
Philadelphia, arle Gear & Machine Co 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Gear Works 
Pittsburgh, Pa., R. D. Nuttall Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh Gear & Mach. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., The Simonds Mfg. Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., Turley Gear & Machine Co. 
















», Cal., Pacific Tool & Gear Works 

Seattle, Wash., Western Gear Works 

Syracuse, N. Y., Weeks-Hoffman Co. 

Woburn, Mass., Woburn Gear Works. 

Worcester, Mass., Beacon Gear Shop 

Our licensees are prepared to 
supply your immediate 
demands 


Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 













Today, 
in many pro- 
gressive in- 
dustrial plants 

throughout the 
country, Bakelite 

Micarta Gears are 
replacing metal and 
non-metallic gears 
with results that have justified all our claims. 
They have a higher tooth strength and, un- 
like other non-metallic gears, they are not 
affected by oil or moisture. They will not 

shrink, swell or warp—will withstand service 
shocks—wear better—last longer. 


The durability of Bakelite Micarta Gears has been proved 
under the most severe conditions in a large number of 
applications. Many of these installations have 
operated for years with no sign of wear. 
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You Can Do This 


with 


IN UNIX 


TABBING COMPOUND 


Every printer has experienced the difficulties with glues 
which had strength but not flexibility—the glue cracked 
and the pads were broken. Possibly pieces of the hard 
glue fell from the sheets taken from the tab and damaged 
a typewriter. 








Every printer has also experienced difficulty with ordi- 
nary rubber-like tabbing compounds which possessed 
sufficient flexibility but no strength. The result was the 
same as in the case of hard glue. Tabs came apart, the 
soft, stringy compound failing to hold the sheets together. 


NUREX is applied cold (never heated). It is so strong 
and flexible that a single sheet may be removed intact 
from the center of a tab without breaking the tab. 


What other tabbing compound, or what glue, permits that ? 


A New Nurex Specialty 


TABBING POT 


Designed for use with NUREX Tabbing Compound, it 
removes the last difficulty in handling the usually mussy 
job of tabbing. Your tabbing compound is always of the 
right consistency, and your brush is always soft and plia- 
ble. The cone friction cover prevents evaporation. 


NUREX Tabbing Compound and Tabbing Pots supplied 
to the trade through NUREX distributors. 


Order today from the Distributor nearest you. 
See January Inland Printer for List. 


The Lee Hardware Co. 


Salina, Kans. 


Copyrighted 1920 by The Lee Hardware Company 

















For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— 
THE PEARL PRESS 


Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to ‘‘kick.”’ 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 

3. Durability. — Will last a lifetime with proper care in 
oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 

4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 


merciai work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 


5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 


6. Cost. — There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 
FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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Puts Your Ink in Proper Condition 
For the varied grades of paper and climatic condition. 


Reducol will give you better distribution, which means increased impressions. 
It helps to break the pigment, thereby giving you greater covering properties. 
Assists in preventing offset and makes slip-sheeting practically unnecessary. 
Eliminates much washing up during run and preserves the rollers. 

It saves from 10 to 25 per cent on your ink bills. 


Send for a trial order, subject to your approval. 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


23-25 East 26th Street, New York City :: 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Paciric Coast AGENTs: GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. CANADIAN AGENTS: MANTON BROTHERS 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 














Boston Automatic 


Staple Binder 


Nor a makeshift, but a first-class, dependable 
or staple binder of which about eight thousand have 
Pelestal been sold. Capacity, three-sixteenths of an inch. 
Boston The equipment consists of flat and saddle table, re- 
Staple ‘J . . 
Binder versible driver, foot treadle, and iron work tables. 
Uses fine round wire and turns out a quality of Work 
equaling the best wire stitching. Staples are paper 


covered and are used in this way to minimize waste 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS ARE MADE IN 


Insures TWO STYLES FOR PEDESTAL AND BENCH OPERATION 
Perfect — WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


Stapling 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. 


General Selling Agent 























SET IN PACKARD AND PACKARD BOLD 
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‘“‘Checks are 
money” 


SAFETY 


Good business 


Is it good business to print your cus- 
tomer’s checks on plain paper, and then 
have a competitor call his attention to 
the dangers of plain paper checks? 

Checks on National Safety Paper are 
protected in every part—amount, payee, 
date and endorsements. You can recom- 
mend them. 


“Go Ahead— 
You Can’t Break It” 


“Fold right through it. It will 
make a clean, straight crease, 
and the folder will not be marred 
—it is printed on Foldwell.” 


Shall we mail you our book, “The 
Protection of Checks,” together with 
samples of National Safety Paper? 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


The printer speaks in no uncertain 
61 Broadway 


terms because he knows what he can 
expect of Foldwell. He knows that 
Foldwell is made with a rag base and 
that its fibres will bend over smoothly 
at the crease, whether folded with or 
against the grain, and not pull out into 
saw tooth edges. He knows this be- 
cause he has demonstrated it on hun- 
dreds of jobs where perfect printing 
and lasting quality were demanded. 


New York 


























FORT-IFIED 


“Fortify” is a derivative from the Latin word 
“Fortis,’? meaning STRONG. Webster defines 
“Fortified” as “Made STRONG against attacks.” 


There is no paper manufactured to 
withstand the strain of rough usage as 
does Foldwell. If you would have 
your catalog, broadside or sales letter 
reach its destination with clean, un- 
broken text and illustrations—specify 


Foldwell. 


Note—We will gladly send our booklet, ‘‘Paper 
as a Factor in Modern Merchandising.’’ 


Chicago Paper Co., Manufacturers 
910 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED BY 


Lasher & Lathrop, Inc Carpenter Paper Company, 
9 


In selecting the. word “ Fort-ified” as our 
trade mark we were building better than 
we realized at the time. This trade mark 
was selected primarily for the reason that 
the name of the inventor was “Fort,” and 
we added the suffix because it made an 
attractive and striking title. Subsequent 
events have proven that our choice was a 
wise one in more ways than one. 

We have perfected an electric heating 
process for typesetting machines which is 
the acme of all that the word implies. It 
is STRONG. It is simple in construction. 
It is fool-proof. It is clean in operation. 
Itisatime-saver. It adds very materially 
to the efficiency of the machine. And it 
is GUARANTEED. Therefore it is a good 
investment. 








Ninth& HarneySts.,Omaha,Neb. 





Inconducting your business, naturally you 
wish to be ‘‘Fort-ified against attacks.” 
It is a well established fact that you can 
not DEPEND upon gas as a means of 
heating your metal pots. With a Fort-ified 
Electric Pot Heater upon your machine 
your worries in that respect are nil. You 
are ‘‘Fort-ified against attacks” from loss 
of time, idle machines and non-productive- 
ness, to say nothing of your peace of mind 
and the strain upon your nervous system. 
It goes without saying that you wish to be made “STRONG against 
attacks.” It is our business to give you this strength in the operation 
of your plant. By equipping your machines with a Fort-ified Electric 
Pot Heater the result is attained — and we are both benefited thereby. 


If you are not already acquainted with the merits of the Fort-ified 
Electric Pot Heater, just invest ONE CENT In a postal card and write 
for our Ilustrated Booklet. You will get it by the next mail. Address 


Fort-ified Manufacturing Company 
807 Walnut St., Kansas City, Missouri 
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29-33 Lafayette St.,NewYorkCity 

Whitehead & Alliger Co., 
Thomas St., New York City 

John Carter & Company, Inc., 


& Cory, Buffalo, N. Y. 
& Cory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. L. Ward & Co., 

28 S. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phelps & Lasher, Bridgeport.Conn. 
McClellan Paper Company, 

700 S.4th St.,Minneapolis, Minn, 
McClellan Paper Company, 

Duluth, Minn. 

Acme Paper Company, 

115 S. Eighth St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Carpenter Paper Company, 

106 Seventh St. Viaduct, 

Des Moines, Towa 
Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., 

Spokane, Washington 
Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co., 

Tacoma, Washington 
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Kansas City Paper House, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Carpenter Paper Company, 


143 State St.,SaltLakeCity, Utah 


* Commerce Paper Co., Toledo, O. 


Commerce Paper Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 

St. Paul Paper Co., St.Paul,Minn 

Allman-Christiansen Paper Co., 


_131 MichiganSt., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co., 


535 E. Third St., Dayton, O. 
John Martin Paper Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg and Calgary, 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co., 
Detroit, Michigan 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
242 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los_ Angeles, California 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 


45 First St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


Blake, McFall Company, 
Portland, Oregon 

American Paper Company, 
Seattle, Washington 
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THE VALUE OF 
ULTRAFINE COATING 


Iv MAY SEEM STRANGE to talk about the coating on a cardboard, rather 
than about the cardboard itself—but, from the printer’s point of view, 
the surface enamel is a most vital part of the board. 


THE PRINTED RESULT can be no better than the coating will permit, and 


a faulty surface enamel may be responsible for hours of worry and wasted 


pressroom time and possibly the loss of a discriminating customer. 


Oak Lear ULTRAFINE CoatTincG has attained a degree of perfection that 
gives it a national reputation as a safe and sane surface unsurpassed for 


half-tone, color work and lithographic impression. 


HIS degree of excellence is not a mat- 
ter of chance or accident. It is the 
result of exhaustive study of practical 
coating materials, extending over a period 
of sixty years. 
Ultrafine Coating is made and applied by 
craftsmen of particular skill, trained to 
produce quality rather than quantity. 
“Quality first” is a fixed rule, and quan- 
tity or economy of output are never per- 
mitted to interfere. 
Oak Leaf Ultrafine Coating has perfect 
smoothness and uniformity that permits of 
the faithful reproduction of every minute 
dot of the half-tone screen with a mini- 
mum of make-ready. 
It is semi-waterproof, and retains all the 





value of the ink on the surface, thereby 
assuring economy of time in running. 

It has beautiful lustre and luminosity, 
and adheres to the base stock perfectly. Its 
toughness permits folding without crack- 
ing. Its nota brittle coating. 

Oak Leaf Ultrafine Coating is used exclu- 
sively in making our Ultrafine Trans- 
lucent, Folding and Embossing Trans- 
lucent and Ultrafine Litho Blanks. 

The practical qualities of Oak Leaf Card- 
board with the Ultrafine coating is evident 
to many printers of long experience and 
national reputation—and they have found 
through continued use that there is none 
better for the exacting requirements of 
modern printing. 


“The Best in Cardboard Since 1857” 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
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S OAK LEAF DEALERS 


al 


EIGHTY DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES CARRY OAK LEAF QUAL- 
ITY CARDBOARD AND COVER LINES BECAUSE THEY ARE STANDARD 
AND GIVE UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION :: MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE 


OF YOUR NEAREST OAK LEAF DEALER :: 


ABany, N. Y. 
Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Bautimore, Mp. 
*Henry D. Mentzel & Co. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
Cook-Vivian Co. 
Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
The Arnold-Roberts Paper Co. 
John Carter Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


*The Phelps & Lasher Paper Co. 


Burra.o, N. Y. 
*The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 

*Chicago Paper Co. 
Berkshire Company 
Empire Paper Co. 

Knox & Wolcott Paper Co. 
Messinger Paper Co. 
Midland Paper Co. 
Parker-Thomas & Tucker 
Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OnTIO 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, On10 
*The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
CoLumBus, Onto 
*The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Detroit, Micu. 

*The Union Paper & Twine Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
HaGerstown, Mp. 

Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 
HarrispuraG, Pa. 

Donaldson Paper Co. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 


* Agents for “Oak Leaf Coated Covers.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp. 
*C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fa. 
Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Paper House 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Lineoln Paper Co. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
LouIsviLue, Ky. 
Louisville Paper Co., Inc. 
LyNcuBURG, VA. 
Caskie- Dillard Co., Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
The W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 


| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


*The John Leslie Paper Co. 
New Organs, La. 
*K. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Newark, N. J. 
*J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Jay H. Albere 
American Paper Mills Corp. 
Alexander-Holden Paper Co., 
Inc. 
Beekman Paper & Card Co., Inc. 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Joseph L. Grady, Inc. 
Harlem Card & Paper Co. 
C. B. Hewitt & Bros., Inc. 
Junger Paper Co. 
‘J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Manhattan Card & Paper Co. 
Richter Card & Paper Co. 
Royal Card & Paper Co. 
M. & F. Schlosser 
W.G. Willmann Paper Co., Inc. 
NEw Haven, Conn. 
*New Haven Paper Co., Inc. 
Norroik, Va. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 





HE IS WORTH WHILE 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co 

Omana, NEB. 
*Carpenter Paper Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Charles Beck Co. 

A.S. Datz & Son 

Garrett- Buchanan Co. 

*A. Hartung & Co. 

*D. L. Ward Co. 
PirrsspurGH, Pa. 

*The Alling & Cory Co. 
PorTLAND, ORE. 

*Pacific Paper Co. 
ProvipENcE, R. I. 

R. L. Greene Paper Co. 


| RicHMonp, Va. 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 

*The Alling & Cory Co. 
Sr. Louts, Mo. 

*Acme Paper Co. 
St. Pau., Minn. 

*Nassau Paper Co. 
San Francisco, Cat. 

*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, WAsH. 

*Richmond Paper Co. 
SPOKANE, WasH. 

*John W. Graham & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 

*The Paper House of New Eng- 

land 

To.LEpo, Onto 

*The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
TROY, N.Y; 

Troy Paper Co. 
Wasurnoton, D.C. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
York, Pa. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
WryniPec, CANADA 

John Martin Paper Co., Ltd. 


Watch for announcement of the new lines to be featured during 1920 


All that you need to be sure of in buying cardboard or cover stock is that it bears the brand of 


the Collins Oak Leaf 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 





PRINTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 
Houses of the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 








“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” 











THE NEWEST LINE 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR 
PRINTING PLANTS 


ARE TIMESAVERS 


American Type Founders Co. 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 
MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 





Chandler & Price Presses 
Paper Cutters 
Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Lee Two-Revolution Press 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 
Metal Leads & Slugs 
Brass Rule & Metal Furniture 
Numbering Machines 
Angle Ink Knives 
American Plate Brushes 
Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
Galleys, Brass and Steel 
Run-Easy Tape Couplers 























MILL WASTE CHOPPERS 


Used Only a Few Months 





5 MITTS & MERRILL No. 22 HOGS 
An Extra Heavy Duty Type Chopper for Saw Mill Waste, 


Leather and Rubber. 


Capacity 8 to 12 tons per hour. 


Guaranteed to be in strictly first-class condition. Imme- 
diate delivery. Price about half present market quotation. 
Investigate this offer before buying similar equipment. 





For details write By-Products Division 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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Trade-Mark Registered, U.S. Patent Office. 


S 946 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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; » aioe OUTSTANDING ACCOUNTS - CLERK SALES , Ww Record Forms assist 














FORMS you in keeping your 
“eas accounting system up to 
ime en HE a high grade of efficiency. 
a | « These forms are punched 
a , to fit standard Price 
Books and Ring Binders. 


































































































CASH RECEIVED TODAY 











jBANK ACCOUNT | 

















Among these very useful 
forms are: Sales Records, 
Expense Records, Time 
Sheets and Daily State- 
ments. These forms keep 
all the business data 
before you. See your 
stationer. He has these 
National forms in stock. 


























































































































Send for free copy of 


A 5 A A e f f “GOOD RULES FOR BOOK- 
& KEEPERS.” 


NATIONAL BLANK: BOOK CO., Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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$900,000 
Chee Crilnme Building Corporation 


First Mortgage 512% Serial Gold Bonds 


DATED NOVEMBER 1, 1919. DENOMINATIONS, $1,000, $500, $100 
Due $100,000— Annually November 1, 1920, to November 1, 1928, inclusive. 
SECURITY: A first mortgage on the fee in the property at the northeast corner of Michigan Avenue 


and East Austin Avenue, being 100 feet x 300 feet, together with the new five-story manufacturing 
building and basement being erected thereon. 


Payment of both principal and interest is provided through annual payments of $196,000, 
derived from the ten-year lease to The Tribune Company, publishers of Che Chicagu Cribune. 


LOCATION: Just outside of the Loop, at the north approach of the new Michigan Avenue Boulevard 
Link, now nearing completion and costing $12,000,000. 


VALUATION: The value of the property, together with improvements and equipment, is conservatively 
estimated at $1,800,000. 


Price, Any Maturity—100 and Interest. Special circular will be sent on application. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus, $4,500,000 
Telephone Central 523 11 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 























HORTON (woxe) Variable 
Speed Pulleys 


Used and Endorsed by the Leading 
Printing Concerns in North and 
South America and Europe 


A practical efficiency creator embodying 
Four distinct and individual valuable features: 


(1) A Variable Speed Friction Pulley 
(2) A Clutch 
(3) A Shock Absorber and Preventer 
(4) A Brake 


Write us or your dealer 


escheat, Horton Manufacturing Company 


C. & P. Jobber. 3008-3018 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Among the Best is our 
FEED KIDDER aobvstaste ROTARY PRESS 


You cannot afford to be without it for your wrapping 
paper work, as it can print at a speed of 6000 impressions 
per hour to perfect register, in from one to three colors, and 
deliver 72 different lengths of sheets. Any kind of stock— 
manilla, craft, parchment, grease proof, onion skin or glas- 
sine. We have satisfied users of this type of Kidder Press 
all over the country and it will pay you to investigate it. 


C) 
KIDDER PRESS CO., DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway 445 King St. West, TORONTO, CANADA 




















Make a Bigger Profit than Your Competitor! 


‘By lowering your production cost. 
QW By and through the Matrix Ruled 
e Form and Tabular System 
If You have this your competitor may bid at his cost—and leave you your normal profit. 


If His bid embraces a normal profit fo him, you may duplicate it, or cut slightly below it, 
and make a profit above normal. 


The Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System gives you, in short, A Competitive Advantage. 


We are glad to hear from skeptics—we like Sign and Mail the Coupon 

convincing them. We save money, time and labor 
oH XY Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System 
In y our shop. Touraine Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me evidence and descriptive matter that tells 
all about your modern system of printing blank and tabular 
work at a big profit. 


Coupon brings you such evidence and 
proofs as a practical man requires. 
It means PROFIT to mail it. 


Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. 


Touraine Building, Fort Worth, Texas 














DL Oh SERRE ELT OAS CASI A SETI ORE REED 
IP-4 (Intertype or Linotype) 
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¢cAn Unique Printer’s Paper 


If you want to know about a snappy, enjoyable 
little publication with just enough reading mat- 
ter to make it worth while, and no ‘“‘heavy”’ 
articles, and a whole lot of spice, send for a 
sample copy of 


THE BUSINESS PRINTER> 


You have probably read many of R. T. Porte’s 
articles in other trade papers. This paper is 
edited by Mr. Porte, and chuck full of hot stuff 
which may jar you once in a while, pat you on 
the back and make you feel good, and then a 
smile or two thrown in. 

























It has a lot to say about a new way to 


SELL PRINTING 


and is just as good for the small printer as for 
the larger printing establishment, for the pro- 
prietor, salesman or ‘‘devil.”’ 








You are missing a great deal out of life if youdo 
not read The Business Printer regularly. 






We will be glad to send you several copies free, 
and also three articles on ‘‘Selling Printing 
From a Price-List.”’ 


Porte Publishing 
Company 


221 ATLAS BLOCK> SALT LAKE CITY: UTAH 
R-T. PORTE. President. 
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MORE THAN 38,000 IN USE 


i! 
@ TRADE 
Mi, 
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THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 





Revised Prices of 


~LINOTYPES 


Matrices, Magazines, Parts 


and Supplies 


Effective January 1, 1920, the following 
prices of Linotype Machines, Matrices, 
Magazines, and Parts and Supplies super- 
sede all previous quotations: 








‘LINOTYPE MACHINES 





Model. $........4. 
Model 14........ 
Mode! 9........ 
Model 20........ 
Model) 3........ 
Model 18........ 





$2,250 | Model 19.............. $4,450 
4,500 | Model 16.......... 4,750 

.. 000 I Model 497. .......0... 5,000 
3,400 || Model 15........... 3,100 
ee UU eco 2,500 
A200 4 Model K. 2. ....5.4 3,100 








LINOTYPE MATRICES 





Two-Letter Fonts 


1,500 Matrices 


1,200 Matrices... 
<0) | ee f! 


1,031 Matrices 
778 Matrices 


One-Letter Fonts 


... 110 1,400 Matrices......$ 98 
net, Soe 1,200 Matrices...... 84 


"4 


4 cents OMS Accu ces was 7 cents 
Head-Letter Fonts 


....$200 525 Matrices. ......$100 


150 DGS: = esha ote 20 cents 


Head-Letter Matrices that run only in Model 20, 


24 cents each 








LINOTYPE MAGAZINES 





Model 5 Magazines. .$175 
Model 15 Magazines.. 175 
Model 9 Magazines.. 200 
Model K Magazines.. 200 
Model 16 Magazines. . 
Model 17 Magazines.. 





Model 20 Magazines 
Upper Half... .....: $110 
Lower fall... ....... 115 
Model 5 Split Magazines 
215 Upper Half........ 115 
215 Lower Half........ 120 


Auxiliary Magazines. . .$45 











LINOTYPE PARTS AND SUPPLIES. 





Liners and Ejectors. 


Each Each 
.$1.75 | Spacebands......... $1.35 


All Other Parts and Supplies manufactured by us 


20 per cent increase 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
New York, U.S.A. 


San Francisco 


Chicago New Orleans 


Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 
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N-O-S Compound does away with the necessity of slip-sheeting. Why not try it? 


AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


THE FOLLOWING FROM A 
LETTER RECEIVED BY US IS 
SELF-EXPLANATORY: 


‘s] have pleasure in sending you under 
separate cover some pulls with your 
‘Beauty Black.’ | must say that this 
ink is all that you claim it to be and it 
certainly will meet our requirements, 
which are those of other printers of 
periodicals.—_FOR THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS & SKETCH, LTD.— 
E. H. Rudd, Manager Printing Dept.’’ 


{ 


1000 ome Where 
250 Stood Before 


A gang of huskies would have to do consid- 
erable juggling to boost cases weighing 1500 
to 1800 pounds off the floor. In this warehouse 
cases weighing that much reached the first tier 
only, until the REVOLVATOR came. With it 
two men do the piling and find room for 1000 
cases where 250 was the capacity before. 


A REVOLVATOR is the “Steel Giant” that piles to the ceiling. 
Bulletin I-50 tells more. 
a REVOLVATOR COMPANY 
| Sales Agents for N. Y. Revolving Portable Elev. Co. 


313 GARFIELD AVE., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
2015-V 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OF 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK:CHICAGO-CLEVELAND 
Our goods can also be obtained from 
printers’ suppliers everywhere 


19 Ly, () —The Best Greeting 


we can send you is the wish that 
you have decided to begin the new 
year with the 


Thompson 
Non-Distribution 
System With the Thompson, you make 


your own type, borders, quads and 
spaces, all sizes from 5-point to 48- 
point (a larger range of sizes than 
can be cast on any other type- 
caster). Leads, Slugs and Rule 
may also be made in any variety 
from 2-point to 18-point bodies 
and automatically cut to any size. 


ih, 


* 
= 
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—if PTY 2 


The price of the Thompson Type, Lead and Rule Caster is less than that of any 
other typecaster and it is the only typecaster on which either Linotype or Inter- 
type matrices may be used. 


The Thompson Type Machine Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 


HARRY HILLMAN, Eprror 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


Overlooked Opportunities— Part 1....................4.. 


By Martin HEIR. 


A Word “Movie” of the Country Print Shop—Part 2........ 


By W. P. KirKwoop. 


Some Causes of Noise in Presses, With Suggested Remedies. . 


By G. WAGENLANDER. 


A 5 a Na 8 ala ee a oat inti ing 


EDITORIAL. 


Vonstimal Seloeln in Printing. ...........ssscasscccucevaes 


Oe ee eee 


By F. Horace TEALL. 


john: Seniti’s Bookkeeping — No. 2... .... 5. 66-2. ees 


By R. T. Porte. 


Printing Inks: Their History, Composition and Manufacture. . 


By Francis L. Burt. 


Job Composition — Tone Harmony and Contrast — No. 11... 


By J. L. Frazier. 


TT ET OTe eae eee eee 


By J. GLENN HoLMAn. 


Harry A. Gatchel, Pioneer Photoengraver, Passes Away...... 





Complete classified index will be found on page 637 


see 


eee 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York advertising office, 41 Park Row. 


Address all communications to The Inland Printer Company 


copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5 a year; Single copies, 50 cents. 


TERMS: United States, $4 a year in advance; Single copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; Single 
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OLLERS are the connecting link 
R between the ink-fountain and the 
type form. Profit or loss on a job 
depends largely on the proper distribution 
of ink over the form and continuous oper- 
ation of the press. Make-ready consumes 
a large amount of valuable time, stock 
and operating expenses are costly. Good 
Rollers will conserve and turn this outlay 
into a profit. Inferior Rollers will allow the 
type form to fill up, blur the presswork, 
and cause so many delays that the job may 
prove a total loss. Unseasonable, inferior, 
or worn-out Rollers are the weakest link in 
the pressroom equipment. Good, pliable, 
resilient, seasonable Rollers are the rivet- 
ing link in high-grade presswork. 
“Fibrous” Composition is a clear glue and 
glycerine material, skilfully mixed from 
carefully tested formulae. Rollers cast 
from it are resilient, tacky and durable. 
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Order from the five addresses below 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) — 


ROLLER MAKERS 


NEW YORK (di) 406 Pearl Street PHILADELPHIA, 521 Cherry Street 
ROCHESTER, 89 Mortimer Street BALTIMORE =. - 131 Colvin Street 


Allied with 
Bingham & Runge Company, East 12th St. and Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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cA mericanism 


ROM the days when our Puritan fore- 

bears stepped on these shores to find 

Freedom, there has never been a time 

when Americans should be more grateful 

than today. 4, Barely scathed by the havoc 

and horror of war; with the world turning to 

us for succor and sustenance; with prosperity 

flowing through every artery of our land, 

we stand at the pinnacle of power, a nation 

strong in wealth and ideals — mighty in 

its Americanism. @, Phenomenal in growth, 

YG and acting as a crucible for the fusion of alien 

St y) OMA LY LAY races, it was inevitable perhaps that some 

AN i), MY | / YOY loose —s should be engendered; that 

ae // hi | 1. AMY some unrest should be fomented; that ideals 

a) ///, Via le, | |. a should be assailed. @, But the foundations 

dit wy AY of this nation are too deeply grounded in 

Al if Gp (| A Justice and Liberty to be disturbed by idle 

| winds. It was not in vain we spilled our 

blood at Lexington and Sumter; in Santiago 

and at Chateau Thierry. @, This nation to- 

day stands on a rock of stability no infamy 

can undermine. We are grateful and proud 
of our pure Americanism. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of Marshall Field && Co., Chicago, by which company it was used as a 
full page in the daily newspapers. 
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VOLUME 64 FEBRUARY, 1920 NUMBER 5 


OVERLOOKED OPPORTUNITIES 


PART 1.—BY MARTIN HEIR 


yj] ON every street corner, in 
Z| the middle of the block, and 
| in almost every other con- 
K ceivable place, admonitions 
1 to save this, that and the 
other, it may not be out of 
order to rest our minds for 
—— y a few moments for the con- 
sideration of some overlooked opportunities — 
insignificant trifles which have escaped notice in 
our rush to do the bigger things. There was a 
time when we used to set six-point, galley after 
galley of it, by picking up type, one piece at a 
time, from a rectangular box or compartment of 
a wooden case, swing it so it clicked against the 
composing-rule, and with the thumb of our left 
hand place it by the side of another of the same 
kind in the stick. In the daily newspaper offices 
the chapel chairman came around with his pill- 
box to decide who was to have the first chance 
at the “phat.” But there always was some 
“phat” for everybody because of the quad lines 
contained in almost every take, which could be 
filled rapidly by the use of two and three em 
quads. In short, some one had, in times past, 
discovered the common-sense principle that by 
making two and three spaces into one, the num- 
ber required to fill a certain space would be 
diminished in the proportion of one to two or, 
sometimes, three. ' 

But when the typesetting machines came on 
the market this time-tried principle was lost 
sight of. To a certain extent this was excusable 
with the Model 1 and 2 machines. The maga- 

5-4 


zines were not built to contain larger than ten- 
point matrices, and quads of a larger size than 
the type-body in question could hardly be con- 
sidered practical. The magazines of the present 
day, however, are wide enough to hold both 
twelve and eighteen point quads, and there is no 
valid reason why they should not be supplied 
with six, eight and ten point fonts. 

In the newspaper office, where speed is the 
main consideration, we would gain on an aver- 
age ten lines to the galley of six-point by the use 
of quads double or treble the size of the six- 
pointem. That is to say, without increasing our 
speed in the least, we would set 6,760 ems in the 
time before required to set 6,500. 

But it is in the book and job offices and in the 
trade composition plants that the real saving is 
possible because of the long lines which there 
are the rule. Suppose we use as an example a 
church program for the Sunday morning ser- 
vices, set in six-point old style, twenty-four picas 
wide. Nearly every line contains more or less 
blank space; perhaps it would not be stretching 
the truth to say that two-thirds of the form or 
composition is made up of quads pure and 
simple. Most of the lines contain only one or 
two words, such as invocation, prayer, Scripture 
reading, etc., with a name at the end of the lines, 
the space in between being filled with quads and 
hyphens in the place of leaders. In the best- 
stocked magazine there are only twenty-two 
hyphens. If any headway is to be made with this 
kind of composition it is plain that a pica quad 
is to be used between each pair of hyphens. The 
time saved by the use of one pica em instead of 
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two six-point ems does not need to be pointed 
out to those who have eyes with which to see and 
ears with which to hear. Add to this the com- 
mercial blanks which more and more become the 
fodder of the typesetting machines. These 
blanks are generally set forty-five or fifty-one 
picas wide and in six-point gothic. If the opera- 
tor has to fill out these lines with six-point quads 
he has some job on his hands. 

Important as this problem of speed may be, 
however, it is insignificant compared with the 
item of uniform indention. Suppose the copy 
calls for six, eight and ten point in the same page 
or column, and that the ten-point indention is an 
em. With the regular spaces of the type-bodies 
in question there is not a chance in the world of 
making a uniform indention. On the other 
hand, if every magazine had a channel filled 
with pica quads the problem would solve itself. 
The handiest place is the “fi” channel. 

What has been said about quads could be re- 
peated with as much force about leaders and 
line dashes where these are used. In price-lists 
sixteen picas wide or more, where leaders are 
used between the description and the price, one- 
fourth of the time required for setting could be 
saved by the use of leaders of twelve-point thick- 
ness for six-point type, and sixteen-point thick- 
ness for eight-point type. This does not mean, 
of course, that twelve or sixteen point leaders 
should be used with six and eight point type. 
No, it means that leaders of the faces mentioned 
should be cast to the thickness of the matrix here 
mentioned. For instance: A table of contents 
is to be set up for a catalogue. The type called 
for in the specifications is six-point old style No. 
1, dotted leaders. If the space to be filled with 
leaders is more than eleven picas wide there are 
not enough em leaders in the magazine to fill the 
line. These leaders generally contain two dots 
perem. Ifthe channel had been filled with lead- 
ers twelve points thick and containing four dots, 
twice the space could have been filled and one- 
fourth of the time could have been saved. 

Line dashes should be made twelve, six, and 
three points in thickness, as the copy, where such 
dashes are needed, calls for a certain number of 
inches and fractions of an inch of blank lines. 
In this connection it may be in order to call atten- 
tion to the fact that an eight-point center lino- 
type dash will line with any six-point linotype 
face; that a center ten-point linotype dash will 
line with any eight-point linotype face, and that 
a twelve-point center dash will line with any ten- 
point face. 
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On our typesetting machines, rules of many 
and different kinds are made by the use of a slide 
and a block. Suppose your requirements may 
demand side and center face hair-line, music, 
and full-face rules. All you need to buy is a 











side-face slide of the three kinds of rule. By 
Gidth of | sot. | sist. | opt. | tpt. | spt | 10pt. 
Pica Ems 
_ 7,604 6,283 5,280 3,880 2,970 1,901 
ag 7,604 6,283 5,280 4,520 3,960 3,168 
| ess: 8,364 6,911 5,708 4,268 3,267 2,091 
ere 8364 | 6011 | 5.708 | 4520 | 3,960 | 3,168 
eS 9,124 7,39 6,336 4,656 3,564 2, 
OS. 9,124 7,539 6,336 4,656 3,960 3,168 
, eee 9,504 7,853 6,600 4,850 3,712 2,376 
12540... 9,504 | 7853 | 6,600 | 4850 | 3,960 | 3,168 
_ SR: 9,884 8,167 6,864 5,044 3,860 2,471 
Sein kane 9,884 8,167 6,864 5,044 3,960 3,168 
ee 10,264 8,482 7,128 5,238 4,008 2,566 
J) eee 10,264 8,482 7,128 5,238 4,008 3,168 
SS 0,644 8,796 7,392 5,432 4,158 2,661 
Sag 10,644 8,796 7,392 5,432 4,158 3,168 
eee 11,024 9,110 7,656 5,626 4,304 2,756 
ee 11,024 9,110 7,656 5,626 4,304 3,168 
_ 1,404 9,424 7,920 5,820 4,452 2,851 
vcd 1140¢ | 9424 | 7920 | 5820 | 4452 | 3,168 
Lo 11,784 9,738 8,184 6,014 4,600 2,946 
1 eee 11,784 9,738 8,184 6,014 4,600 3,168 
EEE 12,164 10,052 8,448 6,208 4,748 3,041 
SiS 12,164 10,052 8,448 6,208 4,748 3,168 
OS 12,544 10,367 8,712 6,402 4,896 3,136 
ye ee 12,544 10,367 8,712 6,402 4,896 3,168 
SRE 12,924 10,681 8,976 6,596 5,044 3,231 
ee 13,304 10,995 9,240 6,790 5,192 3,326 
_ 3,684 1,309 9,504 6,984 5,346 3,421 
ae 4,064 11,624 9,768 7,178 5,488 3,516 
RSS 14,444 11,938 10,032 7,372 5,636 3,611 
ee. 14,824 12,252 10,296 7,566 5,784 3,706 
agate 208 | 12566 | 10,560 | 7760 | 5940 | 3,802 
ey Ee 15,588 12,880 10,824 7,954 6,090 3,897 
_ Se. 15,968 13,194 11,088 8,148 6,140 3,992 
21% ...... 16,348 3,508 11,352 8,342 6,290 4,087 
egies: 16,728 | 13822 | 11616 | 8537 | 6440 | 4,183 
2216 ...... 17,108 14,137 1,880 8,731 6,590 4,277 
a... 4ansum 17,488 14,451 12,144 8,926 6,739 4,371 
23% ...... 17,868 14,765 12,408 9,120 6,888 4,467 
PR: 18,248 15,079 12,672 9,314 7,128 4,562 
2446 ...... 18,628 15,392 12,936 9,508 7,277 4,657 
ie scuba 19,008 15,706 3,200 9,702 7,426 4,752 
25% ...... 388 16,020 13,464 9,896 7,575 4,847 
_ ee 19,768 16,334 13,728 10,090 7,722 4,942 
264 12... 20,148 | 16,648 | 13,002 | 10,284 | 7871 | 5,037 
_ ERCEES: 20,528 16,963 14,256 10,478 8,020 5,132 
BIDE snes 20,908 17,277 14,520 10,671 8,168 5,227 
eee 1,288 17,591 14,784 10,866 . 8,316 5,322 
28% ...... 21,668 7,905 5,048 11,060 8,465 5,417 
_ ERE 22,048 18,219 15,312 11,254 8,615 5,512 
2916 ...... 428 18,543 15,576 11,448 8,763 5,607 
We wsack 808 18,849 15,840 11,642 8,910 5,702 























Number of Ems in 22-Inch (132 Pica Ems) Galley. 

*At twenty ems to the line. Eleven and twelve point to be measured as ten- 
point and charged at ten-point price. 
reversing the side-face slide in the casting-block 
it will cast perfect center-face rules. Knock out 
the guide-pin in the slide-groove of the casting- 
block and you are ready for work. Incidentally, 
it will save you the price of three extra slides 
that you have no use for. 

Once upon a time we had wooden floors with 
metal coverings under our typesetting machines, 
ostensibly as a protection against fire risk, but 
primarily as an easy means for sweeping up all 
metal shavings and drippings from the machines. 
With the passing of the wooden floors went the 
fire risk and part of the sweeping problem. But 
the machines continue to produce shavings and 
drippings, and these must be swept up as of 
yore to allow free and easy movements of the 
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machines. The most practical and labor-saving 
means to take care of this part of the linotyper’s 
daily task is a pair of shallow pans so constructed 
that they fit closely between the legs of the ma- 
chines, one in front under the keyboard, the 
other on the side under the metal-pot. They are 
made of sheet steel of about 22 or 24 U.S. S. 
gage, and have two-inch walls on all sides with 
a rim-hemmed top to make a smooth edge. Any 
metal-worker can make the pans, and the cost 
would not be great. When these pans are placed 
under the machines, all the metal falling from 
the machines will drop into the pans, and all the 
boy or the porter has to do to keep the place 
clean is to pick up the pans and carry them to the 
dead-metal dump. Incidentally, any other things 
falling down from the machines, such as mat- 
rices, spacebands, screws, springs, etc., will also 
drop into the pans, and therefore can be picked 
up without the necessity of the operator search- 
ing all over the floor. 

In trade composition houses it is a common 
occurrence any forenoon in the week to see the 
dupeman hard at his task of measuring and com- 
puting the dupes of the previous day and night. 
If they are wrongly measured and figured, a 
wrong invoice will follow, and either the lino- 
typer or his customer will be the loser. Some- 
times the custom is to paste together all dupes of 
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the same type-body and the same slug width and 
then measure the string. 

This tedious and unprofitable dupe measuring 
can be accomplished easily by the simple expe- 
dient of establishing a uniform length for all 
straight composition, say 22 inches or 132 pica 
ems. Have a piece of wood furniture cut to 
this length for each operator, and instruct him 
to fill his galleys to the end of this measuring 
stick and no longer. The dupeman will then 
be able to do his work by counting the full gal- 
leys for each job and multiplying the number of 
such galleys by the number of ems in each gal- 
ley, and adding this, together with the number 
of ems in any short lengths there may happen to 
be. To further lessen the task of the dupeman, 
I append a table on the preceding page, which 
will show at a glance the number of ems con- 
tained in a galley of composition of any kind 
coming from a linotype or an intertype. It is 
correct to the last em. 

I have chosen the twenty-two-inch galley as 
the standard, for the simple reason that a twelve- 
point line twenty-two inches long weighs one 
pound —that is, a galley of linotype or inter- 
type composition twenty-two inches long weighs 
as many pounds as the slug is pica ems wide. 
For instance, a galley of this length twenty ems 
wide weighs twenty pounds. (To be continued.) 


A WORD “MOVIE” OF THE COUNTRY PRINT-SHOP 


PART 2.— BY W. P. KIRKWOOD 


ZA HE great lack in the news- 

papers I have been trying 

to picture was, however, a 

unifying principle or 

motive. Party policy was 

the nearest thing they had 

to that. But you could 

scarcely call a party policy 

—something shifting and 

a different purpose —a uni- 

fying principle for the guidance of a newspaper 

whose field was a local community. Such a pol- 

icy could guide only as the disturbed needle of 

a defective compass might guide a ship at sea in 
a heavy fog. 

It is just here that the country editor of today 
has the advantage of the country editor of three 
or four decades ago. The editor of today, if he 
will accept it, has a unifying principle, a compass 
whose needle is steady and true; or, to change 


the figure, a blue-print, drawn to scale and me- 
chanically right, by which to build. It is here, 
to come back to the movie idea, that the scene 
shifts to, say, ‘‘ forty years afterward.” 

But before we come to what seems to me 
ought to be the crowning satisfaction of the edi- 
tor’s career today, “may we not” glance at a 
flickering picture of the country paper as we 
know it more frequently now? 

The office may not be very unlike that of the 
Interpreter. I know an office in Minnesota, 
from which issues one of the best country week- 
lies in Minnesota, if not one of the best in the 
United States, which is —to use a forceful syno- 
nym for duplication — a “ dead ringer” for that 
of the Interpreter. But in this office hand com- 
position has given place to linotype composition, 
hand and foot-power presses to motor-driven 
machines, small boys or girls smearing ink on 
freshly printed sheets to tape folding-machines, 
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and the pencil or pen to the typewriter. But 
more and more country print-shops today have 
also all of the businesslike, prosperous look of 
a bank. And this mechanical equipment and 
businesslike look mean a great gain. There 
is sound psychology in both. It impresses the 
patron of the modern print-shop. The business 
man who deals with the country print-shop, no 
matter what his own business surroundings may 
look like, is less ready to ask for an inadequate 
price for job-work, advertising, or newspaper 
subscription in an office, or from a man who 
comes from an office, which discloses swift and 
precise business methods and substantial pros- 
perity than was the business man of yesterday 
from a print-shop man of the older kind. More- 
over, any business man is attracted to an office 
of the kind suggested because from it he will 
expect a better product. 

The policy of the country newspaper has 
changed, too. There are partisan papers— 
party-bound papers as of old. But more and 
more we get the newspaper which, while in gen- 
eral espousing the cause of some party, is free 
and independent. When the cause is sufficient, 
it does not shrink from getting after the party 
leaders to compel them to do things needed for 
the public good. If a paper can not bring about 
such things alone, its editor puts the case before 
its editorial association or a group of other edi- 
tors, like-minded, and the party leaders simply 
have to yield. The fact is, men in positions of 
leadership are more and more submitting their 
ideas and plans to the editors of their constitu- 
encies for review. Besides, the editors now have 
other organizations with which to work, such as 
local commercial and civic organizations. In the 
days of the Interpreter, a small-town commercial 
club or a county farm bureau was unknown. 
Things are no longer left so much to George to 
do. George is under supervision; he is a hired 
man and the editor now helps to see that he stays 
on the job. 

Sound business methods are being more 
widely adopted in the newspaper office. Costs 
are determined, and the editor, knowing his 
financial standing and being able to show it, has 
access to credit and the use of capital that only a 
few years ago he could not so readily control. 
This makes him a more efficient and useful mem- 
ber of the community. And, along with this, he 
is in a position to insist on a “square deal” — 
thank Teddy for putting that word-coin into gen- 
eral circulation. Browning, in a burst of enthu- 
siasm, announced, “‘All’s right with the world.” 
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All is not right with the world, but the news- 
paper—the country newspaper—and the 
square-deal idea are helping to put things right. 

And what a change advertising has been 
undergoing! The perennial “ad.” is a thing of 
the past almost. Advertising is now business 
news, and the newspaper reader reads advertis- 
ing to get the news of the town almost as faith- 
fully as, if not more faithfully than, he reads the 
reading matter to which the “ads.” are “ next.” 
The vicious patent-medicine advertisement is 
going out, too, giving a higher value to all news- 
paper advertising space. 

Newspapers issuing from such offices, follow- 
ing sound business practice, and directed by men 
guided by a sincere desire for the public good, 
radiate wholesome influences. They have the 
confidence of their communities, limited as these 
may be, and they furnish the news on which their 
readers base their judgments and shape their 
individual and community courses of action. 
They are, therefore, in the truest sense, molders 
of public opinion, educational agents that have 
vast power. 

But there is that which I have called the 
crowning satisfaction of the country-newspaper 
business; that which marks, I am convinced, a 
new epoch for the country publisher. And that 
is—the unifying principle, the master motive, 
of community service. 

Community service means the promotion of 
a sound and healthy commercial, social, mental, 
and spiritual life in a community. It means the 
bringing together of all the better elements of 
a community —those of the town or trade cen- 
ter and those of the surrounding rural places 
which contribute to the trade center’s varied 
activities. Community building was a concept 
unknown to the editor of thirty or forty years 
ago. Today it is an accepted concept of dynamic 
force, full of significance to most of the country 
towns of America. 

Community service, as such a concept, is fast 
finding its way into the country press— in the 
Middle West, at least. As this ideal gains accep- 
tance, giving definite direction to newspaper 
effort for the upbuilding of communities, the 
press gains an enlarged constituency with a truer 
conception of the power and usefulness of the 
newspaper. That is why I said at the outset that 
the country weekly, the product of the country 
print-shop, was entering a new and lasting era 
of prosperity and influence, for this new ideal, 
giving direction to the country-weekly editor’s 
thought and effort, unifying his activities, 
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through the progress of the community, must 
react favorably upon his business. It must 
mean business methods and business equipment, 
for these are necessary to efficiency of service. 
It clarifies the whole problem of policies and 
expediencies, for it gives a concrete aim to all 
editorial activities. It settles once for all the 
question of adequate rates for advertising, for 
job-work, and for subscriptions, for the man on 
an unstable financial footing — doing business 
by guesswork, however shrewd the guessing — 
can not serve effectively; consequently the pub- 
lisher striving to realize his community ideal will 
have slight hesitancy in making his charges what 
they ought to be. The same ideal will sweep out 
the questionable advertisement and put new 
driving power into legitimate advertising, for 
advertising to be of service must produce results. 
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All of this, and more that might be added, 
means that the country weekly is to be on a surer 
footing in the future. 

Community service, community building, then, 
as a master motive, establishes the country- 
weekly publisher securely in his position of lead- 
ership. It assures added community prosperity 
and the local development of the finer satisfac- 
tions of life in which he must share, and no other 
agency can take this from him —neither the city 
daily, coming in from a distance and concerned 
with the larger affairs of a larger community, 
nor the school, nor the church, nor any other. 
And this all brings us back to my original propo- 
sition, that the country weekly is entering on a 
new and lasting era of prosperity and usefulness. 
My essay, in fact, has worked out somewhat like 
a problem in geometry, rather than a “ movie.” 


‘SOME CAUSES OF NOISE IN PRESSES, WITH 
SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


BY G. WAGENLANDER 


SH work which takes a number 
| of operations on older ma- 


chines, both printers and 
i press designers have over- 
| looked a factor that is im- 
| portant in its relation to the 
ao cost of production and to 
the various illnesses of employees. That is 
noise. It seems to me that press manufacturers 
do not go far enough into the field of mechanics 
as applied to the manufacture of other machin- 
ery. They might borrow to great advantage 
from the automobile bearing and lubrication 
features. Gears are not necessarily noisy — it 
is the way they are mounted and lubricated that 
is responsible for the noise. Instead of employ- 
ing a nest of gears to reach a certain point, the 
use of the bevel-gear mounted with ball-thrust 
and adjustable roller-bearings, fitted with hous- 
ing to maintain proper lubrication, becomes the 
least noisy with a reduction of horse-power. 
Since these bearings are made in large quan- 
tities to supply the automobile trade, they can be 
purchased more cheaply, if anything, than 
bronze bearings. The press manufacturer goes 
to the trouble of making elaborate gear-guards; 
the automobile builder, at no greater cost, casts 
his gear-guard to form a housing which excludes 


dirt and at the same time provides a means for 
continuous lubrication. 

In the ordinary bearing the wearing action is 
friction plus pressure equivalent to the load car- 
ried; with the anti-friction bearing there is 
merely the pressure of the load. The difference 
in driving power and wear can easily be demon- 
strated by taking a quarter-inch steel roller, lay- 
ing it on a flat board or stone slab, when it will 
be found that with the shoe-sole firmly pressed 
on it you can easily move your foot back and 
forth. Now remove the roller, and with the 
same firm pressure you will not have enough 
power in your leg to move your foot. If you are 
capable of supplying the multiplied amount of 
physical force required it should be obvious to 
any one what the result will be to the shoe-sole 
and to the slab. 

In the ordinary bearing, as soon as friction 
has sufficiently worn it so that the gear can ride 
or hop, a ten-tooth gear traveling at the rate of 
100 revolutions per minute will deliver to the 
bearing 1,000 miniature blows per revolution 
and to each gear-tooth 100. This causes sur- 
face scaling and crystallization of metals both 
in the bearings and on the faces of the gear- 
teeth. 

For illustration I will use the planer and mal- 
let. In actual service one hour each day, in six 
months they present a sorry appearance —the 
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back of the planer is scaling away and the bottom 
of the mallet crumbling. Take the same articles 
and rub them together with the same force for 
an equal length of time and you will have little 
more than the varnish worn away. The noise 
and blows are necessary to get results in planing 
down the form, whereas the blows delivered by 
a riding or hopping gear are entirely unneces- 
sary and are multiplyingly destructive; besides, 
additional horsepower is required to produce 
this destruction. 

The wonderful wearing quality of fiber as 
reported in mechanics convinces me that its use 
in some of the details of press construction 
would prove a revelation. The wearing quality 
of fiber, from personal observation, is not due 
to its having any greater frictional resistance, 
but on account of its inherent resiliency. It 
cushions the blows which in two metals create 
scaling and crystallization, just the same as a 
piece of sole leather tacked to the back of the 
planer will save both planer and mallet. 

We sprang from one extreme to the other, 
from the impossible spongy wood bearer to the 
terribly destructive steel one. None of us 
seemed to think of a happy medium, a bearer 
which would stand up under pressure, yet having 
sufficient resiliency to preserve the original 
periphery of the cylinder-rims. I firmly believe 
that a steel bearer surfaced with a quarter-inch 
thickness of fiber would work to perfection; if 
made about an eighth of an inch wider than the 
cylinder-rims it would show by contrast when 
the fiber is worn or guttered and needs either 
underlaying or renewal. If fiber did not serve 
the purpose, there are other metals less destruc- 
tive, such as copper, brass and zinc. Presses, 
both flat-bed and web, are bound to gutter the 
cylinder rims and bearers, where a given size of 
form is worked for years, such as documents, 
magazines and periodicals. If the form takes 
about 2,000 pounds, the cylinder would be set at 
2,200 pounds. On the actual printing line, then, 
the bearer or rim contact pressure is only 200 
pounds, the other 2,000 pounds being taken by 
the form; whereas, in the margins the contact 
pressure is the full 2,200 pounds, with a con- 
sequent more rapid disintegration of surface 
metals. On the document web, in constant ser- 
vice for three or four years, these gutters can 
be felt plainly by holding the finger on either rim 
while the press is running. 

What is that black pasty muck showing on 
bearers and rims of both flat and rotary presses? 
It is composed of about ninety-five per cent of 
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metal molecules, either scaled or crystallized, 
due to pressure contact, and about five per cent 
lubricant. If, after a few years’ use this disinte- 
gration reduces circumference of the cylinder 
just one lead, on a web press traveling at a speed 
of 6,000 impressions per hour, we have a non- 
unison slip of almost three inches per minute — 
to be conservative I will cut it to two inches. 
With the press running only 36,000 impressions 
per day, this slip amounts to sixty feet. When 
plates that should easily produce a million copies 
are worn out at two or three hundred thousand, 
why blame the pressman? On flat-beds the case 
is aggravated on account of having to contend 
with rotary and reciprocatory action of the units. 

I will cite one of a great number of instances, 
where failure to observe technicalities created 
havoc. A job web press, run at least ten years, 
would have not less than four years’ continuous 
running at from 120,000 to 150,000 impres- 
sions per twenty-four-hour day. A job was to 
run in green copying-ink, both sides, with very 
little margin between plates around the cylin- 
der’s circumference. The anti-smut web was to 
run, and as the average job did not require the 
anti-smut web, it had not been used for years. 
The anti-smut web kept on breaking on the re- 
wind side of the tympan-cylinder until it repre- 
sented a roll of splices; it was finally condemned 
and the job was horribly gotten out without it. 
I was working in the vicinity when the trouble 
occurred, and it was but a short time until I had 
figured out the cause of the trouble. 

The causes of the trouble were: The ground 
away cylinder-rims and consequently under- 
packed tympan-cylinder; the carrying of a 
medium soft packing, with cylinders guttering 
in the small margins. Slippage of the anti-smut 
web during marginal intervals was thus practi- 
cally nullified. With tympan-cylinder feeding 
insufficient stock for the gear-driven rewind- 
ing device it was only natural for this web to 
continue to break; the removal of one or possi- 
bly two sheets from under the plates and adding 
them to the tympan-cylinder, would have reme- 
died the trouble in a jiffy. This, however, would 
not correct the rapid destruction of plates, the 
only proper remedy being new cylinder-rims on 
both cylinders. 

Bearers on web presses to date are entirely 
inadequate, they should be at least three-fourths 
of the width of the cylinder-shaft boxes. The 
cylinder-rims, traveling in contact with each 
other, are the only bearings necessary between 
cylinders. 
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The reason I give for stating that cylinder- 
rims are inadequate is that, whereas wear of the 
box or cylinder-shaft may be taken up by adjust- 
ment screws, there is no remedy for the loss that 
the rims have sustained by erosion as a result of 
contact pressure. Of all the web-presses coming 
under my observation for a number of years, all 
other essential features age only about one-half 
as fast as the cylinder-rims, those having the nar- 
rowest rims being in the worst condition. It is 
obvious then, that, were a considerably wider 
rim provided to carry contact-pressure, erosion 
would be greatly lessened. 

Eccentric-bearings, where each is individually 
adjustable, are entirely wrong on two gear- 
driven units traveling in contact with each other, 
where one unit has permanent bearings and the 
other is adjustable. The reason is that the wear 
on the drive side of the machine is not the same 
as on the opposite side, hence, in course of time, 
in order to keep perfect contact it will be neces- 
sary to turn one eccentric further than the other. 
Doing this throws the adjustable unit out of par- 
allel with its relation, so that the mechanical 
action between the two becomes oblique. 

The only reason that eccentric-bearings are 
employed is for the sake of adjustment; if the 
machine is built so that these eccentrics are on 
center when new, rigidity is absolute; but the 
instant it becomes necessary to turn them for 
adjustment they are no longer on dead center, 
and rigidity becomes a myth. 

There are a number of presses which demon- 
strate eccentric fallacies; for instance, the Gor- 
don. When new, the slight oscillation of the 
eccentric is to its dead center when impression 
is taken. When worn to such an extent that the 
bed does not come quite so close to the platen, 
the eccentric does not oscillate to its center, with 
the result that there is a rattle and jar of the 
eccentric-control mechanism. In a great many 
instances with heavy work the control lever is 
completely thrown off. Pressmen throughout 
the world are familiar with this failing of the 
Gordon press. 

On presses of the Universal type of construc- 
tion the same fact is demonstrated, because the 
eccentric is used as an impression adjustment 
and it is never on dead center when impression 
is taken; therefore, its rigidity is confined to 
the latches which hold the bar connecting the two 
eccentrics. Anyone can easily verify this asser- 
tion. With a fairly heavy form ready to print, 
hold up the eccentric connecting-bar without 
quite latching; when the platen takes the impres- 
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sion this bar will be jerked out of the hand, or 
if the grip is tight enough the hand will be car- 
ried with it as the eccentrics are seeking to get 
away from the impression. For this reason, as 
pressmen have observed, the latches on presses 
of this style of construction soon become loose 
and rattling. 

Even where rigidity is non-essential, in deliv- 
ery devices, etc., I have seen pressmen fume and 
wear their nerves to rags because with contact 
of two gear-driven units set as nearly perfect as 
possible the results secured were very poor. 
Why? Because in order to get this perfection 
of adjustment it was necessary to turn one of the 
eccentric-bearings further than the other, caus- 
ing obliqueness of action. Where such eccentric- 
bearing adjustable gear-driven units carry 
rubber-faced rollers, the wear of which is very 
uneven, obliqueness is accentuated by the bear- 
ing turning still further in order to get surface 
contact. Where one rubber-faced roller is worn 
smaller than the other there is this further 
trouble, the small one is trying to deliver less 
of the sheet per revolution than the other. 

Why do pressmen in general, and web press- 
men in particular, persist in setting rollers out 
on the extreme edge of the sheet on sheet- 
carrying, feeding and delivery devices? No 
matter whether they are gear or friction driven, 
a great deal of trouble and wasted time is caused 
thereby. Nearly all stocks are more or less 
expanded at the edges as a result of atmospheric 
conditions, and they should therefore have the 
liberty of traveling at will; in order to keep up 
with the normal or taut part of the sheet these 
expanded edges must be at liberty to travel 
faster than press speed. The instant you set a 
contact roller of any description on this ex- 
panded edge you are hampering or retarding its 
progress through the press. 

In an office where all adjustments and repairs 
are in the hands of a machine-shop, pressmen 
are not thrown upon their own resources, hence 
do not get the practice necessary to make them 
adepts in technique as regards mechanical faults 
the machine develops as it becomes older. 

Failure of technical application on the part of 
a force of machinists under observation for 
years amounts to almost criminal negligence. I 
have heard this expression, ‘‘ The cylinders are 
not strong enough to stand setting to the bear- 
ers,” or “ The frame of the press is not strong 
enough to permit setting of the cylinders to the 
bearers.” While I admit that there are presses 
that may be too weak to permit setting to the 
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bearers any large degree heavier than printing- 
force, what is to hinder them being set at least 
heavy enough for the force required? They 
must stand the force of printing; if this were 
not true then every so-called weak press would 
break when the pressman commenced to make it 
ready, because if it is not set to the bearers to 
at least the impression force required, he is 
obliged to add more packing until he has reached 
this force. Where, then, is the difference regard- 
ing ‘“‘ weakness”? 

It makes this difference to the employer: 
First, the additional tympan throws the two 
units out of unison with each other; second, non- 
unison friction requires more horse-power; 
third, non-unison friction creates rapid destruc- 
tion of plates or type, and also poorer product; 
fourth, on long runs, on account of this friction, 
additional or new make-ready is required, and 
oftentimes new plates are necessary. 

I will cite one of many so-called weakness de- 
lusions. This was a practically new press when 
it came under my observation—a rotary-web 
press having three printing cylinders (two plate 
and one number-head) to one tympan-cylinder, 
thus requiring make-ready on each of the three 
cylinders, producing three copies per revolution. 

At the time I was detailed to this machine the 
pressman had just commenced the process of 
make-ready. His first procedure was the pain- 
ful necessity of registering on the lower sheet of 
the tympan, 168 pieces of heavy manila over the 
number-heads. It was necessary to do this care- 
fully because the printing of one of the plate- 
cylinders ran very close to the numbers; the 
rims of the number-head cylinder were an equal 
distance away from the rims of the tympan- 
cylinder. I said to the pressman: ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with drawing the number-head cylinder 
up so that the rims come together, instead of 
going to all that trouble?” 

He looked at me wearily and said: ‘‘I know 
that it is wrong; but the machinists claim that it 
is not strong enough to stand the strain.” 

Think of it! It was not strong enough to 
stand the strain, yet at the same time he was put- 
ting on strain when he was pasting on the heavy 
manilas. The machinists had actually succeeded 
in stuffing this delusion into his head, and his is 
not the only head which has been stuffed with 
that kind of “ dope.” 

Now for a few pointers on lubrication. Even 
the owner of a humble flivver who is interested 
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in the ease of running, noiselessness and longev- 
ity of his machine would laugh at you if you sug- 
gested the use of but one consistency of lubricant 
for the whole machine; yet printers persist in 
wasting gallon after gallon of oil annually be- 
cause it is not of the correct consistency for the 
condition of the machine, and while doing so 
they are prematurely aging the press. 

It is evident that gear-driven members, oiled 
with a lubricant giving a film of scarcely one one- 
thousandth of an inch on bearings so worn that 
gears ride and intermediate gears hop around 
on their mounting-studs, actually spit out this 
light lubricant and spray it over the work and 
operator. When a lubricant giving three or 
four one-thousandths of an inch film is used, it 
more effectually cushions the blows, and, when 
the bearings are not too much worn, prevents 
riding of gears. 

On several occasions when I have suggested 
the use of heavier oil, I have been informed that 
it was tried and did not work. This, while 
apparently true, is not a fact; but it requires an 
explanation which pressmen should be the first 
to grasp. You have a small quantity of soft ink 
in the fountain with a film of it around the 
roller; you want to change to a heavy tacky ink; 
if you put it right into the soft, will it commence 
to feed or film around the roller? Not until 
the heavy has neutralized the soft. 

Therefore, it requires patience and perse- 
verance. It may take several days before the 
heavier oil will commence to thoroughly film 
shafts and bearings. Naturally, you must not 
expect it to run right in and out again the way the 
light oil did; you are putting it in to form a film, 
not to run out at once and spatter all over your- 
self and the work. Considering the condition 
of the machine and selecting the proper oils will 
reduce horse-power and noise, will cut the oil- 
bill in half and will prolong the life of the press 
to a very great extent. 

Would you, after a year’s running such as a 
press (particularly a web) gets, pour the same 
light oil in the crank-case of your automobile 
that you did when it was new? If you did it 
would require gallons instead of quarts, to say 
nothing of smoking up the road and the effect of 
the grinding noisy mechanism on your nerves. 
Then why do you, year after year for five, ten 
or twenty years, throw away dollars by having 
your press oiled with one and the same consis- 
tency of lubricant from the time it was new? 
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In his interesting book, “The University of Hard 
nocks,” Ralph Parlette makes the following statement: 
“Things that go down, run themselves. Things that go 
upward must be pushed.” Apply this thought to your 
own business — or, better, let us paraphrase: If a print- 
ing business is going downward, or is not paying as it 
should, it is evident that it is “running itself,” or, at least, 
‘s not receiving the careful attention to the management 
that it should have. If the business is successful, it is 
evident that some good hard and careful pushing is being 
done somewhere. As a clock will 





The Outlook. 

At this time of the year it is usual for business men to 
waste a large amount of time in looking backward and 
criticizing conditions and management of the past year. 
To a small extent it is good to take stock of our errors that 
we may avoid a repetition of them; however, it is also wise 
to remember that the first time a thing is done in the 
wrong way it may be an error but the second time the 
same mistake occurs it is pure carelessness. If we have 
corrected our errors and done the best possible under the 
conditions existing there will be 





run down if not wound at proper 
intervals, so a printing business 
must receive constant careful wind- 
ing up—or, in other words, contin- 
ual pressure must be brought to 
bear on the business by the one 
responsible for the management. 
Printing offers just as good an 
opportunity for making a success 





E ought not to 
look back un- 
less it is to derive 
useful lessons from 
past errors, and for 


little reason for looking backward, 
for we will be masters of condi- 
tions and circumstances and will 
be prepared to look forward. 

The outlook for 1920 is good 
for business generally, and partic- 
ularly for the printing business. 
There is every indication that this 
will be the biggest year that print- 


as any other business — but it erdom has ever known. The vari- 
won’t run by itself. the purpose of profit- ous lines of trade are awake to a 
. lization of the value of direct 

ing by dear bou pecans 
THE INLAND PRINTER frequent- § y ght advertising and will make greater 
ly receives requests for information experience. use of it than ever before. The 
which has appeared in a late, and —WAsHINGTON great increase in the call for all 


even a current, issue of our maga- 
zine. We consider it a part of our 
duty as the world’s leading trade 





classes of goods has made a de- 
mand on the printer for the great 
mass of printed matter that is 








journal in the printing and allied 

industries to keep our readers informed as to the latest 
developments of the trade. But when we get an inquiry 
for something which has been in print just a few 
months before the request came in, it means that the 
correspondent must wait until we can reply to his letter, 
causing an annoying, unnecessary delay. A file of THE 
INLAND PRINTER is a veritable cyclopedia of information 
on printing, and if our readers will read the articles care- 
fully, at least give them a glance so as to be familiar with 
the contents, and will keep the back numbers at hand, 
much time will be saved in getting early information. 
The Table of Contents is a classified index of all the 
articles in the current issue, valuable for reference, and 
should be preserved with the reading matter pages. 
This will also relieve the members of our staff of much 
needless correspondence and will give them more time 
for providing the hard-to-find information. 
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being used today in packing goods 
for the consumer. The indications are that the shortage 
of labor will continue for some time, and that, therefore, 
the pay roll will range high and the workers will demand 
concessions and considerations; but to offset this the 
public has been educated to think in a higher scale of 
prices, and money is seemingly plentiful, even if a dollar 
will not buy as much as “befo’ de wah.” 

If printers generally will take advantage of their 
present opportunity and install as much as possible of 
modern labor-saving (No, that is not the right word; we 
should have said labor-expanding) machinery that will 
make the efforts of each worker many fold more pro- 
ductive, the year 1920 will be the beginning of an extended 
era of prosperity that will not only place the printing 
business in its proper place as a profit maker but also 
raise the printer himself to a place of honor in the councils 
of those who control the business of the world. 
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Notwithstanding the little annoyances of paper short- 
age, labor shortage and unrest, the reduced value of the 
dollar, and the difficulty of getting machinery as needed, 
the printers of the United States and Canada can con- 
gratulate themselves upon the brilliant outlook for the 
year we have just entered.—Bernard Daniels. 





Vocational Schools and Printing. 

We are indebted to that master craftsman and good 
friend of the printers, Charles Francis, for the following, 
which we are using editorially because of its great impor- 
tance and because it is so closely in line with thoughts 
that have been passing through our own mind of late: 

For some years past there has been a strong effort by 
the International Typographical 
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national press in all directions so that many of our people 
may be given the advantage, while in the learning age, to 
become not only good English scholars but also good 
editorial writers, with instruction given in all branches of 
printing, such as photoengraving, electrotyping, composi- 
tion, presswork, binding and mailing, and such other 
branches as may seem consistent for a high class mechanic. 
There should be instruction in regard to paper, the quality 
of paper, the make up of newspapers, periodicals, maga- 
zines, books, etc., so that when copy comes to the com- 
mercial or newspaper printer, economies in production 
may be exercised. Having attained the grade of third 
industry, and being the great educator of the nation, 
printing should have this educational system. 

There will, of course, be some 





Union and by local unions, the 
Board of Education, the United 


objection by the unions, and also 
the employers, if commercial work 


Typothete (an employing printers’ 
organization) and others, notably 
the Hudson Guild, to benefit 
humanity, especially those likely 
to make a living at printing, by 
establishing schools to assist aspir- 
ing pupils, and those now engaged 
in the business of printing, to a 
greater knowledge, to make more 
competent workmen. 

These efforts are many, though 
they really embrace only a few 
pupils, except for the New York 
School of Printers’ Apprentices, 


HE leading rule for 

the lawyer, as for the 
man of every calling, is dili- 
gence. Leave nothing for 
tomorrow which can be 
done today. Never let 
your correspondence fall 
behind. Whatever piece 
of business you have in 
hand, before stopping do 
all the labor pertaining to 
it which can then be done. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


should emanate from these schools 
that would be detrimental to their 
interests. There is a way out of 
this, and that is by producing work 
only for the organizations, and 
having the literary and vocational 
colleges supported by the public. 
In the schools already estab- 
lished, only one branch is taught, 
principally composition and the 
English language. Many are part- 
time schools for apprentices, who 
give part of their evenings and 
part of their employers’ time. 


which now has an enrolment of 
412 pupils. This school would 





We would, under the college 
system, be educating young men to 








have had over five hundred in 

attendance but for the interference of the war. There 
are also classes in vocational schools in New York city, 
Chicago, and other cities, and a school at Indianapolis 
under the patronage of the United Typothete. There 
is a correspondence course carried on under the auspices 
of the International Typographical Union, and a school 
for pressmen at the Pressmen’s Home. All of these are 
spasmodic, though efficient, but it certainly goes to show 
that a more united and thoroughly systematic course of 
study is necessary for the ‘“‘art preservative of all arts.” 

It is therefore with this necessity in mind that the 
writer makes the following economic suggestion: 

That the presidents of the five international unions, 
the president of the United Typothete of America, the 
president of the National Printers’ League, and the federal 
director of vocational schools get together and study the 
problem of establishing colleges of printing at convenient 
centers throughout the United States. 

Most of those looking at this proposition might say 
at first glance that it is impossible, but it should be done 
as the necessity shows for itself. 

There is no means, at present, of educating a printer. 
The colleges should be built with the idea of elevating our 


become expert in all departments 
or in such courses as they may select, at the same time 
maintaining the part-time system. This would give 
ambitious young men the opportunity to become execu- 
tives and employers with far better preparation than is 
possible now. It would also educate large classes of 
buyers of printing — so necessary in this advanced age. 

If it could be done it would be well to start with five 
colleges at least—say, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, or such other points as are 
within easy reach of the large centers — and concentrate 
the best of our talent to this conservation proposition. 

It may be said, in closing, that in the present method 
there is no incentive, even in composition. The young 
man never sees the actual result of his work, except 
perhaps a proof, and this is not an inspiration. 

It could be commercialized in such a way as not to 
interfere with the present business. This, of course, would 
not be to the interest of either the worker or the business 
man. It would at all times tend to an excellent education 
from a literary standpoint, and it would become an 
educational institution which after a few years would 
develop into just what the telephone has. And then 
we shall wonder why it was so long in coming. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 


of good faith. 


How Do Our Readers Look At It? 


To the Editor: Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The enclosed two gems are from a Boston morning paper. 
As illustrating the kind of material now finding its way to the 
editorial and proof desks, it is refreshing —or depressing. 
Depends upon how you look at it. 

Advertisement in leading Boston daily paper, Nov. 7, 1919: 
“WANTED—Ambitious young high school graduate to begin as office boy 
on a big daily paper to learn editorial end of the newspaper business.’’ 

From editorial column, same issue: 

“President Wilson also congratulated Govener-Elect Edward I. Edwards 
of New Jersey. It is pleasant to see him able to sit up and take notice— 
or to take notice, even if he can’t sit up. 

Judging by the last paragraph, some one not a graduate 
of the high school has been promoted. 

CHARLES LAWSON. 





Composing-Room Production. 
To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILLINOIS. 

I read with much interest Mr. Daniels’ article on composing- 
room production, and while many good points are made in 
this excellent article, still, after sober reflection, I think Mr. 
Daniels is seeking after the impossible. 

The author states that the average of sixty per cent is much 
too low, and that in these days of non-distribution systems for 
the composing room the average productive time should be as 
high as ninety per cent. 

Now, honestly, can this really be done? 

For example: Our composing room is thoroughly modern, 
has the non-distribution system of the Lanston Monotype 
Company, and during two exceedingly busy months this fall, 
September and October, our compositors turned in 3,189 hours 
of productive time, and 1,193 hours of non-productive time, or 
seventy per cent chargeable. This is a very high average 
in our shop. 

During that time our non-productive help, consisting of 
proofreaders, copywriters, errand boys, foremen, etc., had 
1,446 hours’ time, all non-productive, of course. Based on the 
total time our productive average is fifty-five per cent. 

Going back to the non-productive time of compositors, I 
find this consisted of breaking up the forms, instructing appren- 
tices, some distribution of foundry type, waiting for instructions 
on jobs, and miscellaneous items. Work of this nature can not 
be avoided in the busiest shops, and in dull seasons the per- 
centage runs very much higher. 

Now, when you strike the slack periods — a few days here 
and a few weeks there — such as every shop has, what are you 
going to do? Lay off your well trained men that are almost 
impossible to get when you really need their services? This 
would be business suicide if you have any regard for a loyal and 
smooth working organization in your plant. 

When the dull periods do come, as come they will, non- 
productive time mounts to as high as sixty or seventy per cent 


All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


of the week’s total. I note that the average productive time 
for August and September in the U. T. A. shops is sixty-one 
per cent. Sixty-five per cent is as high as we may expect under 
the most favorable conditions. 

So I am afraid the high cost of composition is here to stay 
for a while at least. 

I thought it would do no harm to express my opinion on 
this subject as I am afraid that Mr. Daniels is looking forward 
to conditions in high-class shops that will never come to pass; 
if the printers in these abnormally busy times can not get above 
sixty-one per cent productive time, I’m afraid they never will 
in the days to come. J. A. SINGLER. 





The French Viewpoint. 


To the Editor: PaRIs, FRANCE. 

Pursuant to the notes published in the American Press, we 
take the liberty of exposing, in the enclosed letter, the French 
point of view, that is to say, that the French sentiments are, 
and will be forever, feelings of sympathy and gratefulness for 
the American nation. RENE BILLovux. 

The letter referred to follows: 

In September we read an article which had been written 
after M. Radiguer’s visit to your country. Regret is expressed 
in this article that France should make the United States less 
advantageous tariff conditions than those accorded to England 
for all printing material brought into France coming from the 
United States. 

We are well aware that the affection we feel for our American 
friends is reciprocal. 

We think it advisable to draw your attention to the fact that 
our printing accessories are taxed on importation to your coun- 
try at double the rate of custom dues required on the entry into 
France of American products of the same nature. 

If French printers hesitate to buy material from America 
it is without the slightest intention to boycott the United States 
dealers. But the latter require half the amount of the bill when 
the order is given and the rest on delivery of goods. Now, our 
printers, with resources crippled by the war, need a rather long 
credit in order to facilitate their purchases. Another point is 
the present excessive rate of exchange. Americans, in their 
own interest, will understand that France, for whom they 
fought so bravely, deserves to be helped now to rise from her 
ruins. 

Before the war a fourth of the foreign importation of print- 
ing material was received from the United States. 

We believe it to be necessary that you should be in posses- 
sion of the above named points in order that you should not in 
any way attribute the measures taken to sentiments which do 
not exist in our country. France earnestly desires to demon- 
strate her friendly feelings in all relations, commercial and 
otherwise, with the United States, and to express both her 
sympathy and gratitude to the American nation. 
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This occasion also offers the opportunity of observing how 
essential it is that all questions of this order should be examined 
on both sides in such a way as to permit of commercial relations 
satisfactory to the two countries. 

A sure proof of the desire of French printers to buy from the 
United States is the recent founding of a society with a capital 
of $200,000 with a view to putting American printing material 
advantageously on the French market. RENE BILLovux. 





INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tue London Society of Compositors has donated £500 to 
the fund for the relief of families of members who have fallen 
in the war, £250 to the Caxton Convalescent Home War 
Memorial, and £100 to the Loyd Home, at Deal, for a peace 
memorial. 

THROUGH an agreement made in December last between 
the London Master Printers’ Association and the London 
Printing and Kindred Trades Federation, a basic advance of 
714 shillings per week in journeymen’s wages was put into 
effect; also for women and male juniors an advance of 314 
shillings. 

THE readjustment of hours caused by the adoption of the 
forty-eight-hour week has led to at least one London firm in 
the printing trade trying to omit Saturday work. The 
experiment is naturally arousing much interest. The work 
people were somewhat suspicious at first, there being some 
fear of extensions of overtime or other disadvantages possibly 
involved. After a thirty weeks’ trial, however, the chapel of 
the house voted, by a majority of three to one, for the con- 
tinuance of the five-day week. 


GERMANY. 


THE world renowned humorous weekly, Die Fliegende 
Blaetter, published at Munich, recently celebrated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its founding. 

HERMANN BvutTTER, of the Butter Type Foundry at Dresden, 
has donated to the Book and Manuscript Museum at Leipsic 
an extensive collection of newspapers, containing specimens 
from all parts of the world, including numerous copies from 
China, Japan, India and other countries of the far East. This 
museum has a special section devoted to the newspaper press. 

THERE was a meeting, in the Book Trades Building, at 
Leipsic, on November 26, last, of representatives of the paper 
producers and paper users of Germany, to discuss the stand- 
ardization of paper sizes. As a result an obligatory resolution 
was adopted, to begin with the establishment of the universal 
paper sizes (Weltformate) advocated since 1911 by the Briicke 
organization of scientists at Munich. It is recognized that ‘“‘the 
time for the introduction of this important reform could not 
be better choz_n than the present, when all stores of paper are 
empty and our machinery is worn out, and when our entire 
business must be newly organized.” 


FRANCE. 

TuE Lyons fair, to be held in March, will include printing 
materials, paper and stationery. 

A PROMINENT publishing house of France makes this 
announcement: “The successive increases in the cost of 
printing, of paper and of general expenses still actively con- 
tinuing, oblige the publishers of fiction at 314 francs per volume 
to increase the surcharge on the price from thirty per cent 
(previously fixed) to one hundred per cent.” 

No daily newspaper has ever attained such remarkable 
figures in circulation as those in November last of La Presse de 
Paris, the strike period consolidation of the fifty-six Parisian 
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publications composing the famous ‘“‘b/oc” which directed the 
tide in the elections. The circulation on the second day of its 
existence was 2,954,137, and soon rose to more than 4,000,000 
per day. La Presse de Paris published no advertisements. 
The strike ended disadvantageously to the workers, and on 
December 1 the various dailies resumed separate publication. 


INDIA. 
PaPER soon becomes brittle and useless in this country. It 
is almost impossible to keep permanent records. The principal 
enemies here of paper are insects and oxidation, in the latter 
case mainly due to chemicals which have been allowed to 
remain in the pulp and whose destructive action is increased 
by moisture and heat. Among the insects most destructive of 
paper are the cockroach, the silver-fish and the weevil. The 
lower classes of paper seem to be immune from the attack of 
insects, but the impurities they contain hasten their decay, 
which goes on whether in use or in store, but when exposed to 
light the decay is most rapid. The destruction of books by 
weevils is principally due to the attraction of the paste used 
in bindings; especially is this the case if the paste has not been 
prepared with a suitable poison; but poison in the paste wil! 
keep the insects at bay for only a while. The Government is 
making inquiries into the causes of the perishing of paper in 
India, and the librarian of the Imperial Library, at Calcutta, 
has been visiting all the Indian libraries to learn how to pre- 
serve old books and records. 


ITALY. 

Ir is reported that the New York Herald is trying to buy 
a building in the center of Rome for the offices of a Rome 
edition of that paper. 

A NEW national law prohibits the printing of newspapers 
on Sunday. It provides a fine of 10,000 lire and the confisca- 
tion of the issue for the first violation and the suppression of 
the newspaper for the second offense. 

THE editorial offices of the Resto del Carlino, published at 
Bologna, were recently invaded by some two hundred enraged 
orchestral musicians, to protest against a criticism of their 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The paper’s 
musical critic was seized and beaten. 

AUSTRIA. 

BECAUSE of paper scarcity the Vienna newspapers are now 
permitted to issue only two pages of text daily. 

A COTERIE of get-rich-quick strivers in Vienna, one of them 
a banker, undertook to print and circulate counterfeit American 
$10 notes. Some five thousand of these had already been 
printed when the police got wind of the business and promptly 
arrested those involved in it. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Except under license, type metal, linotype metal and 
strawboard may not at present be imported into this country. 

It is stated that there are in Australia more than seven 
hundred provincial newspapers, employing twenty-five thou- 
sand men. 

AUSTRALIA is forging ahead in printing, as shown by the 
recent publication of ‘‘ Australia Unlimited,” a book of 1,140 
pages, containing eight hundred illustrations, and weighing 
over nine pounds. At one time a large proportion of the 
books about Australia were printed in Great Britain, but 
this monster volume, including the engravings it contains, 
was produced entirely in Australia. 

BELGIUM. 

THE monthly production of paper in this country in 1913 
(the year before the war) amounted to 11,500 tons monthly. 
In June of 1919 it was 3,000 tons and climbed to 4,000 tons 
in July. 
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In me all buman knowledge dwells ; 

The oracle or oracles, 

Past, present, future, I reveal, 

Or in oblivious silence seal; 

What L preserve can perish never — 

hat L forego is lost forever. 

L speak all languages; by me 

The deaf may hear, the blind may see, 

The dumb converse, the dead of old 

Communion with the living bold. 

Alt lands are one beneath my rule, 

All nations learners in my school. 

Men of all ages, everywhere, 

Become contemporaries there. 
—James Montgomery (1776-1854.) 

* * *x * 


The Great Instrument. 


RINTING is the organ upon which 
the great symphony of human des- 

tiny is played by divers hands. It voices 
concords and discords. It ultimately 
expresses the forward thought of all 
mankind. It is in the power of those 
who play upon it, but whatever power 
the players have is mute and ineffective 
if this great organ is not at their com- 
mand. It is the teacher and inspirer of 
those who play upon it worthily, though 
fools as well as wise men may touch 
its keys. 
The wind-harp chooses not the tone 
Which through its trembling threads is blown; 


The patient organ can not guess 
What hand its passive keys shall press. 


* * K * 


Clemenceau. 


EORGES CLEMENCEAU, present 

premier of France, author, pub- 
licist, journalist, publisher and states- 
man, is descended from Jehan Clemen- 
ceau, a printer and publisher of Lower 
Poitou, who, early in the sixteenth 
century, was awarded a patent of nobility 
from Louis XII, and was thenceforth 
known as Jehan Clemenceau de la 
Clemenciere. Much better to be able 
to trace one’s descent from a master 
printer than from a master warrior or a 
master courtier. If you are a printer 
you are a benefactor in small or great 
degree, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously. “And don’t you forget it!” 








By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


William Bowyer II, Printer, 1699-1777. 


He carried on the printing business established by his 
father in London in 1699, assuming full control in 1737. 
Though famous as “The Learned Printer,” scholarly, 
and the friend of scholars, he became the wealthiest printer 
of his time. He bequeathed his business to a scholarly 
printer, John Nichols, who had advanced in his employ 
from apprentice to manager. Direct descendants of 
Nichols are continuing the business in its old-time honor. 


William Bowyer II, Printer. 

rr the June, 1919, issue we printed a 

short biography of William Bowyer 
the Elder. Now we present the portrait 
of his son and successor, one of the more 
famous of British printers, widely known 
among scholars as ‘‘the last of the learned 
printers.” 

William Bowyer II was born in 1699, 
the year his father ventured into business 
as a master printer. The son had the 
advantage of a university education, 
entering Cambridge in 1716, remaining 
there until 1722. In 1737, on the death 
of his father, he assumed the manage- 
ment of the printing business, which he 
had learned after leaving the university. 
Under his management, aided by his 
manager, John Nichols, the business 
expanded and was very profitable. Close 
attention to the business of printing and 
publishing did not limit young Bowyer’s 
literary aspirations. In 1726 he first 
ventured into print, and as author, trans- 
lator and editor he gathered to his 
friendship the leading poets, scientists 
















and authors of his time. In all, some 
sixty title pages bear the name of William 
Bowyer as author, all of a learned char- 
acter, written for the scholarly by a 
scholar. In 1774 the younger Bowyer 
and John Nichols, jointly, wrote and 
published two essays on the “Origin of 
Printing.” These essays were extended 
into a small volume of 144 pages. At 
the end is a two-page catalogue of books 
published by Bowyer & Nichols, several 
in Latin and others in Greek. In addition 
to printing on their own account, the 
firm assumed contracts for printing for 
other publishers and for the government. 
Thus the younger Bowyer became 
famous and wealthy. “For more than 
half a century he stood unrivalled as a 
learned printer, and many of the most 
masterly productions of this kingdom 
have been described as coming from his 
press.” His father was one of three 
printers who advanced the capital with- 
out which William Caslon could not have 
established himself as a typefounder. 
The son was equally generous, with 
larger means to extend his philanthropies. 

William Bowyer II died in 1777, leav- 
ing a will which sustained his well-earned 
reputation. He bequeathed his business 
to John Nichols, one of his apprentices. 
After making a long series of bequests to 
friends, relatives and institutions, he 
goes on to write: ‘And now I hope I 
may be allowed to leave somewhat for 
the benefit of Printing.” He placed in 
the hands of that great printers’ guild, 
the Society of Stationers, sums aggregat- 
ing £6,250, the income of which was to 
be applied in aid of aged compositors or 
pressmen, particularly those who were 
scholars, for these had first to be bene- 
fited. He wished to solace scholarly 
journeymen printers, for he wrote: “It 
has long been a matter of concern with 
me that such numbers are put apprentices 
as compositors without any share of 
school learning, who ought to have the 
greatest.” We must estimate this be- 
quest in the value of money in 1777, 
which was about seven times more than 
the present value, or equivalent to about 
$200,000. 

Not the least interesting detail of the 
career of William Bowyer the Younger is 
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the means by which his fame has been 
perpetuated among learned folks, and 
always will be. In 1778 John Nichols 
wrote and printed twenty copies of 
“Anecdotes, biographical and literary, of 
the late William Bowyer, Printer: com- 
piled for private use,” fifty-two pages. 
It is an appreciation of a good and wise 
employer, for distribution among his more 
intimate associates. It is an exceed- 
ingly rare publication, much sought for. 
In 1781 this appreciation was reprinted, 
with copious notes which extended it to 
666 large quarto pages, the title being 
“Biographical and Literary Anecdotes 
of William Bowyer, Printer, F. S. A., and 
of many of his learned friends, by John 
Nichols, his apprentice, partner and 
successor.” It is from the notes in this 
remarkable book that we derive a history 
of printing and of printers contemporary 
with the Bowyers and John Nichols. 
Here is the only history of William Cas- 
lon, for instance, and others, whose 
memory will live forever in the annals of 
typography through the devoted work 
of John Nichols. Later on Nichols 
extended the Bowyer biography into his 
famous “Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century,” which has run 
into two or three editions of several 
volumes each and is now an accepted 
work of reference. John’ Nichols handed 
the business down to his son, and his 
descendants are continuing it success- 
fully. In a future issue we shall present 
a portrait and biography of John Nichols, 
the apprentice whose effort to express 
his gratitude to a considerate employer 
has made him forever famous. 


* * * * 
A Printer’s Autobiography. 


RANK A. LEACH, a well-known 

printer, editor and publisher of 
California, has written ‘Recollections of 
a Newspaperman, a Record of Life and 
Events in California.” It is published 
by Samuel Levinson, San Francisco, 1917, 
416 pages, octavo, with fifteen inter- 
esting illustrations. We should have 
more of such books from printers, show- 
ing how good men with limited oppor- 
tunities achieve success, and become 
useful to the world. 

Born in Cayuga County, New York, 
in 1847, our printer was taken to Cali- 
fornia in 1852. His experiences as a boy 
were such as are only found in places 
where gold is plentiful and hired workers 
and materials of all kinds are scarce. In 
1863 young Leach began to learn printing 
in the plant of the Napa Register. After 
Napa, he set type in Sacramento and in 
San Francisco. In 1866 he returned to 
Napa and started a small printing busi- 
ness of his own. His first plant was 
burned, but he resumed business, starting 
the Recorder in Vallejo in 1867, selling 
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the business in 1879. In the same year 
he was elected to the legislature. In 1883 
he established the Vallejo Review, which 
quickly absorbed the Evening Chronicle. 
In 1886 he acquired the Oakland En- 
quirer, a semi-weekly advertising sheet, 
distributed gratis, and issued it as a daily 
evening paper, which after a_ while 
became a political power and a financial 
success. In 1897 Mr. Leach retired from 
the newspaper business, upon receiving 


Frank A. Leach, Printer. 
Director of United States Mints, Member of California 
Legislature for several terms, one-time 
owner “Oakland Enquirer.” 


the appointment of superintendent of the 
United States Mint in San Francisco. 
In this position he was so successful— 
saving the mint building during the great 
San Francisco fire of 1906, and becoming 
civil representative of the government at 
Washington during the period of that 
catastrophe—that he was appointed 
director of the Bureau of Mints in Wash- 
ington in 1907. In 1909, wearying for 
his home in the Golden West, he resigned 
and upon his return to Oakland became 
general manager of the People’s Water 
Company. Here the story ends, leaving 
the reader impressed with the high char- 
acter, ability, vigor and geniality of its 
author. Mr. Leach attributes his note- 
worthy success as a publicist and legis- 
lator and administrator to his determina- 
tion to use his types earnestly to advance 
every good cause. 


* * * * 


A COMPOSITOR’S week is of 2,880 
minutes, each costing in several cities 
one and one-half cents. Efficiency in 
production consists in so managing and 
so equipping that, as the clock ticks off 
these minutes, very few of them shall 
fall into the non-productive column. 
Rising wages call for higher managerial 
ability and better equipments. 
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Proceedings Against the U. T. A. 


T was Jefferson who wisely said that 
the country that was governed the 
least would be governed the best. Col- 
lectanea’ believes that when Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence 
he did not foresee that our country would 
be governed by lawyers for the benefit 
of lawyers. That is not a representative 
government in which one profession has 
more than eighty per cent of representa- 
tion, while the remaining groups are 
content with twenty per cent. Hence 
the fact that the eighty per cent in the 
law business enact more laws in one year 
than all other nations enact in five years. 
Hence the fact that two men can not be 
in the same trade in the same village and 
do business in a decent way without 
breaking the law. Hence the fact that 
scarce any business concern can transact 
its affairs without having a lawyer on its 
staff. Hence the proceedings against the 
United Typothete of America, which is 
accused of striving to make it more diffi- 
cult for the meaner element among 
master printers to dominate the printing 
industry, to the general loss and discredit. 
Business of all kinds is suffering from 
a condition of taxation without repre- 
sentation, the very thing our forefathers 
were supposed to have scotched one 
hundred and forty-four years ago. 
Among all our representatives in Wash- 
ington not ten per cent are business men 
or have any vital knowledge of or interest 
in business. The phalanx which repre- 
sents Law takes care to give us plenty 
of laws, and if any law proves ineffective 
they plaster another law on the diseased 
spot, instead of providing means for 
eradicating the disease. The result is 
more trouble for business, and more 
work for lawyers. We need to be eman- 
cipated. We need an amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting lawyers from 
holding elective legislative offices. Our 
laws prohibit a merchant dealing in 
imported goods from holding the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury. He might 
discriminate in his own favor when 
making regulations! And do not the 
lawyers very naturally (and perhaps 
unconsciously) discriminate in favor of 
themselves by multiplying and confusing 
the laws? 

The United Typothete of America 
should urge its locals to return more 
printers and fewer lawyers to Congress. 
And let other industries take similar 
action. ‘‘Who would be free, themselves 
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must strike the blow! 


* * * * 


HeEreE’s work worth doing! Let every 
master printer aim to improve the status 
of Printing by carefully selecting him- 
self the boys he may bring into the indus- 
try. Better boys, better journeymen! 
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Operator Differs With Proofreader. 


J. C. G., Woodbine, Iowa, writes: “A recent item in our 
paper read thus: ‘E. F. Knotts has been visiting his brother 
in Des Moines. He it was who was captured by Villa in Mexico 
and held for $20,000 ransom, which was paid by this Govern- 
ment.’ I can not see how ‘He it was who was’ can be correct. 
The proofreader says it is all right — of course.” 

Another clipping was enclosed of a paragraph about the 
shortage of paper, which read, “‘We have never been unable to 
understand the whys and wherefores of the shortage and high 
price.” The letter writer says of this: ‘‘This clipping is not 
for criticism, as we all can see it is not correct. But it is accord- 
ing to copy. I made the correct slug, ‘never been able,’ etc., 
but the reader marked it in the proof.” The writer also asked 
for an answer either in the magazine or by personal letter. 

Answer.—I shall begin at the end, by a reminder of the 
notice under our head line, “‘ Replies can not be made by mail.’ 
This announcement is made to guard against expectation of a 
use of much of my time which I positively can not afford, 
especially when there is no urgent need. It seems rather harsh 
at first, but a little thought will convince any one of its reason- 
ableness. As to answering in the magazine, pertinent inquiries 
are always welcome, and I intend to answer every question 
asked, without reference to the frequency of letters from the 
same person. 

In regard to the expression here first objected to the proof- 
reader was right. While the same meaning might easily be 
worded more elegantly, there is nothing grammatically or other- 
wise wrong in the way in which it was said. The writer might 
have said, ‘‘E. F. Knotts was,” etc., or even ‘He was captured,” 
etc., without detriment to the statement made, though he 
thereby would have omitted his hint of some implied meaning. 
In the words used their writer assumes that it is known generally 
that a man had such experience as that mentioned, and explains 
that he (the man named) was that man. And he does this in 
the most natural and concise language that can be used, in 
perfect grammatical construction, without stopping to think 
that this natural expression may seem to some people to be 
awkward, and therefore not right, probably because of the 
repetition of some words. Persons who write such items for a 
newspaper can not be expected to study out all possibilities of 
understanding or misunderstanding by their readers, but must 
be allowed the privilege of quick expression even when they 
might by closer thought find a way to say what they mean so 
that no one could possibly doubt its correctness. In challenging 
this sentence the operator was unduly exercised by doubt which 
was not justifiable, and in refusing to admit the incorrectness 
suspected by the operator the proofreader was wise. Operators 
are not supposed to alter the wording of their copy in any way, 
especially on a newspaper, when there is any possibility that 
copy is right. 

I have included here the error so correctly assumed to be 
needless of criticism because it shows so plainly that proof- 





BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 











Replies can not be made by mail. 


readers are not always right, and it proves that the compositors 
have even more difficulties than the writers subject them to. 
Here was a case of evident accident in the writing, which made 
its writer say the exact contrary of what he meant, and the 


actual meaning is obvious. The proofreader in this instance 
was unjustifiably wrong, and the operator was right. It was 
actual injustice to the operator that the change involved 
should appear on his proof as an error. With such a thing 
possible, one can easily see why operators so frequently set 
exactly what is in copy, even when they know it is wrong. 


Proofreading and General Rules. 


It is and must remain an open question to what extent the 
common rule that bad grammar must be corrected by printers 
is to be followed. Even Goold Brown, the one grammar writer 
who minutely criticized nearly all other grammarians, and 
found most of them guilty of censurable error, himself wrote 
some rules that never were and never could be literally enforced, 
mainly because they were not suited to the wide application 
they invited. Similar difficulty exists in all grammar text 
books, and even if printers could afford to demand strict cor- 
rection according to any one grammarian, which clearly they 
could not, they would soon have to relinquish the plan, for it 
would not work. Thus we see that the requirement of correct 
grammar must be limited at least by specification of the simple 
matters on which all grammarians agree. 

I am prompted to this slight and inevitably incomplete note 
by a letter I answered in the December number and a later 
letter supplying a detail not,at first given. I was asked to 
explain the apparent error in one of my articles which violated 
the rule that two different pronouns must not be used in the 
same sentence referring to the same antecedent, and said that 
I did not know of sucha rule. The letter writer acknowledged 
that sometimes the two words are better than the same word 
each time, and quoted from a book this passage, which he had 
credited as sound: ‘Care should be taken not to use different 
pronouns or possessives referring to the same thing or having 
the same antecedent.” Some examples were given which 
upheld the rule, so far as they were concerned; but of course 
nothing was said of the fact that our best writers often do what 
it condemns, with good effect, thus proving that it does not 
express a universal principle. Such a dogma can not be opera- 
tive as a guide to changing what is written without frequent 
clashes between authors and printers. But it is a sound 
principle for writers up to a dividing line which is determinable 
only by the writers themselves, and is sure to be decided differ- 
ently by different persons. 

One rule is unquestionably good for operators and proof- 
readers in general, and that is simply “‘ Follow copy.” Even 
that, however, should be understood by every one as meaning 
the intention of the copy, not the literal errors that will creep 
into the best copy, whether manuscript or typewritten. Type- 
writing is frequently done by persons who are not as good 
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spellers as every operator and especially every proofreader 
should be, and copy is given to operators with many mis- 
spellings. I have seen many instances where the operator has 
misconstrued instruction to follow copy literally and set even 
such a word as “eech” instead of “‘each.”” Much worse, 
though, I have known many so-called proofreaders who actually 
queried the change to the right spelling instead of unhesitatingly 
correcting it. It is more sensible to leave such an error without 
notice than to query it. 





COMMON IDIOSYNCRASY. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


YAORGNTZ DIOSYNCRASY is a word that enwraps a 

a great deal of the poetic quality attributed by 

=| Professors Greenough and Kittredge to 

4] language in general. These authors, in their 

IN | book, ‘‘Words and their Ways in English 

M\¥i] Speech,” devoted a long chapter to demon- 

stration of the fact that “language is poetry,” 

with the qualification within the chapter that 

“language is fossil poetry,” thus giving a better indication of 

their ultimate meaning than that conveyed by the unqualified 

phrase. Plainly they showed that their use of the general term 

language did not refer to language in collocution, but far more 
to the development or evolution of single words. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of speech is the 
conventional deviation of many derived words from the equally 
conventional sense of the elements of which they are composed. 
This is a prominent feature of the vocable whose connotation 
is our present subject, rather than the etymological phase which 
is considered by way of introduction. 

Idiosyncrasy is defined as “‘a mental quality or habit 
peculiar to an individual; distinctive characteristic, especially 
as approaching the abnormal or diseased.”’ All lexicographers 
and all usage give it the sense of personal peculiarity. And 
such usage constitutes the paradox of contradiction between 
the word’s meaning and that natural to its element krasis, 
mingling, insomuch as the complete word denotes entire absence 
of mingling with others — that is, separation from others. 

The Century Dictionary quotes from Sir Thomas Browne, 
“T have no antipathy, or rather idio-syncrasy, in diet, humour, 
air, anything.” Sir Thomas was a physician and writer in the 
seventeenth century, who probably never had a premonition 
of a scribbler three centuries later catching up his naive 
remark for use as a text in opposition. It is quite possible that 
his assertion was ingenuous, but if so the very expression itself 
was idiosyncratic. Mankind was in his day just the same 
bundle of contradictions that it now is, always had been, and 
always will be, except in the mere shifting of detail inherent in 
the growth of knowledge. For instance, take the first item in 
the enumeration — diet. What a marvelously constituted 
animal would it be, then or now or any other time, who really 
had no antipathy in diet! Undoubtedly many men are highly 
accommodative in the matter of eating, but that any one should 
be equally well satisfied with everything offered him is uncon- 
scionably far from possibility. This is merely a hint of some- 
thing that might be greatly elaborated, but is mentioned only 
as a striking general analogue of the particular kind of pecu- 
liarities thought of for this writing — those of language. 

Language is the human attribute most decidedly subject 
to personal peculiarity — if any one attribute can be said to be 
so. As applied to oddities in language form, idiosyncrasy is 
frequently a euphemistic naming of something that might 
reasonably be designated by a much harsher term, since the 
milder one is applicable to many varieties, ranging from a slight 
eccentricity almost if not quite to sheer asininity. For such 
slight eccentricities of form or expression as do not impose any 
difficulty of understanding, it behooves every individual person 
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to be indulgent, for practically every one is liable to the prac- 
tice of them, just as every one has some antipathy and some 
choice in diet. And one object of this writing is to protest 
against our much too common and far too troublesome habit 
of criticism of such things, since much of our faultfinding is 
unpardonably worse than its subject of aspersion. 

An unfortunate fact about the faultfinding just referred to 
is that each advocate of a certain form of expression is usually 
convinced that his choice is the correct one, and that his oppo- 
nents are all wrong. We can not show just what this means in 
any way that will answer the purpose so well as indulgence in 
the specific criticism which we have decried. It is with full 
consciousness of the probable non-concurrence of personal 
opinion on all points that what follows is offered in evidence of 
our need of more caution in deciding such details. 

One of the newest books of its kind is ‘“‘ Modern Punctua- 
tion,’ by George Summey, Jr. Like some other recent writers, 
Mr. Summey is so obsessed with the inadequacy of the rules 
commonly made for punctuation that he devotes his whole 
work to discussion of the reasons for pointing, and practically 
rejects all rule making. His book is not well calculated as a 
guide for ordinary students to the art of punctuation. In fact, 
the present writer, who thinks himself rather well qualified in 
this art, is sure that he never could learn it from this book. One 
peculiarity that would greatly hinder his learning is found in 
the explanation of terms preceding the text, telling how the 
terms are used throughout the work. The first item in the 
explanation is: “Compounding points, points used between 
main clauses or the equivalents of main clauses.” I can not 
study out any way in which a punctuation point can be under- 
stood to indicate any sort of compounding, and consequently 
am blocked from understanding at the outset. I can think of 
no compounding other than a uniting of elements by inter- 
mingling — in language, intermingling of meaning — and have 
no conception of such uniting of main clauses. But the great 
objection is that compounding universally denotes something 
utterly different from anything which this author can mean, 
and consequently his use of the term is a pointless solecism. 
Yet I should not be surprised if I heard that he called my 
opinion idiosyncrasy. 

A few years ago one of the best journalists in America had 
me in his editorial rooms as a special proofreader. The one 
special occurrence I shall relate stands out as proof of my 
assertion of the practical universality of idiosyncrasy mainly 
because he was unusually liberal in open mindedness on all 
questions which were properly open to varying decision. In 
one of his own articles, in his own handwriting, was the word 
sanatarium. When I saw it in the proof, and saw that he had 
written it so, I knew that he had written it wrong, but had no 
knowledge of whether he preferred sanitarium or sanatorium. 
I knew that both spellings are in good use, and that the form 
written is not usable at all, but which form the editor wanted 
I had to guess. Sanatorium being the preference of the lexi- 
cographers, I marked it so on the proof. When the editor saw 
it he told me very sharply that the only correct form is sani- 
tarium. He was wrong, of course, but I did not attempt any 
argument. Such a man as he should know that both forms are 
good, and should make the justly requisite allowance for failure 
in mindreading, which was the only fault in the proofreading. 

Incidents of this nature undoubtedly can be recalled by 
any proofreader, and it is unnecessary for me to record more of 
them. Idiosyncrasy is common to all human beings, and 
annoys no persons more than it does proofreaders. There is 
little hope that it will ever be lessened in frequency as a general 
trait of humanity, but we may be pardoned for expressing a 
sincere plea for decided reform in the class of solecistic action 
to which we have called attention. Meantime it must be 
acknowledged that authors are strictly entitled to have their 
work done as they wish it. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 
When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 


equest is accompanied by return postage. 


Personal replies by letter will be made only when 


of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


A Simple Cost System. 


It is absolutely essential that every manufacturer shall have 
. cost system in his plant if he is to conduct his business intelli- 
cently and with safety. The printer is a manufacturer, though 
1e does not make his goods in bulk and sell them in lots. The 
‘act that each of his orders is a special does not change his 
standing as a manufacturer. Therefore, a cost system is a 
necessity in every printing office. 

Marly printers realize this and try to devise some easily 
handled means of cost keeping that they think will serve their 
needs with less labor than the Standard cost-finding system 
calls for; but in practically every case that we have investigated, 
the makeshift system, for that is all it is, has been defective, 
often to the danger point. 

Within the past two months there have been six requests 
that indicated that the writers were trying to get something 
easy in the way of cost finding. Several of these were from 
fair sized plants where there is probably more clerical labor 
wasted every day than would have kept up an elaborate cost 
system if it had been properly utilized. 

After more than twelve years’ study of cost finding and the 
Standard cost system the writer is free to admit that he has 
never seen a more simple method of arriving at actual costs in 
any shop, large or small, or one that requires so little time for 
its detail work. 

Every cost system must have a daily time record (the time 
ticket); it must have some kind of a job record upon which 
to collate the items of cost of each job; it must have a record 
of expenses of each department for the week or the month; it 
must have some kind of order book. These four records are the 
essentials of the Standard cost system. With it, as with any 
other system, the books of record showing the transactions with 
the debtors and the creditors must be kept, but these latter are 
not a part of the cost system. They quite properly belong to 
the collection system. 

To our friends who are asking for the simplest system for 
keeping printing-office costs we say, by all means use the 
Standard system. Start it now no matter how small your 
plant, and let it grow with the business. There is a one-man 
plant in an Eastern city, or rather it was a one-man shop when 
the system was started, which is using the Standard system, 
and the proprietor claims that he did not begin to grow until 
he got the system. He now employs twenty people, and is 
still growing. 

A word of caution: Do not attempt to see how much of the 
system you can leave out. Remember that it is founded on 
the four blanks mentioned above and that the others inter- 
vening are labor-saving memoranda to make it easier to avoid 
errors. The principle of the system is just plain horse sense. 

This statement was made at a gathering of ‘printers one 
evening, when one of the would-be smart alecks asked, ‘‘ What 


is horse sense?”’ The answer was, “That kind that a horse 
thrives on and that a jackass does not know how to use.” 
But, joking aside, it does not require any great knowledge of 
accounts to handle the cost system. In fact, many of the most 
successful are being handled by young ladies who were engaged 
as stenographers or office clerks, and who, after a few hours’ 
instruction, have been able to take the entire care of the cost 
system for plants with from five to fifty employees in the manu- 
facturing departments, and they spend but a few hours each day, 
with an occasional full day at the end of the month, on this work. 

No matter how small your plant, start the year right by 
installing the cost system at once. Just now with inflated 
prices you may not realize its full value, but it is sure to give 
you a few surprises in the way it will show up some of the prices 
that you thought were profitable. 


What Job Next ? 

A puzzled correspondent who runs a small plant and does 
part of the work himself asks: ‘‘What job shall I work next?” 
He goes on to say: ‘TI find being the ‘boss’ and practical man 
at the same time is rather confusing. I should like a system 
that will help me to arrive at a plan to lay out my work ahead 
and avoid confusion.” 

Our friend has many fellow sufferers in the difficulty of 
determining the right job to go ahead with next, and we do not 
believe that there is any hard and fast system that would 
entirely remove the difficulty. 

One very successful printer with a plant consisting of three 
jobbers and a limited amount of composing-room material 
followed the plan of making a definite determination of the 
succession of each job as it was received, whether he made a 
promise to the customer or not, and each evening he checked 
up the work done during the day and laid out the schedule for 
the next day. This showed him whether he was keeping up 
with his orders and enabled him to determine whether he needed 
an additional hand or should work an hour or two overtime. 

One of his rules was to make all promises far enough ahead 
to allow for the emergency job that will so often come in 
demanding immediate attention. When the rush job did not 
come he got ahead of schedule on the regular work. 

Another good habit of his was the selecting of forms as 
nearly as possible alike to follow each other on the presses, as 
this saves time in make ready. He also endeavored to have 
the forms requiring a washup for color reach the press the last 
in the day, so that the make ready could be done before quitting 
time and the press washed up, and the new color be put on the 
first thing in the morning. 

He says that, at first, this required considerable assurance 
in making promises, as the customers all wanted to be first, 
but they soon learned that he meant what he said, and as he 
made it a rule to have the work done when promised they 
stopped urging for an earlier dating. 
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This printer’s experience gives the keynote to the system 
our correspondent needs. He should be careful to allow suffi- 
cient time in making promises not only to do the work but to 
fit it into the other work in hand; then lay out the day’s 
work in advance and stick to the schedule. If he has two or 
more presses he can allow a certain number of hours on one of 
them to be open each day for emergencies, and fill in with the 
job that is most like the one run last if special work does not 
materialize. 

The first great essential of efficient management in any 
plant, large or small, is a definite planning of the work to be 
done and an equitable distribution of it among the workers or 
the machines according to their capacity. 


Evolution in Costs of Various Operations. 


The number of copies ordered of jobwork has always been 
a factor in determining the manner in which the job should be 
handled in both the composing room and the pressroom; and 
sometimes the handling in the bindery has influenced one or 
both of the previous operations. 

In looking over some old records of jobs that have come up 
for reprint we were struck by the great change in conditions 
that has been brought about by the changes in costs during the 
past few years. For instance, a few years ago there was no 
question as to whether a job with a sufficient run to make it 
advisable to run four on should be electrotyped. It was a 
foregone conclusion that electrotyping would save money for 
the customer. Today, conditions in the composing room have 
changed; non-distribution has reduced the cost of composition 
greatly, while the cost of electrotyping has increased because 
of the increased cost of materials and labor and the fact that 
electrotypers discovered that they were selling certain small 
plates for less than the old cost. The difference in a number 
of cases is so greatly in favor of the composing room that the 
conditions are reversed, and it is cheaper to set four on than 
to electrotype. 

Even the question of binding has changed its proportions 
since the perfecting of the smaller high-speed folders which fold 
one up at a lower cost than it was possible to handle two up by 
the older methods. This removes one of the reasons for 
doubling up. 

Again, the modern self-feeding high-speed job presses can 
handle the smaller sheets so economically that the difference 
between one up and two or four up has been greatly narrowed 
and in many cases wiped out completely. 

Taken together, these things are beneficial to the printer 
running a line of platen presses with automatic feeders: Reduced 
cost of composition for one or two up on a small sheet, elimi- 
nation of the necessity of electrotyping and the delay incident 
thereto, reduced cost of running the small sheet per thousand 
impressions as compared with the larger sheet, and, last but 
not least, the fact that single folding can be done almost as 
cheaply as gang work. 

But all these things have made it necessary for the estimator 
to keep wide awake and check up the production in his own 
plant, rather than to accept averages that may be all wrong. 
The old plan of set one and electrotype and run four up may 
be the most expensive way of doing the work and the slowest. 
Set one and run single may be better; or, perhaps, set two and 
run two up may give the customer better service, for which he 
is willing to pay. 

After a short time, when the majority of the plants with cost 
systems become settled in the new ways of efficiency, compara- 
tive cost records will again be valuable as guides in estimating, 
but for the present every estimator must be careful that his 
plant has costs that compare favorably with the averages 
before using those averages for making estimates. 

This will not be a reason for neglecting the careful keeping 
up of the cost-system work, but, on the contrary, an important 
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reason for extra vigilance in seeing that all the department 
costs are carefully distributed to the proper departments and 
operations, and that each department is given full credit for 
every productive hour, whether sold to another department 
or to an outside customer. 

The printers who thus carefully keep their costs for the next 
few years, and who advance with the progress of the craft, are 
bound to meet some surprises that will upset many of their 
preconceived notions of the most efficient and economical 
methods of conducting a printing office. 

We are just entering a period of development in the 
composing room that will be as evolutionary as the introduc- 
tion of modern composition by machines that make their own 
type and the elimination of hand composition of all classes 
of plain matter. 

Machine composition did not reduce the cost by cheapening 
the actual composition, but by the elimination of the invest- 
ment in big fonts of costly type and storage room for bulky 
cases and racks. So the coming methods will reduce cost by 
eliminating the time-wasting, money-wasting, non-productive 
operations in the composing and press rooms. 

That they may make certain kinds of composition cheaper 
than electrotyping, or certain other classes less expensive than 
ever before, is merely an incident of progress. That they may 
reduce the cost of presswork by the elimination of certain 
details, and that they may enable the pressman to work to 
better advantage are added benefits. 

We are now well entered into the age of machinery for the 
printing office, and before we are through we expect to see the 
printing business as thoroughly mechanically equipped as are 
many other manufacturing businesses. 

But this evolution of the cost of all these operations must 
be watched for two reasons; first, to take advantage of your 
opportunities, and second, to avoid being caught unprepared. 


Scoring. 


While recently visiting a pressroom where they do some very 
good work, we saw what may be a new wrinkle to some of our 
readers in the line of scoring. Of course, nearly every printer 
is posted on the method of scoring at the same time as printing 
by using a scoring rule properly placed in the form, but just 
a little less than type high so that it will not be inked by the 
rollers. And most of them know that every once in a while 
they hit some kind of stock that does not score well; or, rather, 
that does not fold so well after being scored with a single rule 
impression. 

These jobs have to be printed and scored separately, using 
a special scoring rule with a round groove which is used in 
connection with a piece of string glued to the tympan in proper 
position to give a rounded score that will fold without cracking 
the stock. But to most printers the idea of doing this kind 
of scoring while printing seems to be preposterous. 

Yet this is just what they were doing in that pressroom. In 
the proper position in the form there were locked up two rules 
of about six point face, slightly rounded at the edges to remove 
all sharpness. These rules were of steel and about one point 
lower than type high. They were placed just far enough apart 
to allow for the proper scoring for the thickness of the stock. 
After the form had been made ready, a thin string was placed 
in position as in the method of scoring separately, and over this 
was glued a strip of tin foil one point in thickness. Several 
impressions were pulled to make the counter, and the job was 
proceeded with. 

To make sure that there was no drag or slur caused by the 
inequality of level of the tympan where the score was placed, 
the job was run with a frisket of light-weight bond paper on 
which were placed a couple of cardboard springs at the extreme 
edges of the sheet, these catching the pinch of the approaching 
form before the impression and preventing any tendency to slip. 
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JOHN SMITH’S BOOKKEEPING.* 


NO. 2— BY R. T. PORTE. 


Advertisements. 


N most country newspaper offices, and also 
the smaller job printing establishments, the 
daily mail is not considered of much impor- 
tance. It is likely to lie on the office desk 
for days at a time, unopened and unread. 
Particularly is this true of such letters that 
look like ‘‘bills” or requests to pay. Also, 
answering letters is something almost un- 

Occasionally a letter is answered, only after much 
effort and trouble, or when there is an occasion to make a big 
kick over a delayed shipment of ready-prints or paper that 
should have come the day before yesterday, when it was really 
ordered on that day. When the publisher has a chance to kick, 
he takes glory in it, and passes on to the other fellow all that is 
in him, just to keep even. Exchanges lie unopened and 
accumulate until the room is nearly filled, then they dis- 
appear — how is sometimes a mystery, although a chilly 
morning and the big stove in the corner might be the answer. 

Jefferson Bell never feared ‘‘dunners.” His accounts with 
the supply and paper houses bothered him not at all — every- 
thing came C. O. D. His only troubles were with the express 
and freight companies and with the postoffice. The C. O. D.’s 
taken care of, the world looked bright and clear. To him, the 
daily perusal of his mail was almost an act of devotion. He had 
a deadly hate of ‘‘free dope” and could spot the junk at a 
glance, and took a fiendish delight in throwing it with all his 
might into the waste-paper basket. It seemed to tickle his 
vanity to have “‘big interests” ask him to print their stuff, and 
by throwing it into the waste basket he felt that he had his 
revenge for all the lack of success on his part. They weren’t 
going to get anything from him, not by a long shot, unless they 
paid for it. He read regularly the ‘‘Chamber of Horrors” and 
gloated over the fact that none of them caught him. He was 
much too wise for them. Once in a while he would take a 
particularly foxy one over to John Smith, and tell him all about 
it and how it failed to catch him. 

Bell liked to take each exchange and look it over carefully, 
then take a copy of the daily paper published in the large city 
near him, paid for by a free ad run once in a while as a courtesy, 
and thus for three or four hours of the day he spent his time, 
almost deaf to the events going around him. He knew almost 
every editor personally, and their papers seemed to him like a 
visit from a brother editor. A few he did not like, and a 
frown came to his face when he picked up their “sheets” and 
eagerly looked them over to see if they ‘‘contained anything.” 
The others he looked over with loving care. 

The few letters he opened carefully and read, and laid them 
aside — to be answered, maybe, in the future. Those from 
advertising agents, he opened eagerly, as they might contain a 
request for rates or an order for some foreign advertising. 
This was the class of advertising he liked most. It meant 
cash, while the local advertising was mostly of the “‘trade” 
variety. The few legals represented cash, and sometimes the 
“powers that be” handed out some county or state legal 
printing which came in mighty handy — especially when he 
thought John Smith was getting to the point when he wanted 
some of the money due him. : 

The morning after his return from the short vacation was 
a bright and cheerful one. It was in the fall of the year, with 
just a snap to the air that made one walk briskly, and feel alive. 
Therefore, he arrived at the office in good spirits, fully recovered 
from the effects of the shock of the day before. . 

*Note.— This is the second of a series of twelve stories about John Smith, 


printer and publisher, and his methods of keeping accounts. Copyright, 1920, by 
R. T. Porte. 
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If he noticed anything unusual, he gave no sign, but went 
at once to his desk, now cleared and in order, where the morn- 
ing’s mail awaited him, put there by John Smith, as in the 
many days of the past years. On top of the pile was a letter 
from the advertising agency which had been in charge of the 
advertising campaign of a certain patent medicine for many 
years, and had always carried an advertisement in the Banner. 
Yes, the year was nearly up, and about time for them to renew 
the contract, and this must be the renewal. It was certainly 
a happy moment, as he could open the letter, and then go over 





Document File for Keeping Advertising Contracts in Proper 
Order for Reference as Advertisements Are Inserted. 


to John with the new contract, and present it to his partner 
with some pride. At least here is where he had shown good 
business management by retaining this contract for these 
years — it was sure money, and a regular feature. Yes, the 
contract was there, and he read it through as of habit, and 
when it came to the rate per inch he was struck with amaze- 
ment! Could it be possible? It must be a dream! Noting 
that a letter accompanied the contract, he looked at it, as 
though it might have some clue to the mystery. The letter 
read as follows: 

Dear Sirs: Your letter of the roth received, refusing to make a 
contract for Pulana advertising at 10 cents an inch and suggesting 
that 15 cents an inch is nearer right. 

You are probably aware that we have had a rate of 4 cents an 
inch from you for many years, and when you refused to renew at 
this rate we offered you 10 cents, as we disliked to discontinue 
business relations with you after all these years. This offer you 
have turned down, and we regret it very much. 

However, we have consulted our clients, who state that the 
returns from your territory have been very satisfactory, and that 
inasmuch as their advertisement has appeared in the Banner for 
years, they have authorized us to offer you 15 cents for the coming 
year as per your new rate. 

Enclosed find new contract for your signature, with a duplicate 
for your records. Copy and plates will be forwarded to you in due 
time, that the advertising may continue uninterruptedly. 

Trusting this will be satisfactory, we beg to remain 

Yours very truly, 
Maris & Son. 

If Bell had been surprised when Smith offered to help him 
over his financial difficulties, and the new partnership, and also 
surprised at the changed appearance of the shop upon his 
return, it was nothing compared to the surprise and shock he 
received upon reading this letter and the contract. A raise 
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from 4 cents to 15 cents an inch! No one but a crazy person 
would have thought of such a thing. What was the matter 
with Smith, anyway? 

“Smith,” Bell was just able to say, ‘Come here and look 
at this.” 

““Oh, h——,” said Smith, when he had read both the letter 
and the contract, “we will have to run those blooming ads. 
another year.” 

““Say, what is the matter with you?” Bell retorted, “‘Why 
not run the ads., isn’t the money good, especially at 15 cents 
an inch?” 
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“Advertising jacket?” Bell asked in amazement, “‘ what is 
this new thing you have now?” 

It seems that Smith had forgotten to explain to Bell just 
all that he had done while Bell was away, and perhaps he did 
not have time the day before as Bell had left too suddenly. 

So, now, after seeing the contract signed, and put in an 
envelope ready to be mailed back to the agency, he took the 
duplicate contract and went over to Mamie’s desk, where she 
was waiting, evidently knowing that she was expected to do 
something. On the desk was a legal document file, which held 
No. 1o envelopes, and slid into a holder or container (see 
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No. 2. 


“That’s all right for you, as they helped to fill space for 
which you might have had to buy plate, or write something, 
but I sure am tired of changing those ads. every week. But,” 
Smith sighed in a resigned manner, ‘“‘guess we will have to do 
it, but I thought sure they would turn down the 15 cent rate. 
Wish I had asked 20 cents now.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Bell almost yelled, ‘‘that you tried 
to get rid of this perfectly good advertising and good money?” 

“Well, perhaps, it looks funny,” Smith said, keeping his 
temper, ‘‘but those patent medicine ads. have almost gotten 
my goat, and if they are to run hereafter in this paper they 
will have to pay for it.” 

“There can’t be much kick on this rate,” Bell said, coolly, 
“and if this business is to prosper, we must have cash adver- 
tising, you know.” 

“All right, sign the contract, and give the dope to Mamie 
so that she can write up the advertising jacket, and the Banner 
will proclaim for another year all about Pulana and the ladies 
and gentlemen who are dead now, but were once cured by 
this wonder. The next one will have to pay 20 cents, though.” 


illustration on preceding page). It was about twelve inches 
long, and just the right height and width to contain the en- 
velopes. Fifty-two guide cards had been prepared with what 
is known as three-cut. Between the guides 29 and 30 were a 
lot of envelopes, with considerable printing on the faces; others 
were strung along for the next few numbers. 

It developed that the fifty-two guide cards represented the 
fifty-two weekly issues of the Banner for one year. Each issue 
of the paper was numbered, and the guide cards corresponded 
with the numbers of the paper. 

Mamie took out a few of the envelopes, and while Smith 
returned to work she started in to explain just what they 
meant and how they were used. 

To repeat the entire conversation between Mamie and 
Bell would be tiresome, but here are the facts as brought out 
for Bell’s information. It appeared that the Banner, like many 
other newspapers, did not have a good method of keeping 
track of advertisements, with the result that many were run 
incorrectly, some run longer than the contract called for, many 
started before the time, and some put in the wrong place. It 
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seemed to be the assumption that Smith could keep all these 
details in his head, and that was part of what he was paid for. 
Being a partner, he refused to carry this burden any longer, 
therefore he evolved the scheme of making out a “‘jacket,”’ 
as he called it, for each contract, and so arranging matters that 
mistakes would not occur in the future. 

Four of the five reproductions of ‘‘jackets” we give were 
the ones Mamie showed Bell. The first part of the reading on 
the envelopes Bell could quite readily grasp, as it showed the 
date the advertisement was received, and gave it a number. 
This he had to ask about, and an advertising register made 
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in the weeks corresponding to the number of the paper. The 
little check mark after the number, Mamie explained, showed 
that she had checked the amount, and had charged the People’s 
Dept. Store with the advertisement. The Bk. and the Ck. 
at the top of the column stood for ‘‘ Bookkeepers’ Check,” 
showing that the bookkeeper had checked it off, and if the 
company was not charged for the amount it was her fault. 
Then came the matter of the guide cards, and Mamie 
explained still further that the coming week all Smith had 
to do was to go to No. 30, grab all the envelopes there, and he 
would have all the information he wanted as to what adver- 
tisements to run, how to run them, and 
all other important matters. After he 
was through with them he would cross 
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thing was different from the old way. 
Mamie then went to her task of writ- 
ing up the jacket for the new contract 
which is shown as No. 61. Bell returned 
to his desk, his head in somewhat of a 
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Bell could not avoid a smile, and 








picked up his beloved daily paper and 
commenced reading the world events. 
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‘“‘Say, Smith,” he said, “I just hap- 
pened to think about the slip you showed 











out of a common day-book was shown, where in numerical 
order the advertisements were set down. Whom the adver- 
tisement was for, who sent it in or where obtained, he under- 
stood, as well as a general description and the checking off of 
the class of advertisement and instruction for running, and 
the dates to commence and to stop. There was nothing 
mysterious about those, but when it came to the cross lines 
and the numbers and other things, he was stuck, and it was up 
to Mamie to explain. 

It developed that the four columns contained fifty-two 
numbers, representing the numbers of the paper for a year. 
The lines running from the upper left-hand to the lower right- 
hand corners of the spaces opposite the numbers indicated that 
the advertisement was to run in the papers with those numbers. 
When the advertisement was run, Smith would draw a line the 
opposite way, making a cross, and in the case of a display 
advertisement where the number of inches was not always 
the same, he wrote over the cross the number of inches in the 
advertisements. The figures 34, 60, 24, etc., on No. 1 repre- 
sented the number of inches of space that advertisement took 


me when you put up the proposition 

about a half interest in the Banner. 
Where did you get the figures as to the amount of office 
furniture, and presses and other stuff in the shop, and separate 
it all so nicely?” 

“Oh, that was easy, Mr. Bell,’ Smith answered. “You 
see a few months ago I got the notion that I should like to be 
your partner, and I wondered what the plant was worth. Then 
along came Underwood, who travels for the typefoundry, and 
being good friends we went at it on a Sunday, he staying here 
instead of going to Columbus, and we took an inventory. Here 
it is, all in shape, with each item listed and priced by Under- 
wood, with something marked off for depreciation. You might 
check it up, if you like.” 

Bell was surprised for the third time that morning. _ First 
came the shock over the new rate for the patent medicine 
advertisement, then the ‘‘ advertising jacket,” and now the 
inventory! He straightened as though about to relieve his 
mind of something that was forcing itself for expression, but 
evidently thought better. Something like, ‘I'll be d——,” 
escaped his lips, but they smiled as he grabbed his hat and 
followed Mamie and Smith down Bladon’s main street. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 


by mail. 


Replies can not be made 


For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Art in Christmas Greetings. 

The editor of this department begs to acknowledge a great 
number of Christmas greetings, many of which are splendid 
specimens of the engraving and printing arts, among the more 
notable being cards from Mr. and Mrs. William C. Ostrander, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Albert R. Bourges, New York; 
Robert F. Saladé, Charles Stinson, and International Steel & 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union, Philadelphia; Harry Hillman, 
Chicago; Gustav R. Mayer, Buffalo; Vernon Royle, Paterson; 
Ozias Dodge, Norwalk, Connecticut; Edmund G. Gress, C. R. 
Beers, L. A. Hornstein, Hugh M. Eaton, Elsie and Thomas 
Nast Fairbanks, New York; The Northern Engraving Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. A copy of a limited edition of Eugene 
Field’s ‘‘The Mouse and the Moonbeam,” was received from 
the press of William E. Rudge, New York. Engravers and 
printers usually put in their best efforts on Christmas greetings 
for others and neglect their own cards. They have begun to 
see the folly of thus neglecting themselves. 


To Prevent Zinc From Taking Ink. 


A. McPherson, Montreal, writes: ‘‘I am an old zinc printer, 
now retired, but I read THE INLAND PRINTER regularly. I was 
sorry for the man who was poisoned by using a chromic acid 
solution for keeping scum from zinc when printing. I wish you 
would tell him what I used, as it does the work effectually with- 
, out injuring any one who handles it. However, if one has a 
fresh cut or scratch on his hand the remedy will sting. Take 
about three pounds of crushed nut galls and put in a pot with 
two gallons of water; stir until the nut galls are dissolved, and 
boil the solution down to about one and one-half gallons. When 
it is cool, stir in five ounces of muriatic acid, and then you will 
have a solution which, if swabbed over zinc, will prevent litho- 
graphic printing ink from sticking to it. To put the zinc in 
condition to take ink again you will have to treat it with one 
ounce of acetic acid in about seven ounces of water.” 


Processwork Progress. 


The editor of this department has been asked what is new 
in processwork: 

Answer.— During the past few years there have been no 
new inventions or remarkable changes in processwork worth 
recording here. The war stopped progress except in rota- 
gravure. This great improvement in engraving and printing 
was stimulated by the demand for war pictures by the news- 
papers, with the result that at least two hundred papers are 
now issuing supplements printed by rotagravure. And these 
newspapers can not give up rotagravure for the reason that 
there is no other method of printing illustrations that can com- 
pare with it. The latest motion-picture publication to use 
rotagravure is Shadowland, which shows the capabilities of the 
process, while The Illustrated Review, of Atascadero, California, 
exhibits its value in a low-priced publication. In offset the 


greatest improvement comes from printing on the grained zin: 
from positives, etching intaglio, filling in the etched parts wit] 
something having a great affinity for lithographic ink. Som: 
results from a two-color offset press also show great promise 
In half-tone, improvement is shown in four-color engraving and 
printing, and there is also more attention paid to line engraving 
than formerly, due to proper prices being charged for it. The 
work of the past year has been one of organization to handle the 
great rush of business. We are likely to have some develop- 
ments in the future that will show progress. 


Trim Blocks to Point System. 

J. C. Brown, New York, asks that a paragraph be printed 
here urging engravers to mount engravings on blocks trimmed 
to the printers’ point system instead of in inches and fractions. 

Answer.— Mr. Brown should have no trouble in New York 
getting biocks trimmed to the point system. His trouble 
probably is with advertisements or blocks that come from out 
of town. It isa hint, though, to all engravers to provide them- 
selves with a type scale with point measurements from agate 
and five points to twelve points, the larger sizes being multiples 
of the smaller. The engraver should get fixed in his mind that 
there are fourteen agate lines to the inch; twelve six point lines 
to the inch, and six twelve point, or pica lines, to the inch. 
Pica is the standard of measurement in a printing office, as all 
the furniture and column widths are usually measured in picas. 
It takes six picas to make an inch. 


Line Negatives for Lithography. 

“‘Photoengraver,” Philadelphia, sends one of a number of 
negatives which he made for a lithographer and asks an opinion 
as to the quality of the negative, which the lithographer is not 
satisfied with. 

Answer.— The writer was a photolithographer for ten years 
and had to pass on thousands of negatives, but he would never 
let such a negative as the one before him get by. This depart- 
ment has several times called attention to the help photo- 
engravers could give lithographers by making negatives and 
prints on grained zinc and stone for them. Several require- 
ments have been pointed out to make photolithographic 
negatives properly. This difference should be borne in mind: 
The lines in the negative for zinc etching may print a trifle 
wider than they are in the copy, but this can be corrected later 
in the etching, as the tendency of the acid is to attack both sides 
of each line and thus make them thinner than they are in the 
negative. With lithography the contrary is the case. The 
tendency there at almost every step is for lines to thicken, so 
that if the lines in the negative could be made thinner than they 
are in the copy, so much the better. The requirements, there- 
fore, in making negatives for lithography are that the lens give 
a sharp image, that there be no vibration in the camera, that 
an iodid collodion be used, and, above all things, that no 
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“cutting” of the negative be done to open up the lines in the 
negative. A mercury intensifier is better than copper-silver 
for this purpose, and such an intensifier is given below. 


Mercury Intensifier for Lithographic Negatives. 


The strength of this intensifier does not matter much. A 
strong solution works quickly, and a weak solution slowly. The 
well washed negative should be left in the mercury solution 
until it bleaches white through the film. Following is the 
formula for the solution: 

One ounce mercury bichlorid, one ounce ammonium chlorid, 
iwenty ounces water, ten to twenty drops hydrochloric acid. 
Wash the negative well after it is bleached to remove any trace 
of free mercury, which later will stain the negative yellow. Flow 
‘he bleached negative with an ounce of sodium sulphid in ten 
sunces of water, when it will usually be blackened sufficiently. 
\ negative for photolithography does not need to be such an 
opaque black as for photoengraving. Flow the blackened 
negative over with, say, a quarter ounce of nitric acid in ten 
ounces of water to prevent any stain and also to keep the 
iegative film from cracking upon drying. 


Photoengravers’ Union Progressive. 


Matthew Woll, president of the International Photoengrav- 
ers’ Union, makes known the purposes of that organization 
in the following statement: 

“Tn order that the public may be assured that photoen- 
graving prices are not exorbitant, and at the same time to 
prevent the impractical employer, his salesman, or the middle- 
man, from selling the service at a price which will force down 
the wages of the men or prevent them from obtaining such 
improvements as may be necessary, we have had prepared by 
the most expert accountants a cost-finding and accounting 
system so that employers will know their cost of producing 
engravings. We will require a monthly summary of these 
costs, records and the prices charged so we may determine 
whether the public is being overcharged, or whether the busi- 
ness is being conducted on a basis detrimental to the craft. 
We also recognize that it is essential to have each craftsman 
produce to a maximum, reduce waste to a minimum, and lessen 
the non-productive time. To this end we have devised a sys- 
tem of checking up on our side. Wherever we find an employee 
can be made more efficient we propose to make him so. While 
interested in promoting production and efficiency, we are also 
interested in developing a higher grade of craftsmanship. We 
intend to improve the quality of engravings, and it is our desire 
and our purpose to make engravings of such a quality as to 
make our nation preéminent.”’ 


Positives for Offset and Rotagravure Printers. 


Since rotagravure engraving has come into use and offset 
photographers have begun printing on zinc from positives 
instead of from negatives, processworkers using each method 
have been seeking the best method of pulling proofs from type 
so as to use them direct as positives in the photographic printing 
frame. 


The Sinclair & Valentine Company has produced an ink 
for this work which is called ‘Positive Black.”” The Esleeck 
Manufacturing Company, of Turners Falls, Massachusetts, 
makes a 714-pound onion skin paper, No. 1722, which is as 
transparent and free from specks as any onion skin paper made. 
Now, if the clean type form is rolled up with Sinclair & Valen- 
tine’s ‘‘ Positive Black,’ and the proof pulled on this Esleeck 
onion skin, No. 1722, one has a beautiful sharp positive. It is 
made still more opaque by dusting the ink, while fresh, with 
lampblack, which will not adhere to the onion skin paper. 
Dusting it then with powdered talc will cause the type to take 
more lampblack if necessary. It will be found that the talc 
fills up any little pinholes that might be left in the ‘ink. 
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PRINTING INKS: THEIR HISTORY, COMPOSI- 
TION AND MANUFACTURE. 


PART 4, CONCLUDED—BY FRANCIS L. BURT. 


the results obtained depend so much upon 

the correct adjustment of these two factors 

that knowledge of one alone will not be suffi- 

cient. For the rapid newspaper or rotary press 

the paper is fed into the machine in a con- 
-——— =_=3} tinuous web, the paper used being a machine- 
finished paper, which receives no further treatment than the 
slight glazing which it gets on the paper-making machine. It 
is usually made of wood pulp, with a small amount of rosin 
sizing, and seldom contains any large amount of added mineral 
filler. Such a paper has a rough surface and possesses a high 
degree of absorption. The paper absorbs the ink in very much 
the same manner as if it were blotting paper, therefore it is 
not necessary to have any drying oil in the ink. 

There is, of course, considerable difference between various 
makes of this grade of paper. If the fiber has been very finely 
beaten, or if any amount of filling materials is added, a fairly 
smooth paper will result, whereas a coarse filler will give a 
rough surface. There will be a marked difference between the 
behavior of these two papers toward the same ink; the rougher 
one will need more ink on the type to get the same density of 
color. There will also be a difference in the absorption of ink. 

One of the first differences noticed between web-press and 
flat-bed work is the speed at which the presses are run. The 
latter may occasionally run as high as two thousand to three 
thousand revolutions an hour, but the usual rate is very much 
below that. The paper is either machine finished, or sized 
and supercalendered. 

For bookwork, if plain text is desired, a machine-finished 
paper is used. In composition this paper will vary from all 
wood pulp to what is termed ‘‘rag machine-finished” paper, 
which may contain as much as fifty per cent rag stock. It is 
quite the exception to use an all rag stock for this work. 

In books or pamphlets, where illustrations are to accompany 
the text, the latter is printed on machine-finished paper, and 
the former on either coated, or sized and supercalendered paper. 
The latter paper has approximately the same composition as 
the machine finished, but will contain, in addition to a some- 
what larger amount of rosin sizing, about ten per cent of china 
clay or some such mineral filler. The smooth surface of this 
paper is obtained by passing it between heavy rolls, when, 
under the combined influence of heat and pressure, a glazed 
surface is obtained. On such paper the ordinary web-press 
or flat-bed inks will not work satisfactorily, and as a rule a 
half-tone ink, the consistency of which is suitable for this 
work, isused. The illustrations are inserted during the binding. 

The usual method of book printing is to use the machine- 
finished printing paper with flat-bed ink on the flat-bed press 
for small editions, and the rotary press with web-press ink for 
large editions. Where illustrations and text are desired on the 
same page, a flat-bed press, with sized and supercalendered 
paper and a half-tone ink, is preferred, but this is not absolutely 
necessary, as good results can be obtained on the rotary press. 

Job ink is generally used in printing on paper which is also 
intended for writing purposes. Such papers are usually made 
from rag stock, to which has been added, in addition to a certain 
amount of rosin, a further sizing of glue. Mineral fillers may 
be present, although as a rule they are not used. In this class 
of work there is very little absorption of the ink by the paper, 
and most of the drying effect must come from the ink itself; 
hence the vehicle should consist largely, if not entirely, of 
drying oil. 
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For half-tone or illustration work a coated paper is used. 
The paper itself is of comparatively little consequence, and is 
usually of wood pulp with considerable mineral filler. This 
is covered with a mixture of china clay and casein and, when 
dry, is glazed, the resulting surface being absolutely smooth. 
Such a surface is necessary in order that it may receive the 
impression from even the finest lines of the half-tone plates. 
The ink remains on the surface entirely, and the varnish must 
dry within sixteen to twenty-four hours (over night), so as to 
permit of safe handling the next day. 

The Government Printing Office has made actual tests of 
the inks used by it, on the various presses, which tests consist 
merely of making a long run with proper paper and with the 
press in proper condition, and can be duplicated by any printer. 
The Bureau of Standards has made laboratory analyses of inks, 
which have proved very efficacious in ascertaining the causes 
of various troubles encountered in using the inks so analyzed. 

In the laboratory tests a solvent consisting of a mixture of 
benzene and ethyl ether is used to separate the oil from the 
pigment by means of a centrifuge. In some cases petroleum 
ether may be used as the solvent. This method gives an 
effective separation, and the pigment may be determined with 
a fair amount of accuracy. 

The oil fraction, after evaporation of the solvent, is ana- 
lyzed for unsaponifiable oils (rosin and mineral oils), rosin, and 
linseed oil. No distinction is made between the unsaponifiable 
oils, rosin and mineral oils. In the black inks the pigment is 
ignited and the ash tested for lead and manganese oxids, 
which indicate the presence of driers, and for ferric oxids, 
the residue left on the ignition of iron blues. A qualitative 
test from iron blues is given, which will detect less than one per 
cent of this material in the pigment. If anilin dyes are present, 
they may be determined by extraction by means of alcohol, 
unless preliminary examination shows that the dye is insoluble 
in this solvent, in which event a suitable solvent must be found. 

The colored inks require a preliminary examination to 
determine the nature of the pigment used, and the method of 
attack depends largely upon the results of these tests. Some 
of the mineral pigments, such as vermilion and chrome green, 
may be determined quantitatively. If the coloring matter 
consists of anilin dyes or lakes, it will usually be sufficient to 
determine whether or not these colors are fast to light. The 
Bureau of Standards has made tests of 
several hundred samples of inks, and has 
been able to prepare a table showing how 
closely the samples may be checked. 
Officials of the bureau state that there 
is certain to be more or less variation in 
two lots of ink prepared by the same 
maker, and yet such differences would 
have little or no effect on the working 
qualities of the ink. If, therefore, the 
results obtained by the chemist check at 
least as closely as the manufacturer can 
duplicate his product, they should be 
considered satisfactory. 

These laboratory tests will show only 
what the ink contains, and are intended 
to supplement the practical tests which 
will show what the ink will actually do. 
The chemist, for instance, can show whether the pigments are 
fugitive to light or permanent, a matter which can not be 
settled by a test run on the press, yet one which is frequently 
of the greatest importance, and one which can not be detected 
by the old methods for testing the quality of inks. 

The old method for testing the quality of half-tone inks, 
for instance, was to cover a printed sheet with alcohol and judge 
the quality by the blue color. Prussian blue is insoluble in 
alcohol; therefore all that this test really shows is the presence 
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of certain blue dyes, which, if fugitive to light, would add 
nothing to the life of the ink. The oil may be pure linseed 
or it may contain rosin and rosin oil. Some of the dyes dissolve 
with a bright blue color, yet in dry form they may be green or 
bronzy in appearance. This bronzy finish may be desired, 
but laboratory tests alone will show whether the blue pigment 
used is permanent or not. 

The ideal ink, one which will be satisfactory under any 
and all circumstances does not exist, and probably never will. 
The mere fact that so many inks are on the market should 
suffice to prove that the experience of the printers and ink- 
makers has shown the necessity for suiting the ink to the paper. 
Since this is the case, it is obviously to the advantage of all for 
the printer to keep his inkmaker informed as to the paper upon 
which the ink is to be used. This is particularly true of the smal! 
lots made up for special jobs. 

It is apparent that no printer should try to improve upo: 
his ink in order to remedy a fault. He should endeavor, in 
the first place, to buy an ink suited to his work. If the ink 
purchased is unsatisfactory, the inkmaker should be compellec 
to deliver the proper grade of ink, or point out that the in! 
ordered is not suited to the work in hand. Tinkering with a: 
ink, such as the adding of glycerin or vaselin to make it worl 
better, should be resorted to only under exceptional circum 
stances, and whenever it is done the ink should be absolve: 
from any trouble caused by these ‘‘improvements.” 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” but a little stud 
of the inks and papers in his stockrooms and of some of the 
more readable of the technical papers on the subject wil! 
furnish the printer with a little knowledge which can not but 
help him produce better work. The right ink and the right 
paper, properly combined, will produce the finest work. Fo: 
every “job” there is a proper paper, but even the finest paper 
and most artistic setting of type can be ruined by the selection 
of the wrong ink. 





THE JAPANESE “‘ PEACE COMMEMORATION ” 
MEDAL. 
THE INLAND PRINTER has been favored with two of the 
beautiful ‘peace commemoration” medals, cast at the Osaka 
Imperial Mint, and issued by the Japanese Government to 





‘Peace Commemoration’ Medal Issued by the Japanese Government. 


commemorate the declaration of peace and the end of the great 
World War. The design of the medal is beautifully and appro- 
priately worked out, as will be seen in the accompanying repro- 
ductions. It will be noticed that the reverse side contains the 
flags of the five nations, Great Britain, United States, Japan, 
Italy and France. The medals were sent through the courtesy 
of Yozo Sawada, proprietor of the Nippon Printing World Pub 

lishing Office, Osaka, Japan, one being addressed to the business 
manager, the other to the editor. 
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EARS ago, fathers and mothers in Fostoria 
deplored the fact that their sons had no 
place to go to amuse themselves. Normal 

sons needed companionship—needed to be amused. 
They sought entertainment in the only places where it 
could be found— pool rooms, saloons and other places 
of questionable character. 


And many men in Fostoria today still carry the stamp 
of that early stain upon their lives, or have carried it 
with them out into the world. 


And now ? 


Young men and older men are still seeking compan- 
ionship and entertainment, but are no longer compelled 
to absorb all that is obnoxious along with it. 


Here’s why— 


The Open Door 


By L. H. McNEIL 
Fostoria, OHIO 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized 


and clearly defined laws. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


XI—TONE HARMONY AND CONTRAST.* 


HEN we consider the subject of tone 
and contrast in type display we are 
thinking of color, but not in the sense 
that red and green are colors. We are 
considering color in terms of white and 
black, the extremes of colors, and also 
in the gradations between the two, that 
is, the grays, which we have in varying 
degrees of lightness and darkness. 
Gray is the mixture of white and black, 
hence the impression of type characters 

made in black on the white paper of the printed page creates 
an effect of gray. As spectrum colors are distinguished from 
each other mainly by difference of hue, so grays, including 
those formed by the mingling in the eye of the black lines of 
the type with the white paper, are distinguished by differences 
in value or tone. 

Every type face with which we as designers of type display 
have to work has a tone peculiar to itself. Some of them, 
printed in mass, as on the page of a book, blend into an effect 
which is light in tone because the lines of the letters are thin 
and the white of the paper overbalances the black of the 


SPECIALIZATION: This is the age of 
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Dark Gray Tone. 


. *Copyright, 1920, by J. L. Frazier. 


printed letters. Others in mass provide an effect of deep or 
dark gray tone, or black tone, because the black of the type 
characters dominates the white of the paper. Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 
4 show groups of type, each of a different strength and, there- 
fore, illustrating a different tone or depth of color. 

The most agreeable effects in type display are secured when 
all the constituent parts of the design are of the same tone — 
of the same depth of color — whether light or dark tone. 
When the tone is uniform, when all the elements blend into 
an even gray or black, we have tone harmony, which is one of 
the most important of the fundamental principles of art and 
design. While maximum beauty results from harmony of tones, 
as has been stated, there is also beauty in contrast of tones. 
Furthermore, art must sometimes give way to utility. In fact, 
one of the important devices of display outlined and illustrated 
in the earlier articles was the contrast of white and black, 
which is in direct conflict with tone harmony. We must 
understand tone harmony, however, before we can intelligently 
build up striking contrasts — it is the foundation upon which 
effective contrasts are based. Furthermore, utility may be 
adequately served in most cases without bringing into play the 
contrast of black and white. In that case the effect will be 
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more inviting to the eye, and therefore it will serve the better 
in attracting attention, while proper interpretation can be 
given by some of the other devices, as, for example, by the 
contrast of big and little, different faces (of the same tone), etc. 

That one can not juggle with tones and achieve satisfactory 
results is shown by Fig. 5, a group of the same size as the first 
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four examples, but in which alternate lines are set in the four 
tones of type used in Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4. The first four exhibits 
are harmonious in tone because each is set in one size and style 
of type — the letters throughout each of these examples cover 
a uniform amount of surface on the white paper. Each, it will 
be seen, is agreeable to the eye, due to the fact that there are 
no discords as there are in Fig. 5. There are those, of course, 
who will not find the bolder examples as agreeable as the 
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lighter-toned Figs. 1 and 2, and many can not like anything in 
which the crude block letter of Fig. 4 is used. Even these 
justifiably prejudiced individuals will admit that the effect of 
Fig. 4 — the least pleasing of the lot — is much more inviting 
to the eye than Fig. 5, which is characterized by intermingling 
of the four styles and tones. That Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are so 
much more inviting than Fig. 5 is due solely to the fact that 
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they are consistent, that the tone throughout, even where 
dense black, is uniform. 

Aside from the point under discussion it will be readily 
seen that all of the first four examples are more easily read than 
Fig. 5. The eye not only does not take kindly to the inter- 
mingling of various tones and styles of type, but actually finds 
such a mixture difficult to read. This is due to the fact that it 
finds difficulty in adjusting itself to rapid changes in shapes 
and tones of type. 

The fact that bold types are generally employed on cheap 
work, such as dodgers, posters and the like, and the further 
fact that our most stylish and attractive type faces have always 
been found among the light-face variety, are responsible for a 
certain prejudice against 
bold effects in type display. 
Of course, bold types sug- 
gest the human qualities of 
boldness, brusqueness and 
loud talking, which are not 
admired, which fact has also 
contributed to the unpopu- 
larity of strong black treat- 
ments. Nevertheless, the 
boldest of effects may be 
attractive and agreeable to 
the eye if they are consistent 
throughout. This fact is 
proved by Fig. 6, in which 
the dense black tone is 
maintained throughout the 
design, without the slightest 
evidence of weakness at any 
point. Border, ornament and 
lettering, it will be seen, 
match perfectly, while the 
white background of the 
paper reflects through the 
black printing in most agree- 
able contrast. 

In Fig. 7 we go to the 
other extreme and find a 
very light-toned effect pro- 
duced by consistent outline 
type and decoration. To vis- 
ualize the effect of the bor- 
der used in Fig. 7 surround- 
ing the lettering and orna- 
ment of Fig. 6, or vice versa, is to recognize the importance 
of the application of tone harmony to type display. 

Tone harmony, however, need not be achieved by microm- 
eter measurement, even though the matching of tones and 
weights of the various parts in Figs. 6 and 7 is that near perfect. 
Tone may be uniform enough to be considered in harmony 
even though there be a slight divergence in the weight of the 
constituent parts, as in Fig. 8. Furthermore, the slight con- 
trast adds a certain snappiness to the effect. 

Extreme carelessness is often indicated in the matching of 
rule borders to type, as though it were a matter of no conse- 
quence. A light rule will be found surrounding bold-face type, 
a condition which is inexcusable on any grounds within reason. 
Heavy rule borders about light-face type are also often seen. 
The latter combination, while not so agreeable to the eye as 
an harmonious association, may result in strong, striking and 
contrasting effects, attractive by reason of the effect of color 
which they provide, as will be shown later. The importance 
of tone harmony between type and rule is plainly seen when 
Figs. 9 and 10 are examined. Both are set in plain type and 
surrounded by plain, single rules, yet an appearance of beauty 
is evidenced in the harmony which exists between type and rule. 
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Harmony of tone between initial letters and text should 
always be considered when initials are used, not that the page 
is utterly ruined if the initial is somewhat deeper in tone than 
the mass of type, for it may not be, but because the appearance 
is best when initial and text blend into a uniform gray tone. 
The very size of an initial, whether it be decorative or plain, 
will give it the desired prominence to embellish the page and 
direct the eye where reading begins, even though it does not 
“stand out” through contrast of tone. Of course an initial 
that is slightly deeper in tone than the tone of the text adds 
an effect of color to the page, but if there is not an appreciation 
of the importance of tone harmony the designer is apt to go 
farther than necessary to obtain this effect of life and color, 
and employ an initial that is so strong that, in addition to 
marring the appearance of the page, it will handicap reading. 
Such an over-bold initial, by continuing to hold the reader’s 
eye by its great strength, will distract him more or less and 
prohibit his giving the matter below the concentrated attention 
on which clear understanding depends. This is a point which 
must be given consideration whenever a stronger note in type 
display is considered desirable, whether that stronger note be 
in the form of an initial, ornament, illustration or mere type 
display line. Without discounting the value of the contrast 
of black and white as a means of emphasis, there is a point 
beyond which it is inadvisable to go, and the constant danger 








_ 4 


‘* All things may be well-made or ill. A work of art is a well-made 
thing. It may be a well-made statue, or a well-made chair, or a well- 
made book. Art is not a special sauce applied to ordinary cook- 
ing; it is the cooking itself, if it is good. Most simply and generally 
art may be thought of as the well-doing of what needs doing.” 

W.R. LETHABY 


“The well-doing of what needs doing” is the pur- 
pose of the Franklin Printing Company in all its 
work of creating ideas, writing copy, constructing 
layouts and dummies, making drawings, photo- 
gtaphs and engravings for Direct Advertising. To 
advertisers with problems unsolved, this service is 
offered and correspondence invited. A simple re- 
quest to be placed on our mailing list entails no 
responsibility whatever and may be the means of 
furnishing you with material for the very ideas you 
have been seeking for the striking and unusual. 


FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 




















of going beyond this point is one of the greatest arguments in 
favor of uniform tone throughout. 

The question of tone harmony must be considered in forms 
to be printed in two colors as well as in forms printed in one 
color. In the latter case tone harmony is assured by selecting 
all the units with a view to their uniformity as to strength or 
tone. In printing to be done in two colors, one of which is 
measurably weaker in tone than the other — and black and 
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all cold colors are stronger in tone than warm colors, in which 
class fall the reds and oranges most generally used for the 
second color — harmony of tone is secured by selecting for the 
weaker color items that are proportionately stronger in tone, 
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Floors 

















FIG. 9. Fic. 10. 
so that when the form is printed in the two colors the desired 
uniformity will be apparent. 

In the printing of large posters, hangers and work of that 
character, in which it is desirable to cause the main display 
lines to Stand out more prominently by the contrast offered in 
the use of red or a variant thereof as the second color, the 
situation solves itself. The main display lines are naturally 
set in the largest and boldest types, and printing them in red 
not only increases their effectiveness through color contrast 
but at the same time equalizes the tone because red is weaker 
in tone than black. It is not because red is stronger than black 
—as is commonly understood—that it is selected for printing 
important lines, but more especially because of the variation 
or contrast in color which its use affords. 

An illustration showing how far wrong one may go in this 
respect is provided in Fig. 11, which has been utterly ruined in 
the process of separation for color printing. Words are printed 
to be read and to convey information, but borders, ornaments, 
etc., simply serve as embellishment — or, in the case of borders, 
to hold the type together in a unified design. Therefore, 
nothing should hamper the legibility of the type. Printed in 
the stronger color, as here illustrated, the border, etc., entirely 
subordinate the type lines. On the other hand, considering it 
from the artistic standpoint, the separating of items for print- 
ing in two colors is such that instead of equalizing the tone of 
contrasting elements the variation is increased, as the initial 
letters, the word “To” and the six-point rule inside the light 
decorative border — the heaviest items in the design — are 
printed in the color that is strongest in tone. The only rela- 
tively weak items in this design are the egg and dart borders 
outside and inside the black six-point rule, the small type and 
the guide lines. In fact, both the considerations which should 
govern the breaking up of a design for color are violated in this 
example. 

Opposite (Fig. 12) we are showing the same design properly 
separated for color. The heavy rule is printed in the weaker 
color, so that the contrast between it and the light border is 
not so harsh and disagreeable as in the original printing. The 
words, the real important features, are printed in the strong 
color so that the maximum legibility results. The initial 
letters — being bolder, or stronger in tone, than the remainder 
of the words which they begin — are properly printed in the 
weaker color in so far as tone is concerned. This lends proper 
embellishment, equalizes tone, and does not impair legibility, 
for the words now stand out, whereas in the original they were 
subordinated to the ornamental features. 
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Quite often contrast in tones is desirable, and when applied 
intelligently may be said to add “‘color” to the page printed in 
one color — that is, black. The advertisement of Mr. Currier 
(Fig. 13) is an illustration of this idea, which is often utilized 
by typographers and designers of national repute under 
similar circumstances. 

In giving, by contrast of tones, the effect of “color” in a 
design printed in one color, the same good judgment must be 








Fic. 11. 


exercised as when a second and brighter color is used. The 
heavier tones, representing the brighter color, must be massed 
rather than diffused over the design. Furthermore, there must 
not be too many tones, as there must not be too many colors. 
To utilize more than two tones is to take chances with all the 
advantages of both tone harmony and tone contrast. Fig. 5 
is displeasing because, in addition to its lack of tone harmony, 
there are too many different tones — and they are also too 
widely diffused. Mr. Currier’s advertisement scores because he 
has utilized only two tones and they are quite effectively massed. 
Undeniably Mr. Currier’s advertisement is bright and 
snappy, and it can not be denied that there is a certain beauty 
in the striking contrast of tones found therein. Especially is 
this true when we consider mongrel designs containing a variety 
of tones mixed in helter 
skelter fashion as in Fig. 
5. Another point in fa- 
vor of the Currier adver- 
tisement is that it is 
strong in attention value 
under the circumstances 
of its use, and it is 
therefore a good style for 
small-space advertise- 
ments on newspaper and 
magazine pages where it 
must compete with other 
displays, some of which 
occupy more space and 
contain both larger and 
bolder display types. 
The fact that the 
body matter is in light 
face causes the two big 
lines, “Art,” and ‘‘Cur- 


The best that artist’s 
brush, camera and 
printing types can 
offer for the produc- 
tion of booklets, cat- 
alogues, folders & ad- 
vertisements, are at 
your service through 


rier,’ to stand out more 
emphatically than if the 
body matter were in type 
of sufficient boldness to 
approximately match the 
tone of those lines. The 


curfier 
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two words in effect constitute an advertisement in themselves, 
for, standing out above anything else inside the border, they 
are indelibly associated in the mind of the reader before a 
word of the text is read. 

However, the style is adaptable to only a limited use, being 
most effective, as stated, on small-space advertisements, as 
Mr. Currier has utilized it. On a page magazine space, and 
even on a reasonably large space on a newspaper page, it is 
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doubtful if the advantages attributed to it as employed would 
offset the disadvantages of the preponderant elements kepi 
always in the reader’s eye. Certainly none will insist that it 
is more beautiful than a consistent, harmonious design, which 
first, last and all the time must be admitted to be in the great 
majority of cases the strongest in its appeal to the eye. 

The advantages of contrast in tone may be utilized in a 
more refined manner in many and varied forms, thereby adding 
an effect of life and color to a form that is otherwise con- 
sistently harmonious. An example of this sort is provided in 
Fig. 14, where a small spot of decoration appears in connection 
with a design of lighter tone. 

In conclusion, tone harmony is an important element in 
the beauty of type display, as is also intelligent contrast of 
tones. The first is as- 
sured by rule-of-thumb 
methods as set forth 
here. The second is a 
dangerous expedient in 
[ the hands of a novice. 
' The step from results like 
| Fig. 13 to those like Fig. 

5 is a narrow one, taken 

almost before realization. 

Insurance against results 

similar to the latter ex- 

ample is found only in a 

thorough understanding 

of tone harmony. In tone 
and shape harmony we 
have considered the asso- 
ciation of types and ac- 
cessories with a view to 
the most agreeable effect 
upon the eye. There re- 
mains for consideration 
the manner of arranging 
these harmonious units, 

which may also prove a 

powerful influence in in- 

viting attention. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism ” 


and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


GEORGE W. GLENN, Duluth, 
\Minnesota.—The Christmas greet- 
ing card is attractive and also 
ather unusual. 

PRAJA BANDHU PRINTING 
\\’orKs, Ahmadabad, India.— The 
creeting cards, printed in the 
native language, are indeed inter- 
esting. The presswork on the 
whole is very satisfactory, much 
Letter in fact than that of the 
collection sent us a year ago. 

Froyp H. Lrtncotn, Walton, 
New York.— Your typography 
is both sensible and attractive. 
We have no suggestions to make 
which, even if followed, would of 
a certainty lead to improvement. 

C. P. Hucues, Hibbing, Min- 
nesota.—Your specimens are neat 
and attractive, characterized by 
good taste in the selection and 
arrangement of types, and in the 
colors used in printing. The dance 
programs are decidedly clever. 

CHARLES J. BANGERT, DuBois, 
Pennsylvania.— The Pamphlet, in appearance 
somewhat like the late and lamented Philistine, 
is interesting as to content. Perhaps you can 
put it over, and we hope that you can, but it has 
been tried so often the average magazine buyer 
has become a bit wary. 

FREDERICK V. Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio.— The 
hand-lettered stuffers advertising your services 
as a commercial artist are cleverly designed. 


HURST & HURST-INC 
CORDIALLY EXTEND TO YOU THEIR 


Greetings 
AND SINCERELY WISH YOU A 
HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


P S—And we also weish you everything that 
you may wish your elf 


By Hurst & Hurst, Inc. 


gay. 


Quaristmas-i919 


TMAS AND KRIS KRINGLE 18 COMING @®@ 


for you a Christmastime of Peace and Joy, 

made glad by gifts of love and friends and memories 
And in the New Year may happiness attend you 
as you go; may nothing mar the brightness of the way. 


BERT D. BELYEA 


By Bert D. | Sie Chelsea, M Massachusetts. 


The distinctive lettering and the attractive 
colors in which they are printed, in combination 
with the clever designs, combine to form effects 
which are striking. 

GeEorGE S. GUERNSEY, Lusk, Wyoming.— The 
commercial specimens in Parsons and Pencraft 
types are very “classy.” Small business cards, 
dance programs, etc., are given a distinctive 
touch by novel arrangement of those characterful 
types. We compliment you as well on the good 
taste exercised in the selection of colors. 

Howarp VAN ScIvER, Jacksonville, Florida.— 
The various promotional booklets, detailing the 
good points of various sections of Florida, are 
handled in high-class style. Typography is 
effective, attractive and readable, and the press- 
work is excellent, the many half-tones being 
“snappy” in a high degree. 

Orto H. Wise, Cleveland, Ohio.— All the 
specimens are well handled. The menu and the 
dance program, both of which are printed on 
brown cover stock, are excellent in every way, 
the program being dainty and thoroughly appro- 
priate. Towell Topics is an exceptionally fine 
house-organ, characterized by a very good grade 
of presswork and composition. 

Amos C. Roun, Canton, Ohio.— All your 
specimens are of a good grade. We find the cover 
of the menu for the Chinese restaurant, printed 
in red and gold on black stock, decidedly interest- 
ing and unusual. The general effect is quite 
appropriate. The small commercial forms are 
of good quality, the folder, ‘My New Job,” 
being especially good. 

P. V. Potter, Manager Printing Department, 
Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, California.— The 
magazine, Better Homes (title registered in U. S. 
Patent Office), is decidedly high class in every 
particular. The fact that it is modeled after the 


31 GarLanp St., CHELSEA, Mass. 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


publication of a prominent Chicago 
retail store is a point in its favor 
rather than against it, for the 
ability to choose good models is a 
worthy one which many could 
cultivate to advantage. 

Tue Hormes Press, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania.—The folder, 
‘‘ Advertising Smooths the Way,” 
is one of the most effective of the 
many attractive advertising forms 
which you have issued in the 
interest of your own firm. It is 
so sensibly designed and so plainly 
easy to read—and has such a 
dignified appearance, without being 
stiff and formal—that it is a hun- 
dred- to- one shot that it will “‘get 
over” wherever sent. 

MARTINE W. GISLER, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas.—There is noth- 
ing wrong with the letter-head for 
the local typographical union, it 
being very neat, well balanced and 
pleasing typographically. Many, 
no doubt, would criticize it as 
being ‘‘too tame,” as perhaps it is, but to say 
there is something wrong with it is going too 
far. If such a design was wanted, and was con- 
sidered appropriate, it must be considered satis- 
factory, and we offer no criticism. 





all the year’ 
Hank Foster 


(PHILLY) 











ADVERTISING DEPT, 
A.M COLLENS MFG Co, 


By Hank Foster, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WALT WHITMAN 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


1819 


MAY 31 


1919 


UT of the murk of heaviest clouds, 
Out of the feudal wrecks, and heap’d-up skeletons of kings, 
Out of that old entire, European debris, the shatter’d mummeries, 


Ruin’d cathedrals, crumble of palaces, tombs of priests, 
Lo, Freedom’s features fresh undimm’d look forth—the same 


immortal face looks forth; 


(A glimpse as of thy Mother's face Columbia, 


A flash significant as of a sword, 


Beaming towards thee.) 


Nor think we forget thee maternal; 

Lag’dst thou so long? shall the clouds close again upon thee? 
Ah, but thou hast thyself now appear’d to us—we know thee, 
Thou hast given us a sure proof, the glimpse of thyself, 


Thou waitest there as everywhere thy time. . 


Interesting treatment of wall hanger by the H. S. Crocker Company, San Francisco, California. 


The two 


lines at the top and the shading on the initial ‘‘O,” which was printed in gold, were in red. The rule paneling 
and the imprint lines, here faintly seen at the bottom, were in light gray, and the illustration and all other type 
lines were in black. The design was printed on white antique stock of good quality, deckled on four sides. 


H. S. Crocker Company, San Francisco, 
California.— The wall poster, “Walt Whitman — 
The Voice of America,” done to commemorate 
the visit to the coast of President Wilson, is 
unusual in design, and is of high quality in all 
other respects. It is reproduced, although much 
of the beauty of the original has been lost through 
the reproductive process. 

E. W. Frick, Pueblo, Colorado.— Considering 
the short time the students under your direction 
have been receiving instruction in printing, we 
are surprised at the character and quality of the 
work they have turned out. It does take students 
a long time working an hour a day five days a 
week to get the training and experience we 
“old-timers” received working ten hours a day 
six days a week, and, yet, there are people who 
think it possible to turn out printers from school 
print shops in a year or so. 

CRopPER PrintTinc Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri.— Your firm’s stationery forms, set in 
Parsons, are interesting in treatment, especially 
the letter-head, largely because of the pleasing 
manner in which the second word of the firm 
name, “ Printing,’ has been emphasized by pan- 


eling. Ornaments of the Parsons series, printed 
in weak gray, one at each of the lower corners 
of the panel, add distinction. The “Printed 
Matter” label is not pleasing because of the fact 
that the type styles do 
not harmonize, although 
from the standpoint of 
emphasis it is perhaps 
better than it would be 
if more harmonious. On 
small and simple work 
such as this, adequate 
emphasis, with harmony, 
may be secured by the 
employment of a single 
series, dependence for 
emphasis being placed 
on size and change of 
capitals, lower case and 
italics of the same series, 
if available. 

E. D. Fowter, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina.— 
The club program book- 
lets are satisfactory, al- 


dit * e fg 
Martin Heir wishes to extend to 
and yours the Seasons Best Greetings: 
May yourcoal hin never become empty 


February, 1920 


though we note that where small groups appear 
on the pages you have placed these in the exact 
center of the page, and the effect is not pleasing. 
When spaces are divided equally, as in these 
instances, proportion is not good, and since 
items that are placed in the exact center from 
top to bottom appear below the center, owing to 
an optical illusion, balance is not good. It was 
not a good plan to print the folder, “His Last 
Love Letter,” for the North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Company entirely in red orange 
especially since that color is very weak in tone 
Reading it by artificial light is very difficult in- 
deed, and it must be difficult by daylight too. 
Small type should never be printed in light, 
bright colors. The papers, The High Schoo! 
Journal and The Tar Baby, are well handled, 
the last named being decidedly interesting in 
make up and text. 

Georce E. SHetpon, Philipsburg, Pennsy]! 
vania.— It is unfortunate that you were required 
to use so much matter on the business card for 
the Ledger company. That fact made it impos- 
sible to produce a pleasing and effective arrange 
ment, although we consider that under the 
circumstances you did exceptionally well. A 
printing concern, unless advertising a specialty 
business, is considered to handle a general line of 
work, hence it is unnecessary to list such items 
as bill-heads, envelopes, etc. 

W. F. Stemmons, Carlinville, Illinois.— Choic: 
between the two arrangements of the letter-head 
for the Illinois Press Association is largely « 
matter of taste. The writer prefers the specimen 
chosen by your employer, because it is better 
balanced — and more pleasing to the eye, for 
that reason — although the other has the advan- 
tage of being somewhat unconventional, a quality 
that many prefer to correctness of design. Ask 
a hundred capable printers for their preference, 
and you would probably find as many champions 
of one arrangement as the other. 

Tue EpGEwoop PREss, INCORPORATED, Mil- 
ford, Connecticut.— While your envelope corner 
card has certain attractive features, particularly 
pleasing being the colors in which it is printed, the 
extended block letter, Copperplate Gothic, in 
which the word “Printers” is set, fairly screams 
at the name of the firm, set in condensed and 
decorative Wedding Text. The general arrange- 
ment and display of the form is praiseworthy, 
however. The business card is not nearly so 
satisfactory. In effect it is a jumble of display, 
crowded and difficult to comprehend, because 
scattered out instead of being grouped. The 
shape, or contour, is bulky and stiff, and does not 
possess that grace which comes from properly 
varying widths of lines throughout a form. On 
the letter-head, the same general display is much 
more shapely in arrangement, and, being larger, 
more space is available and there is not the effect 
of confusion so manifest in the business card. 
It is the best handled form of the lot. The blot- 
ters and the announcement of your membership 
in the U. T. A. are well treated. 
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Grand Rapids.Michigan ~ Christmas 1919 


By Martin Heir, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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do.— Your personal letter-head is decidedly 
interesting, and it is executed in good taste — 
i. e., provided there is a significance in the use 
of the illustration of the log cabin featured there- tance. Less stress should be laid on borders and 
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H. Stewart Situ, Colorado Springs, Colora- ment if it is the most prominent thing in the 
composition, for the very word “embellishment” 
means to adorn something already in existence 
which must be considered of the greater impor- 
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productions.” The border on this particular 
card is altogether too prominent and the solid 
twelve point geometric squares used as corner 
pieces dominate the entire scheme. If you desire 
to show the samples of borders you can supply 







Fa GN 


Very Merry 
hristmas 

and a Happy 

Yew Year 







A most unusual greeting folder. In the original of the first page, here reproduced in half-tone, the lettering was in gold and the holly 


leaves in light green. The third page reproduced in line was printed in red and gold, the black here representing 





the gold. By The Paper House of New England, Boston, Massachusetts. 


on. Your business card, in which your portrait 
in cowboy costume appears, is quite too “fussy.” 
Perhaps you felt that the term given yourself, 
that is ‘‘ Manipulator of Type, Leads and Rules,” 
merited the ornate treatment given the card, but 
it is going too far when the decoration on a piece 
so completely dominates the message in type 
as it does in this instance. There was a time 
when this style of typography was the vogue, the 
more involved the display the better, and in that 
day it was a Denver typographer, C. R. Beran, 
who set the pace. With the large increase in the 
volume and the high cost of space it was found 
that type display could only be efficient when 
unfettered with meaningless and _ purposeless 
adornment. The tendency for some years now 
has been toward simplicity, and the work of 
today is much superior to that of twenty years 
ago mainly for that reason. There is enough of 
beauty in the stylish types with which the 
printer of today has to work, and in the 
paper upon which that type is impressed, that 
when designs are arranged in good taste, with 
due regard to balance, proportion, harmony of 
shape and tone, etc., all that is possible in beauty 
is secured. 

J. T. Smattey, St. Paul, Minnesota.— As a 
rule your typography is too involved. Another 
point which demands correction is the fact that 
the borders are in all cases too prominent in 
comparison with the type enclosed. The primary 
purpose in the use of the border is to enclose and 
unify a design, although a border often effectively 
serves as an embellishment. It is not embellish- 


more on type in the cards you have issued, on 
one of which we note the following: “Showing 
one of the many nifty borders used in Dow 





BUNDSCHO 


does not confine to this season of the 
year, he hopes, his friendly regard and 
good wishes towards the men he does 
basiness with; he likes to be a hearty 
human being all the time. But the 
Holidays give him this chance tocome 
right out and express it in words. So 
he takes this means of wishing you a 
Merry, Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year, and many of them; and a 
full measure of that gift which grows 
with use: “Good Will Among Men. 


IQig-19g20 


By J. M. Bundscho, Chicago. 





your customers, by all means show them in good 
use — that is, show them in proper relation to 
the type. The card advertising your possession 
of the Cheltenham series is the most interesting 
one in the lot. While this interesting appear- 
ance is largely due to the odd arrangement, out 
of center, of the two main groups thereon, we 
believe that none of the character of the piece 
would be lost, and the appearance would be 
improved in so far as balance is concerned, if the 
top group were lowered somewhat and placed 
as close to the border at the right as the lower 
group is placed to the left and if the lower group 
were placed close both to the border at the left 
and at the bottom of the card. This would give 
the design a better sense of balance and the 
sweep of the italic initial “‘T”’ would have more 
play with the added white space above and at 
its left. 

Tue Britton Printinc Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio.—The four display posters produced by you 
for the H. Black Company, illustrating styles in 
women’s suits and coats, are decidedly unusual 
and attractive. Done in a style of art that 
approximates the effect of etching, and printed 
in soft and artistic colors, they will catch and 
hold the eve in any store and will give an excellent 
impression of the style and quality of the mer- 
chandise. Their unique style and general excel- 
lence are refreshing in the light of much of the 
advertising of this nature, which is done in a 
stereotyped manner. Our compliments on the 
high grade product which you consistently turn 
out. There is none better. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Slug Ejects With Difficulty. 

A Virginia operator writes that he recently had trouble 
ejecting slugs from a recessed mold and desires to know why a 
slug should not eject freely from such a mold. 

Answer.— We are unable to tell what caused your particular 
trouble. With a recessed mold be sure to use a blade thin 
enough to pass through mold. We suggest that you remove 
the mold and polish inside with dry graphite. If the inner 
surface shows roughness in any place, smooth off with crocus 
cloth. Examine the liners for bruises and adhesions, as 
defective liners may also be a troublesome factor. 


Tight Lines Cause Spacebands to Bend. 


A Minnesota operator writes: ‘‘I have been troubled by 
bending of spacebands. When a line with one or two space- 
bands is sent in, if the line is set so that the spacebands do not 
rise at least half way they are invariably bent, but if the line 
is set loose they go through fine. I will hazard a guess that this 
is due to the justification springs, and shall be glad of a sug- 
gestion to remedy this trouble.” 

Answer.— This is caused by the justification block rising 
in a sloping position, and when the block strikes the lower end 
of the spacebands they slide toward the left (at lower end) and 
bend, because the upper end can not rise through the line of 
matrices. You have the choice of two ways to prevent the 
bending of the spacebands: (1) Do not send in lines so full. 
(2) Place a washer under the block on top of the brace that 
extends from the first rod. This will cause the block to rise 
horizontally instead of in a sloping position. Do not change 
the tension of the springs as they are all right. 


Low Gas Pressure Causes Trouble. 


An Ohio operator writes regarding trouble with heat on his 
machine. From his statement we judge the difficulty is due to 
low pressure owing to a diminished supply. It would be advis- 
able to have a gasfitter or a plumber apply a gas-pressure gage 
to the supply pipe close to the machine in order to show the 
pressure of the gas. Where you have an abnormally low 
pressure there can be no regulation by any governor or ther- 
mostat. These can be made to act properly where there is an 
excess pressure by cutting down the supply, but when the 
pressure is too low you do not receive a quantity sufficient to 
meet your needs. The best way is to have a larger supply 
pipe leading to the machine and have the gas cut down by the 
thermostat, which will then give adequate control. To adjust 
the thermostat, loosen the nuts on the adjusting screws and 
turn up on the screws until flame is at full height. Watch the 
metal and when all is melted turn down on the screws until 
the flame diminishes a trifle, set lock nuts and then proceed 
to use the machine. Observe face and foot of slug occasionally 
and keep metal to normal height in the pot. If the tendency is 
toward hot metal, turn down the pot-controlling screw a 
trifle and, as you will still be using the machine, await results. 


Replies te inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


After about thirty slugs are cast, again examine the base and 
face of slug for changes. Do not make alterations any oftener 
than once in fifteen minutes, and then the change should be a 
slight one, either to increase heat or to decrease it. Turning 
down decreases and turning up increases the gas supply, and 
the change should be made carefully. 


Trouble With Distributor Corrected. 


A Minnesota operator writes: ‘‘ About a month ago I wrote 
you about some trouble we were having on our Model 14 
distributor, and received your reply with several suggestions. 
The one you made as to the spiral spring solved our trouble. 
After tightening the little spring on the lower spiral we had no 
more trouble. In our case I don’t think the trouble could have 
been caused by too much oil because the spirals were kept 
clean, but it might have been caused by backing up the dis- 
tributor too great a distance. I thank you very much for your 
valuable assistance.” 


Metal Heated Above Normal Temperature. 


A Colorado publisher sends slugs for examination, and 
writes, in part, as follows: ‘‘Enclosed herewith are linotype 
slugs which I am sending for examination. This is a 12 to 16 
page daily. The same metal that we use for the linotype is 
also used for stereotyping. In the stereotyping work the metal 
is overheated most of the time, therefore the ingredients are 
consumed. I believe you can suggest a process whereby we 
can keep it doctored. When the metal is used daily it is 
difficult to decide definitely what process to adopt.” 

Answer.— We do not know of any method whereby metal 
can be kept in good order if it is overheated repeatedly. The 
best way is to use what is known as a combination metal. It 
is suitable for both stereotyping and linotype work. It can 
be furnished by your metal dealer. When you secure a good 
metal it may be kept from being burned out by using a ther- 
mometer with which to test the metal occasionally. For lino- 
type use, aim to carry the temperature in the metal pot at 550°. 
Consult with the stereotyper and see what is the lowest tem- 
perature at which he can consistently carry his metal and 
produce sharp plates. It will be better for both parties if the 
metal is used at the lowest working temperature. However, if 
linotyper and stereotyper can not agree on temperature, and 
the latter persists in carrying metal at a relatively higher 
temperature, it will result in the deterioration of the metal, 
and new metal will have to be added frequently to maintain 
its tone. As the matter stands, it would take a skilled metal- 
lurgist to keep the metal toned up to standard. We regret 
there is no way of handling such a matter. The slugs do not 
indicate anything specially wrong, except that the metal 
appears to have been too hot. Secure a thermometer, and 
test temperature of metal occasionally. However, do not 
leave the thermometer in the metal pot any longer than ten 
minutes at a time. 
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Good Quality Was Used. 
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Pennsylvania. 


Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. 


by Jules Landau, 


February, 1920 
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SN ENE RNSORICROE MEA. DEA RAPE KMS 


The members of the staff of THe INLAND 
PRINTER would like to be able to express their 
appreciation personally to each of the many 
friends sending Holiday greetings. Inasmuch 
as this is hardly possible, owing to the great 
number, we take this opportunity to extend 
our thanks and acknowledge greetings from 
the following: Honolulu Star Bulletin, Hono- 
Julu, Hawaii; Jackson~-Remlinger Printing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Duplex Printing 
Press Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; Ed- 
wards & Deutsch Lithographing Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Toren Printing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Minneapolis Better Way, Min- 
neapolis, Kan.; Jerome Kalous, Chicago, III; 
Edward F. Stack, managing director, and 
Henry Trill, Gazette Printing Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Walsh, Streator, Ill.; Allen Printing Company, 
Allen, Neb.; Peerless Engraving & Colortype 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, New York; Zhe American Pressman, 
Pressmen’s Home, Tenn.; Tom Bateman, 
Printing Machinery Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Bert D. Belyea, Chelsea, Mass.; Cincinnati 
Process Engraving Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. P. Mickel, Nashville 
Printers Club, Nashville, Tenn.; James H. Buswell, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; F. M. Bashelier, Kramer .Woodworking Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Modern Die & Plate Press Manu- 
facturing Company, Belleville, Ill.; Clay County Sun, 
Center, Neb.; The Biggerses, Houston, Tex.; Fort Dearborn 


National Bank, Chicago, III; 
Vandercook Press, Chicago, 
Ill.; Pioneer Paper Stock Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; H. B. 
Rouse, Chicago, IIl.; Sinclair 
and Valentine Company, New 
York; Douglas Wray Paper 
Company, Chicago, _ IIl.; 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company, New York; D. J. 
Molloy Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. P. Collins & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Swigart Paper 
Company, Chicago, IIl.; 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Moser Paper 
Company, Chicago, III.; 
Smith-McCarthy Typesetting 
Company, Chicago, IIl.; Pon- 
tiac Engraving & Electrotype 
Company, Chicago, III.; Theo. 
B. Robertson Products Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago, IIl.; 
Henry F. Cook, Frostburg, 
Md.; James White Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl.; Charles 
Daniel Frey Company, Chi- 
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Frank M. Kofron 
Chicago. 


Clay Angeles, 


The Du Bois Press, Rochester, N. Y. 


SO A OES at soracac neni 


cago, Ill.; Globe Engraving & Electrotype 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; McGregor Paper 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Aubrey, Ethel and 
Merrybel Blackwell, Dallas, Tex.; Charles R. 
Capon, Boston, Mass.; William Edwin Rudge, 
New York; Diem & Wing Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; State Trade School, New 
Britain, Conn.; Ames-Kiebler Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio; Northern Engraving Company, 
Canton, Ohio; Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
Chicago, Ill.; Edward D. Berry, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Carl S. Junge, Chicago, Ill.; Alling & 
Cory Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Stratford 
Press Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Holmes 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mortimer Company, 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario; John H. Patterson, 
Dayton, Ohio; Fellows Publishing & Printing 
Company, Henryetta, Okla.; Edwin H. Stuart, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bernard Michael Press, St. 
Louis, Mo.; James E. Ballard, Tawas City, 
Mich.; Burton Brown, Portland, Ore.; Eagle 
Printing Ink Company, New York and Chi- 
cago; Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Radcliffe, Macon, 
Ga.; Donald R. and Astrid -Moureau Dohner, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Du Bois Press, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Harry J., Florence R. and Helen Van 


Valkenburg, Ithaca, N. Y.; Davis Press, Worcester, Mass.; 
E. A. Little, Amherst, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Homer H. Hill, 
Chilocco, 
Ohio; Ernest A. Atherton, Chicago, Ill.; Sim Crabill, Los 
Cal.; James H. Rook Company, Chicago, Ill.; Kuhl & 
Bent Company, Chicago, IIll.; Perley, Bertsch & Cooper, 


; Mr. and Mrs. LaFayette Doerty, Findlay, 


Chicago, Ill.; Emory C. 

Andrews, C hicago, Ill.; John 
Martin Paper Company, Ltd., 

Winnipeg, Canada; Mr. al 
Mrs. Jay D. Rudolph, Oswego 
N. Y.; Elizabeth and Everett 
Currier, New York and Chica- 
go; Chicago Heights Standard 
Printing Company, Chicago 
Heights, Ill.; G. W. Sheldon & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; H. O. Golds- 
brough, Hastings, New Zea- 





land; Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Morgan, Rockford, Ill.; Gus- 
tave Evald Hult, New York, 
N. Y.; John H. Croer, Toledo, 
Ohio; Arthur C. Gruver, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clyde Stuart, Ashtabula, Ohio; 
Daily Observer, Corning, Cal.; 
Albert G. Brenton, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Morris Reiss, New 
York; The Bishops, Greeley, 
Colo.; Hank Foster, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Alden Press, Holy- 
oke, Mass.;.N. J. Werner, St. 
Louis, Mo.; S. A. Bartels, 
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PERLEY, BERTSCH 


@ CooPER 
$9 Eof Von Buren Street, CHICAGO 


1919 


Perley, Bertsch & Cooper 
Chicago. 


ness, Blackwell, Okla.; Campion Acad- 
emy Press, Loveland, Col.; Ephraim 
Enterprise, Ephraim, Utah; Hubert S. 
Foster, Philadelphia, Pa.; Worcester 
Boys Trade School, Worcester, Mass.; 
J. P. O’Furey, Hartington, Neb.; C. R. 
Beers, New York; William Pfaff, New 
Orleans, La.; Bobby, Beatrice and 
Charles R. Paul, Wynnewood, Pa.; 
Howard Van Sciver, St. Augustine, 
Fla.; Edward C. Flinn, Chicago, IIL; 
Mr. and Mrs. James Austin Murray, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Cas- 
well, Denison, Iowa; Switzer Printing 
Company, Webb City, Mo.; M. I. 


Stewart Company, Duluth, Minn.; Procter and Collier Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Louis A. Lepis, Jersey City, N. J.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon D. Purdy, Truro, N. S.; Chas. B. Stice, Na- 
tional Military Home, Kan.; H.C. Miller and Hubert Trudel, 


Dominion Loose Leaf Company, 
Ottawa, Ontario; Arvilla and 
Arthur Cole, West Brattleboro, 
Vt.; Commercial Printing Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C.; Russell & 
Cockrell, Amarillo, Tex.; John 
W. Hough, Chicago, IIll.; Har- 
vey Hopkins Dunn, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Martin Heir, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; E. M. Keating, 
Chicago, Ul.; The Holmans, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Webster, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Aime H. Cote, 
Springfield, Mass.; Ralph W. 
Polk, Saint Joseph, Mo.; G. O. 
McCarthy, Hartington, Neb.; 
A. B. McCallister, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Oscar and Sue Jackson, 
Lansing, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. 
O. H. Wise, Cleveland, Ohio; 





Chicago, Ill.; The Peerless Printery, Savannah, Ga.; L. A.Simons, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, 
Roanoke, Va.; Frank H. Riley, New York; Forrest Lee Har- 
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Charles Daniel Frey Co. 
Chicago. 
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L. A. Hornstein, New York City. 





he Spirit of the Season 
Prompts us to wish you Large Portions of 
Good @hings at Christmas and throughout 
the New Year 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago. 
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A HEARTFELT WISH FOR 


YOUR CHRISTMAS HAPPINESS 
AND 
FOR HEALTH AND PROSPERITY 
THROUGHOUT THE COMING 
NEW YEAR 
FROM 
CHARLES R. CAPON 
176 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 






Charles R. Capon 
Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Will Wilke, Grey Eagle, Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Benj. S. Herbert, Chicago, Ill.; Ashton G. Stevenson, Chicago, 
Ill.; Frank M. Kofron, Chicago, Ill.; Dave N. Mallory, Grand 


Haven, Mich.; Daniel Baker, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Brown Printing Company, 
Montgomery, Ala.; L. A. Hornstein, 
New York; Mr. and Mrs. Albert E. 
Owen, Galesburg, Ill.; William A. Kit- 
tredge, Yorkship Village, N. J.; John S. 
Fass, Philadelphia, Pa.; William N. 
Steele, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs: 
Joseph O. May, New York; Axel Edw. 
Sahlin, East Aurora, N. Y.; Franklin- 
Typothete of Chicago; Edmund G. 
Gress, Woodhaven, L. I.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace Odell, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; Michael Gross, New York; J. M. 
Bundscho, Chicago, IIl.; Platt Young, 


Atlanta, Ga.; Hall-Gutstadt Company, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Raasch, Your Printer; John R.Price, The Interstate Press; The 
Bradley Press; Anderson Printing Company; Charles F. Skelly; 
Louis W. Werner, New York; Wentworth Institute School of 


Printing and Graphic Arts, 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Wiley, Charleston, IIl.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy T. Porte, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Photo- 
Chromotype Engraving Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. K. 
McCann Company, New York; 
J. Elwood Wingate, New York; 
The Maruzen Company, Ltd. 
(Maruzen- Kabushiki- Kaisha), 
Tokyo, Japan; Haywood H. 
Hunt, The ten Bosch Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal.; The 
Biltmore, New York; Emanuel 
Klein, New York; Corey & 
McKenzie Printing Company, 
Omaha, Neb.; Royal Electro- 
type Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Langdon-Lawrence Com- 
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Re ¢ PROCTER COLLIER Co..at 
BNSSA4 528 Walnut Street “Cincinnati,ohio 
ANS : 


IN THIS NUMBER — 
A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year 
by Harry J.and Florence R.VanValkenburg 


Harry J. Van Valkenburg, PhiJadelphia. The Procter & Collier Co., Cincinnati. 


pany, Chicago, IIl.; Henry Mayers Service, Los Angeles, Cal.; Ogden, Utah; John Dickinson & Co., Cape Town, South Africa; 


J. M. Huber, New York; Seaman Paper Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; John Henry Nash, San Francisco, Cal.; Harry Francis 
Lewis, Yonkers, N. Y.; Albert Scheible, Chicago, IIl.; Con P. 
Curran Printing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Grabmeyer Press, 


Detroit, Mich.; Medbury-Ward 
Company, Toledo, Ohio; St. 
Paul Typothetw, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Lammers Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Cedar County 
News, Hartington, Neb.; Law- 
rence L. Schalz, Chicago, II1.; 
Hurst & Hurst, Inc., New 
York; Frank T. Riley Pub- 
lishing Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Syracuse Journal, Syra- 
cuse, Ind.; Conrad Lutz & Sons, 
Burlington, Iowa; Jules Lan- 
dau, The Eddy Press Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa.; The 
Landaus, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; The 
Printcraft Press, Inc., New 
York; Gustave E. Hult, New 
York; Wilbur D. Nesbit, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; H. H. McVeigh, Mel- 
bourne, Australia; The Ether- 
idge Printing Company, Dallas, 
Tex.; Esleeck Manufacturing 
Company, Turners Falls, Mass.; 
David Gildea, The Dando Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bou- 
ligny & Schmidt Sucr., Alfred 
Haas Cia., S. en C., Mexico; 
Stauder Engraving Company, 
Chicago, IIl.; Scoville Press, 


| fRerry Christmas 


Pappy New Year 


« When pour Christnias gifts all habe been 
Opened, and pou'be read ebery greeting card 
through, won't pou keep this of mine in pour 
memory, for its message will always be true. 
Chen, tf a day comes when you're lonely and 
you feel just a tiny bit blue, once again let 
these words come to greet pou: “Coday Jam 
thinking of you” 


Aime B. Cote 


Springheld, Massachusetts, © sremrir 


Aime H. Cote, Springfield, Mass. 


The Stanley B. Moore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Charles R. 
Paul, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Wallace E. Brown; 
A. H. Seyler; M. C. Henderson; Ralston Printers Club; David 
Steuerman; F. J. Bingham; Eldon W. Zueger; Bermingham 


and Prosser Company; The 
Whiting Paper Company; 
McDermott’s Pattern Works, 
Inc.; Richards & Sons; Charles 
Hellmuth, Inc.; Zahn Type- 
setting Company; Society of 
Poster Art; Acme Printing 
Company, Inc.; The Arrow 
Press; Alex G. Highton; The 
Biggar Printing Company; The 
King Press; Walt B. Neal; 
The Keim Print Shop; Orange 
Publishing Company; The 
Paper House of New England. 


Calendars Received. 


Hurley Printing Company, 
Brantford, Ontario; Con. P. 
Curran Printing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Wm. F. Fell Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wild 
& Stevens, Inc., Boston, Mass.; 
National Printing Company, 
Omaha, Neb.; Gazette Print- 
ing Company, Montreal, Can.; 
Jaenecke-Ault Company, New- 
ark, N. J.; The Printing Art, 
Cambridge, Mass.; The Niles 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Embossing Cracks Surface of Label Stock. 

A pressman in an Eastern private plant sends several 
specimens of a label, both with printing and without, showing 
how the relief part of the embossed characters is cracked on 
the surface. We suggest the foliowing: 

In making the initial impression on the embossing com- 
pound, at least two or three sheets of oiled tissue or onion 
skin folio should be interposed between the die and the emboss- 
ing compound. The relief will be fully as sharp as shown in 
the specimens, but the breaking of the stock, if it occurs at all, 
will be minimized. Another detail which will help while 
embossing is to have some powdered French chalk and a piece 
of cotton to apply the powder to the die and to the surface of 
the counterdie. The effect of the powder is to reduce the 
friction between the surfaces when the paper is formed into the 
relief design by the contact of the die and the counterdie. 
Rub the surfaces every once in a while during operations; it 
can be done without stopping the press. 


The Coating of Carbon Paper. 

A private plant director asks how carbon is deposited 
on paper. He sent a sample of paper with such a deposit and 
asks for the manner of application. 

Answer.— We understand the coating of carbon paper may 
be done on a machine similar to a varnishing machine. The 
deposit of carbon is applied directly from a composition roller 
of large dimensions, which in turn is fed from a distributed 
set of rolls supplied by a fountain. The machinery employed 
for this purpose by the largest carbon paper company is of 
special design. As for the coating material, it is just a plain 
black ink of special blend. It carries no drying oils, probably 
carbon and paraffin well mixed. This is a color chemist’s 
problem which can be readily solved by any large ink manu- 
facturer. If you have solved the mechanical problem of 
applying the carbon, the inkmaker can furnish the material. 
The paper sample you received from the Government doubt- 
less was coated from a composition roller rather than printed, 
this work being done from a roll on a rotary machine. 


Rubber on Truck Rolls Caused Trouble. 


A pressman in South Carolina states that the rubber of a 
truck roll he is using has rotted away faster than he thinks it 
should. He asks for a substitute or a remedy. As we have 
known these to last for several years without causing any 
trouble we are giving the following suggestions: 

The writer has seen rolls that have been used continuously 
for three years and the rubber shows no sign of rotting. The 
way we explain it is the pressman does not allow oil on his 
truck rolls, and in washing the rollers he does not get the 
benzine on the rubber very often. We can see why he does not 
allow oil on the truck rolls, as it will cause them to slide on the 
bearing where they should not slide. We have no way of 
determining how the majority of shops are equipped. We 
feel certain, however, that when a non-skidding truck roll is 


used no oil is allowed on the surface of rolls, as it would defeat 
the purpose of the appliance. Some pressmen put friction tape 
on the ordinary truck rolls in order to give them the diameter 
of composition roller. This plan is satisfactory as well as 
economical. Try using resin on track of truck roll with a piece 
of friction tape on roll surface. The pressman might try for 
a while with less oil on bearings of rollers. 


To Render Cardboard Waterproof. 


A printer in Pennsylvania and one in Indiana ask prac- 
tically the same question: ‘‘How can cardboard signs be 
rendered waterproof?” 

Answer.— To render cardboard waterproof is usually a 
mechanical operation requiring a special machine. You may 
secure satisfactory results on small jobs by dipping the printed 
cards in a tray of melted paraffin. The stock should be well 
warmed before the dipping operations, which should be carried 
on in a place out of a direct draft of air, as the paraffin chills 
rapidly. Care must be exercised with the paraffin, owing to 
danger from fire. 


Printing Imitation Typewritten Letters. 


A pressman in a country shop in northern New York asks 
whether it is possible to produce imitation typewritten letters 
and wants to know the procedure. 

Answer.— This work can be done on a platen or cylinder 
press in the following manner: (1) Procure a piece of thin fine 
fabric such as china silk or nun’s veiling. (2) Fasten it over 
the form and secure it in place without wrinkles. (3) Lock up 
form and make ready in usual manner. There is another 
method employed when printing on platen presses. Make a 
wide hem on each end of a piece of the silk or other thin fabric, 
and fasten over the press grippers. Arrange them so that only 
the typewritten part strikes the fabric. The result is the same 
as the first method mentioned. 


American Pressroom Methods Are Efficient. 


A visitor to the United States from a large printing plant 
in Great Britain writes, and in commenting on the apparent 
superior methods of producing work in our pressrooms lays 
particular stress on the speed in make ready of large catalogues 
and magazine forms in comparison with similar performance 
in England. Our opinion was asked regarding the reason for 
the excellent showing of American pressmen. Our reply, in 
part, was as follows: 

In reference to the facility with which illustrated book and 
catalogue work is produced in this country in contrast with the 
manner of doing similar work abroad, the writer is of the 
opinion that the greater speed in make ready of forms in our 
pressrooms is mainly due to the fact that in many places the 
cut overlays for the illustrations are made in advance by 
mechanical means. Many of the large shops employ some 
one of the various mechanical overlays, by the use of which 
much time is saved after the make ready is under way. 
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THE ROUGH LAYOUT. 
BY J. GLENN HOLMAN. 


RINTING is not a ready-made or kept-in- 
stock product. In fact we take great pride 
in this condition and place ourselves on a 
pedestal, so to speak, with a condescending, 
“we're - different - than- others” smile. We 
know that to be a successful printer requires 
brains, together with the will to use them. 
LN SS) We look at the grocer, the hardware dealer, 
and the dry goods man and say, “Anyone who can add and 
subtract and wrap up parcels can run a store. All you have 
to do is to add so much to your cost price for profit and 
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used on hard wood. The salesman lays out several sizes and 
makes, with the suggestions: ‘‘Here’s a good one at $3.50.” 
“Try the temper of that one.” Or, “Did you notice the fine 
finish of this one? It’s an excellent saw, and is guaranteed by 
the Blank Saw Company.” 

The customer takes them into his hands, glances along the teeth, 
rubs his sleeve over the blade, bends it to test the temper, and 
grips the hand hold to see if it fits. Therein lies the great 
advantage of the ready-made and stock line over the made-to- 
order goods. Getting the prospect to handle the article is half 
way to the sale. 

Apply this point to the selling of printing. Just as surely 
as we know that printing can not be taken down from the shelf 
and measured out over the counter, we should know that we 
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Cover of a book to be used by a firm of architects specializing in building 
small homes. Illustration “swiped” from a magazine. 


there you are.” The point is this: Many printers, masters 
and would-be masters, do not realize that in spite of the 
difference in their products and in their marketing methods, 
many valuable ideas can be gained from the grocer next door 
and from his neighbor the druggist. There are certain principles 
of selling that are the same the world over and which underlie 
all marketing, whether it be of made-to-order or shelf stock. 

Taking hardware as a good example, we will say that a 
carpenter goes into a store and asks for a finishing saw to be 





Inside page for the same booklet. This shows suggested arrangement of the 
type and the style of illustration. 


can not intelligently or sensibly talk appearance, quality, price, 
or usefulness to a prospect without some means of letting him 
visualize and handle the product. It is not practicable for the 
printer-salesman to present his product in terms of 25 by 38-50, 
or color harmony, or fourteen point Packard with side heads, 
unless he can put in the customer’s hands a sample, and even 
then most customers are not interested in the size of the type 
or in the grade of the stock. They care for what it will do. 
What would you think of the hardware salesman if he had 
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answered the inquiry with, ‘We have a good saw at 
$3.50 and a better one for $5. Which one do you want?” 
The customer would be sure to say, “‘ Let me see them.” 

The problem the printer faces is to get such an 
article to place before the customer. It must be some- 
thing he can recommend and back up with logical 
reasons until the prospect is sold. Three ways stand out 
by which this sample may be obtained: 

1.—Setting up and printing the sample as it will 
actually appear if accepted. 

2.— Having an artist carefully draw up and design a 
dummy as nearly as possible like the expected appear- 
ance of the finished product. 

3.— Make up your own rough layout or dummy. 

“Too expensive,” we hear of the first plan. ‘Still 
too expensive,” or “‘no commercial artist in our town,” 
is the complaint of the second. The third plan will meet 
the need of most of the printers, being inexpensive, 
flexible, and full of possibilities to the man who will 
rightly use it. 

The tools needed to get out a rough dummy are 
exceedingly simple — a knowledge of your customer’s 
needs, an imagination that functions readily, a set of 
colored pencils, a sheet of stock suitable for the work 
planned, a pair of shears, and a paste pot. With these 
humble instruments and the aid of your weekly maga- 
zines, you can cut, paste, letter, design, and work out 
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Above is shown the layout for a left-hand page of a furni- 


One of the inside pages of an illustrated letter for a woolen 


any number of pieces of effective printed matter 
with which to approach your customer. 


of ink, size, tone harmony, contrast, display (of 
type, borders, ornaments, illustrations, margins), 
and even suggest the copy for folders, broadsides, 
advertisements, mailing cards, without any great 
expense. If you are asked the price of any 
piece you have something definite to figure on. 


your product. Let him see the dummy, handle 
it, and get a vision of it working for him — going 
out from his office. Then you can say: “Mr. 
Stove Dealer, here is a folder to mail to the 
five thousand farmers in this vicinity. You can 
see how well it shows up that new base burner 
you are featuring this year. You see how we 
bring out strongly that idea of the saving in 
coal. 
dred dollars to have these five thousand printed 
and mailed.” 





ture catalogue. Ample margins are shown. 





house is illustrated on the left. A typewritten 
letter goes on page one. 











You can work out your ideas of stock, colors 










You can go to your prospect and sell him 












It will cost you only three hun- 







To the garage manager: ‘‘ You were telling 
about the used cars you want to sell. Why 
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Car Renewe d— 
not repaired, but re-neured 








This mailing card gets the snappy attention value with the bleed edge, shows the car, and yet leaves room for 


good display of type. 


not get out a couple hundred of these mailing cards and send 
them to a good list of the smaller business men around town. 
[hey could use these cars both for pleasure and for delivery. 
The cards will cost you about three cents each for the printing.” 

It is possible to lay out and show a series of advertising 
pieces, each emphasizing one particular selling point, and so 
identify these pieces with some uniform style of copy or 
display that your customer will see the wisdom of using all 
the pieces in a well-planned campaign. Thus you have made 
two or even four or five profitable jobs grow where the weeds 
of neglect had covered the ground. 

Here, then, is the solution to our problem. We have put our 
product into the hands of our prospect for examination, economi- 
cally, promptly and forcefully — through the rough dummy. 

Let us go to the retailer again. When he sells an article he 
backs it up with his reputation, and guarantees that it will do 
just what it is expected to do. If not, he stands ready to 
replace or refund. 

Perhaps we printers who deal in advertising can not do 
quite so well in the matter of guaranty, but at least we can use 
the rough dummy as a sort of trial piece, and by showing it to 
various people interested, and especially to some prospect of 
our customer’s, we may be able to search out and remedy any 
defect that may be hidden at the first glance — guarantee our 
product to produce results, if you please. 

How many printers know that large and successful advertis- 
ing campaigns are tested out in small lots before the entire 
appropriation is contracted for? The small advertiser who 
orders a piece at a time will appreciate the service when you 
explain the use of this rough dummy as a tryout. 

It may add weight to this suggested use of the rough layout 
to read what the head of an advertising-printing firm was 
overheard to say. (His firm does thousands of dollars’ worth 
of work each year, work that brings results for the customers) : 
“Tt is the easiest thing in the world to sell a man from one of 
Johnson’s dummies (Johnson is the layout man). Somehow he 
gets the snap into those rough layouts that appeals to the 
customer.” . 

In our theorizing and in our search for the ‘‘ why” we some- 
times make a mountain out of a molehill, and advance some 
far-fetched ideas on the subject of salesmanship and adver- 
tising. It is exceedingly simple when we trace it back to the 
prime cause. 

We know that only the advertising and sales work that 
creates desire can be successful. Man can only desire that 
about which he knows something. Desire! Desire! How shall 
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we stir it up, how shall we fan it, 
howshall we ripen it into action? 
In three ways, inversely given as 
to importance — word picture, 
pen picture, concrete object. 

This is why we insist on con- 
vincing sales talk (word picture), 
good illustrations, and interest- 
ing copy (perspective), and pres- 
entation of the object itself 
where possible. By means of the 
rough layout the printer-sales- 
man can seize upon this last 
and most important selling 
method to carry his point home, 
backing it up by the other ways 
of approach. 

We all know that it is much 
harder for the child to obey its 
parent’s ‘‘ No!” when the candy 
is in its hand than when the 
dish is set far back on the 
table. Know, too, that the same 
principle, modified perhaps by necessity or reason, still holds 
good with the business man. Put your sample in his hand be- 
fore he hears that ‘‘No!” Leave no point unused to sell him 
that which you are sure will benefit him. 
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A mailing card or dodger that emphasizes the free trial offer. 
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HARRY A. GATCHEL, PIONEER PHOTO- 
ENGRAVER, PASSES AWAY. 


EATH has again laid its cold hand on one of 
the leaders in the printing and allied indus- 
tries. It was indeed a shock to receive the 
message bearing the news of the death of 
Harry A. Gatchel, president of Gatchel & 
Manning, designers and photoengravers, 
Chestnut and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, 

CN =] who, after an illness of about two months 
passed away on Wednesday, December 23, at the Lankenau 
Hospital, where he had been taken for treatment. Mr. Gat- 
chel was a national character, 
and was one of the leaders who, 
through advertising, writing and 
public speaking, were instru- 
mental in bringing recognition 
to photoengraving and placing 
it in its rightful position among 
the graphic arts. 

Harry A. Gatchel was born 
in Philadelphia July 28, 1863. 
After receiving his early educa- 
tion in the schools of Philadel- 
phia, including one of the 
business schools of the city, he 
started in business, originally 
being associated with Joseph 
H. Weeks, who died a short 
time ago. Mr. Gatchel and 
Mr. Weeks separated as busi- 
ness partners, and in 1889, at 
the age of twenty-six years, 
Mr. Gatchel founded the 
Pennsylvania Engraving Com- 
pany. In 1896 he formed a 
partnership with Frank E. 
Manning, which lasted until 
Mr. Manning’s death in 1908. 
The business was then incor- 
porated, Charles A. Stinson 
becoming Mr. Gatchel’s chief 
business associate. 

When Mr. Gatchel and Mr. 
Manning started in business 
together, their entire plant, 
including the office, occupied 
less space than the office and shipping department of the 
present plant. The business grew rapidly from its small 
beginning until it is now recognized as one of the largest and 
best known photoengraving houses in the United States. 

Most of the men connected with the photoengraving indus- 
try at the time Mr. Gatchel started had been graduated from 


the ranks of the practical workers. Mr. Gatchel was a business . 


man, with a business man’s training. Therefore he carried 
new thoughts and ideas into the business, and he was one of 
the men who helped to develop a new angle which gradually 
formed the photoengraving industry into a businesslike organi- 
zation, which in later years has won the respect of other business 
men. He was one of the group of engravers who in 1897 formed 
the National Association of Photoengravers, which later 
became the International Association of Manufacturing Photo- 
engravers, and is now known as the American Photoengravers’ 
Association. In all these years he took an extremely active 
part in organization work, and during 1914-1915 served as 
president of the international association. 

Always intensely interested in advertising, Mr. Gatchel 
was one of the earliest photoengravers to start an advertising 
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campaign, and he continued this advertising consistently, con- 
sidering it one of the most important assets of his business. 
The little house-organ, Etchings, published by his company, 
has become widely known as one of the best specimens of this 
kind of advertising literature issued. It has always been a 
true exponent of the best in the photoengraver’s art, eagerly 
looked forward to by those who have received it. This interest 
in advertising led him into taking an active part in the work of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, attending prac- 
tically every convention, and he was tbe first chairman of the 
Graphic Arts Departmental of that organization. He was also 
one of the group of men who organized the Poor Richard Club 
in Philadelphia, serving as vice-president, a member of the 

: Board of Directors and also 
as chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee for a number 
of years. One of the members 
of this organization, writing in 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, the 
organ of the club, pays a high 
tribute in the following words: 

“Tt may truly be said of 
Harry Gatchel that he loved 
his fellow men. In the twenty- 
two years of our acquaintance 
I never heard him speak ill of 
any one, nor any one speak ill 
of him. Devoted though he 
was to business, so methodical 
was he that he always found 
time for mingling with his 
friends, and for frequent attend- 
ance and practical help in the 
numerous business and fellow- 
ship organizations with which 
he was identified. I believe 
that of all these organizations 
the Poor Richard Club was 
first in his affections, its inter- 
ests nearest his heart. He was 
a charter member, and had 
been active in its official coun- 
cils from the beginning. His 
judgment, especially in the 
club’s larger business problems, 
was always of the wisest, and to 
no man, perhaps, do we owe 
more for the growth and suc- 
cess of the club, for none has been so constantly active through 
its entire existence. To him, indeed, is largely due the excel- 
lence of our membership. As chairman of the Membership 
Committee for a number of years he was impartial, conscien- 
tious and ever zealous in maintaining the character and ideals 
of the club.” 

The activity of Mr. Gatchel also found a prominent place 
in the work of the United Typothete of America. 

In addition to his many other activities in organization work 
his name is found listed among the active members of a number 
of other bodies, among them being the Rotary Club, Sales 
Managers’ Association of Philadelphia, Chamber of Commerce, 
Manufacturers’ Club, and the Aronimink Country Club. He 
was also a thirty-second degree Mason. 

That Mr. Gatchel’s warmest friends were among his busi- 
ness competitors in his own city is a high testimonial of his 
character. Through his work in connection with the various 
organizations in the allied industries he became well known 
to practically every printer and advertising man in the country. 
Harry A. Gatchel has left an impression on the industry in so 
many ways that his passing is deeply regretted by the craft. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


“Direct Advertising.” 


Why should a business man advertise when he can not get 
enough goods to fill the orders that are already coming in? 

A large number of printing and advertising firms, in their 
publicity material, are 
now combating that fal- 
la‘y among some manu- 
facturers. Thus they are 

utting their publicity me- 
jums to good use. The 
ampaign for the use of 
advertising is an educa- 
ional campaign that must 

continued always and 

just now, “‘when there are 
no goods on the shelf,” its 
value must be emphasized. 
Direct Advertising, the 
house-organ of the Pierce 
Printing Company, Fargo, 
South Dakota, cites an 
instance of the Battle of 
the Marne to urge the 
necessity of continuous 
advertising, no matter 
what the temporary pro- 
ductive conditions may be. 
t says, in part: 

“Picture the unprec- 
edented situation of the 
French gun crews, at a 
costly crisis in the strug- 
gle, finding their ammuni- 
tion depleted. Informa- 
tion came from the base 
depot that no more loaded 
shell was available. The 
only material left was shell 
casing filled with powder, but no steel tips— blank car- 
tridges. What a ghastly calamity to face! The grimness of 
those moments will never be known. 

“ “Keep the guns working — use the powder — use the 
blanks.’ 

“The brilliant perception of the French mind met the 
crisis: 

‘Blanks were rushed forward, and the ponderous, deafening 
roar continued to roll over the battlefield. The history of the 
first battle of the Marne is written. How different would it 
have been had those cannon stopped when their ammunition 
gave out! 

“Business good will and clientele are the results of years of 
growth and slow upbuilding. The present period of merchan- 
dising in a sense is a crisis to a business. . Continue the 
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barrage of advertising. Keep them ‘sold’ until your infantry 
can get in with the goods and deliver them.” 
The Pierce Printing Company succeeds in making its house- 
organ a publication of more than ordinary interest to the 
advertisers in its local field 
by ‘‘covering” all of the 
local advertising news of a 
constructive kind, and by 
effectively giving publicity 
to successful advertising 
methods and campaigns 
carried out by firms in the 
community. Among other 
things it prints a list of 
business houses in Fargo 
for which the company is 
turning out direct-by-mail 
advertising —and it is an 
imposing list. 


‘Look Us Over.” 


The Brown, Blodgett 
and Sperry Printing Com- 
pany, of St. Paul, has sent 
us a copy of a small — al- 
most a vest-pocket edition 
—booklet of twenty - four 
pages, ‘‘Look Us Over,”’ as 
it is called, describing in 
detail its plant and down- 
town store. The reader is 
taken through the plant 
somewhat in the style of a 
sight-seeing coach trip,and 
gains an excellent idea of 
the completeness and effi- 
ciency of the large printing 
establishment. At the top 

of each page is a small-sized photograph, in colors, of a depart- 
ment, with an interesting description of that department and 
its equipment beneath. The two pages in the center are 
reproduced in Fig. 1. Each department receives its share of 
publicity, from the offices in front to the shipping room, and 
also the downtown store. 

The Brown, Blodgett and Sperry Company maintains a 
suburban plant with downtown store. The plan has been a 
decided success, the firm says. The plant itself is in a fine 
brick structure on University avenue, the great highway 
connecting St. Paul and Minneapolis. Set in a park, it is said 
to be one of the best-looking buildings in the country. In the 
booklet giving the reasons for locating in the suburbs, we read: 

“Increasing realty values in a city like St. Paul offer per- 
plexing problems to the printer-manufacturer-merchant. 
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His retail store must be in the heart of the city. But profit 
margins in the printing business do not warrant the expense 
of a suitable retail location. And, besides, the printing and 
engraving business demands more light than is available on 
narrow downtown streets. So we divided our business.” 


All local patrons are afforded facilities for placing orders in 
the store in the retail district, where city salesmen are on duty. 
The manufacturing sales department is maintained at this store, 
where patrons are given the same attention as though the 
factory were upstairs, the company says. The firm states that 


the arrangement is a wise one, as its experience has shown. 


“Complete Service.” 


What complete service is, what it means to customers and 
how it can be given by the Twin City Engraving Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, are vividly set forth in a folder issued 
by that company. The title section, after folded for mailing, 
is shown in Fig. 2. The reader rather suffers from the some- 
what riotous use of color when he reaches the inside pages, but 
the effect is not altogether displeasing from a typographical 
standpoint. 

The folder is designed to prove that the company is equipped 
and ready to handle any piece of illustrated advertising from 
its initial stage to its completed form. There are scenes from 
the creative, art, engraving and printing departments, accom- 
panied by descriptions of the personnel of the departments. 


An Advertising Question. 


The Medbury-Ward Company, Toledo, Ohio, tried the 
interesting experiment in December of sending out a par- 
ticularly attractive calendar for the month (see Fig. 3) with no 
advertising on the face — not even the name of the firm. If 
you want to find out where the calendar comes from you must 
turn it over, and on the back you read that the company is 
endeavoring to find out if recipients will recognize its origin 
from previous specimens of work produced in its plant or from 
previous calendars. 

This is what the Medbury-Ward Company says on the 
back of the calendar: 

“The question has been made: Will people, whether they 
are in the advertising business or in some other field of com- 
mercial endeavor, ask the origin of the calendar? 

“We feel that it will be identified by the people who have 
seen specimens of our work on the calendars preceding the 
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December number. You noticed that we eliminated our name 
from the calendar or face side, and we did this purposely to 
determine this question. 

“Will you kindly let us have the benefit of your experiences 
during the month of December, while you have this in use, in 
regard to questions, appreciation, criticism, both negative and 
positive; or perhaps you might be disposed to tell us of com 
ments on ‘Our Little Calendar Lady.’” 

The calendar is of the wall or desk type, 514 by 8 inches 
Our opinion is that it is attractive enough as a piece of printing 
to arouse the desired curiosity as to its producers, if it does no 
meet with the recognition expected. The idea is an ingeniou; 
one and should prove a good advertising feature. 


“The Eclipse.” 


From the Eclipse, the house-organ of the Eclipse Electro- 
type and Engraving Company, Cleveland, Ohio, we learn tha 
this company has issued advertising matter that is much sough 
by colleges, libraries, advertising clubs, schools of printing, 
advertising classes and advertising men generally. This 
material consists of about eight educational booklets an 
charts, dealing chiefly with engravings and their use. 


The Arrow Press. 


The Arrow Press, Philadelphia, Ohio, sent out during 1910 
monthly calendar blotters, each attractively designed, appeal. 
ing for trial orders from new clients. The arguments made 


were timely and original. The one before us now, the October 
number, contains the sketch of a small ship at sea with the 
text: ‘427 years ago Christopher Columbus discovered 
America and thus proved his contention that the earth was 
round. Today our claims about being first-class printers are 
as logical, but like him we must have the opportunity to prove 
the claims; so you had better send along that trial order.” 
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“ The Sterling Mark.” 


The reader of any publication or any piece of advertising 
gets an impression of some sort, favorable or otherwise, the 
moment he glances at it. That impression may be changed 
later, but always there is that first impression, and it is a wise 
editor who sees to it that it is positive rather than negative. 

One gets the distinct idea that there is real quality and 
character when he glances at The Sterling Mark, the house- 
organ which Edward Dreier is editing for the Sterling Printing 
Service, Ltd., Westmount, and Montreal, Canada. It differs 
in form from the usual run of house-organs. There are four 
pages, 9 by 12 inches, with the text set in three r4-em columns. 
‘Vhe stock is extra heavy, and the printing is exceptionally well 
cone. The style of make up is uniform and simple throughout. 
Line drawings are used to good advantage. 

But the real merit of The Sterling Mark is found in the 
text matter so ably presented by Mr. Dreier. Mr. Dreier 
knows advertising and how to write advertising appeals and 
messages that will create an increase in their use. He has a 
siyle of his own, and that style is entertaining as well as 
elfective. There is nothing general or rambling about what 
he writes. He deals in definite facts and specific conclusions. 
The net result is that every one of his short and pithy articles 
on advertising and business in the house-organ will be read; 
and our guess is that they will also be acted upon. Let us take 
this at random from a recent number of The Sterling Mark as 
a sample of how this editor illustrates his point: 

“‘] know two men in this town who work together and have 
a very successful business. One of them has the advantage of 
a fine education. Education has been a hobby with him all of 
his life. Ali his spare time is spent with books or in studying 
business. Give him a business problem and he will sit down 
and figure it out from every angle. When he gets finished and 
lays out his plans, they will carry through to success. 

“Send that man out to sell a proposition to big business 
men and he will fail — he is not a salesman. 
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HOUSE ORGAN, such as we edit, will get a friendly greet- 
ing for your salesmen from prospects all along the line. 

It will carry your personal message—just as you would say 
it. We have a portfolio of samples to show what we are doing for 
others. It is yours.for the asking. 

THE STERLING PRINTING SERVICE-LIMITED 
PHONE WESTMOUNT 7510—7511 MONTREAL 


Fic. 4. 

We grant there is nothing about the above that “will set 
the world on fire” as an advertising talk, but it is simply and 
effectively told — and that method of writing is what is needed 
in more of the printers’ house-organs. 


We reproduce here (Fig. 4) a sample of the office advertise- 
ments carried in The Sterling Mark. 


Human Interest in Publicity. 


All the world is interested in children. That being true 
there is sure to be an appeal of a certain kind in the blotter 
issued by the Gray Printing Company, Fostoria, Ohio (see 
Fig. 5). “‘Do They Look Like Printers?” asks the blotter, 
referring to the illustration showing two children, George and 
James Gray. ‘‘——a reason for a greater incentive to serve 
and please you on printing and engraving,” it adds. 

For the reason just mentioned, the person into whose hands 
the blotter falls will have his attention riveted to the illus- 
tration and his mind will associate the picture with the Gray 


Do they look like Printers? 


These are two of our Futures—Geo. Gray, Jr. 


and Jas. Gray, Jr. 
together in great shape— with a big noise. 


Little Geo. and Jim pull 


This introduction is to tell you a reason for a 
greater incentive to serve and please you on 


your Printing and Engraving. 


THE GRAY PRINTING CO., Fostoria, Ohio 


Fic. 5. 


“The other man has not had the college education. What 
he knows about business has been taken from his own and the 
experiences of others. He dresses well and has a polished 
manner. He is a mixer, can meet any kind of men and sell 
them anything he believes in. He is said to be one of the most 
successful salesmen in Montreal. 

“Advertising is like these two men. Some, from the point 
of absolute correctness, is good to look upon and will appeal to 
one in a thousand, while others will meet the masses and talk 
straight to them in plain terms — friendly advertising that 
creates the desire to buy.” 


Printing Company. Beyond that, we doubt if publicity or 
advertising of this sort has great value. It represents that sort 
of advertising which places its dependency on the personal 
element, but the personal element in business is fast disappear- 
ing. However, we are moved to cite this possible objection 
chiefly in relation to a general appeal in advertising. As to 
the case of this individual blotter — blotters, at their best, 
are not deep business appeals but, more strictly, business 
reminders. If the one sent out by the Gray company, bearing 
the intimate, personal family picture gets attention, then it 
has won its point and no serious objection can be raised. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter and stamped self-addressed envelope enclosed when reply is desired by mail. 


Cutting Out the Free Blow-Stuff. 

Along with the most tremendous increase in advertising 
rates ever noted since the publishing of newspapers began as a 
business, there is now also a general determination among 
publishers to cut out the free press agent stuff, both as a print 
paper conservation plan and to become better business men. 
We have all noticed in some dailies — usually the dailies more 
than the weeklies— columns of blow-stuff about certain 
products, machines, automobiles or breakfast foods that was 
the most valuable advertising these things could get, and yet 
we know that not a cent was paid for the blow-stuff. It was 
run as an inducement to get the display advertising of the 
firms or concerns handling the products. The display adver- 
tising thus secured used up that much more print paper and 
gave the papers doing this business that much more reason to 
boast about the total number of lines and inches of display they 
ran last year, “more than their nearest competitors.” 

It seems to us that this desire to get ahead of competitors 
is fraught with more bad results than anything else in either the 
daily or weekly newspaper field. Big papers that are admit- 
tedly supreme in their field use pages of advertising in trade 
periodicals to boast about that fact and the quantity of their 
business. Other papers not having a just claim to supremacy 
often imitate by using extravagant advertising methods. 
Competitors know the discrepancies in all such claims and 
resent the methods used in every way they can. They hold 
down subscription and advertising rates in order to injure this 
boasting competition. They fall for the free blow-stuff that 
promotion agents get into just such papers as wish to fudge 
a little on certain competitors so they in turn can use a page or 
two of boastful advertising and big figures showing their 
thousands of lines and inches of display business. But did you 
ever see one of such papers making any statement of the num- 
ber of inches and lines they ran for nothing in order to get the 
display business? Not since Columbus discovered America! 


To Build a Permanent Subscription List. 

An efficient system and a follow-up plan to work up the 
subscription list of a local paper are needed very much by most 
publications. In fact, the subscription department of the 
average local newspaper is generally neglected, shamefully 
so by many. The result is that many otherwise good and domi- 
nating papers are allowed to lag somewhat behind and not get 
where they should be in their community progress. 

We are sorry that so often the tendency of publishers of this 
class is toward the quick and easy method of gaining a list by 
way of voting contests, premium schemes, semi-lottery propo- 
sitions, or the downright cutting of subscription rates — all of 
which gives no permanent results comparable to what is 
accomplished by the persistent, steady, personal solicitation 
by the editor and publisher himself, which also increases his 
acquaintance, an added advantage. We have in mind a system 


used by the publisher of a prominent Iowa weekly, whos« 
success can not be denied, and whose results along this line are 
said to be splendid. 

Before going into particulars regarding this plan for making 
a permanent newspaper subscription list, we wish to state that 
the publisher referred to came into the newspaper business some 
years ago from the ranks of the school teachers, and brought 
some good business ideas and common sense with him. H« 
first realized a very fine list of 2,700 subscribers in his county 
at $1.50 per year, and then found that too many of them wer 
not paying every year, so that his bank deposits did not show 
the profit possible from this list. He then got the cash-in- 
advance ‘“‘ bug,” and began working it up until it became a 
full-fledged and living fact. It cost him 600 of those sub 
scribers to put across the cash-in-advance policy at that time. 
several years ago, and nearly gave him heart failure, but hi 
got all of these back, and he now has 300 more with them at a 
higher rate — and not a man of any position or wealth gets his 
paper two weeks after the subscription time expires unless 
he renews promptly. 

As the main thing in his scheme of permanent subscriptions 
this publisher first secures a complete list of all heads of families 
in his county. He gets these with the help of the assessors in the 
several towns and townships. The assessors know where these 
men live, as well as the postoffice and mail route of each. This 
list is then checked over carefully, not by clerks or stenog- 
raphers, but by the boss himself. He wants to know. Thus 
he not only makes sure that the present subscribers are checked 
off this special list, but he becomes familiar with the names and 
addresses of those who do not take his paper. Having thus 
secured the list of prospects, he uses the plan of sending sample 
copies to get them all acquainted with his paper. Samples are 
not sent out promiscuously or at a loss, but they go to a certain 
part of his county for three weeks, and then to other districts. 
With the first copy the prospect receives a circular letter from 
the publisher stating that such samples are being sent to him 
for three weeks, and asking that he give attention to the paper 
and note its many excellent qualities. With this circular letter 
is also a subscription order, a coin holder and a return addressed 
envelope — all to make it as easy as possible for the prospect 
to complete the deal thus suggested. To make this mailing 
of such circular letters and other accessories easy and prompt, 
the office girl is required to have all of such material placed in 
envelopes and filed in a drawer where they can be picked out. 
addressed, stamped and sent on their way as easily as the paper 
itself is sent. 

That this plan gets steady results and is worth more than i! 
costs is evidenced by this publisher’s success and his persona! 
testimony. But he goes further than all this. He has his offic: 
girl go over the paper, or does so himself, after each issue is 
printed and note therein the names mentioned in the local and 
county news. Here is where his own knowledge of his list comes 
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in. By his constant checking and study of the list he knows 
just what names are not on his list as subscribers. Sample 
copies are then sent to the names thus mentioned who are good 
prospects, and the result is splendid. But he goes even further 
than this. By his knowledge of the subscription list and 
through personal solicitation and visitation all over his county 
in previous years, he knows when he meets a man whether 
that man is a subscriber for his paper. He can thus have the 
advantage of the man who is not a subscriber, and pleasantly 
meeting him he can say, “‘ Mr. Blank, you are not a subscriber 
to my paper. Why don’t you try it a while?” The prospect 
‘s thus put right on the defensive, and has to make excuses, but 


‘ venerally he surrenders. It is not as though the editor and 


»ublisher did not know he was not a subscriber and had to say: 
By the way, Mr. Blank, do you take the Banner?” which 

vives Mr. Blank a chance to evade the issue or get in his 

excuses before being asked to subscribe. The psychology of 
he situation is in favor of the publisher who knows his man and 
ll about him before he makes his attack. 

The essence of this subscription plan is the list of names all 
over the county; then the knowledge the proprietor has con- 
cerning his subscribers, and the prospects gained from study 
of and checking over this list himself; then having everything 
convenient to send sample copies when such samples will do 
he most good, and at the same time giving the prospect all the 
onveniences necessary, except the stamp, to mail his sub- 
.cription in. A blank check, with space to write in the name 
of the town and bank, might well be added to this equipment, 
for nowadays few prospects worthy of being considered in a 
subscription campaign are without checking accounts. 

We are presenting this as an actual working system for 
gaining a good, permanent and paying subscription list — not 
a theoretical system. It is a plan that has made good. Try it. 


Thirty-Two-Page Advertisement for One Firm. 


The biggest thing we have seen in the way of a local mer- 
chandising advertising stunt comes from San Jose, California, 
where the San Jose Mercury-Herald, on November 22 last, 
issued a fifty-two-page edition, thirty-two pages of which was 
display advertising, all for one mercantile firm — the L. Hart & 
Son Company. San Jose is a city of 55,000 people, in close 
enough proximity to San Francisco to feel the competition of 
that big city. However, this San Jose firm seems to have 
developed an immense business by advertising and by progres- 
sive merchandising, the most pretentious example of which 
is this thirty-two pages of advertising in a regular issue of the 
home paper. A photo-reduced copy of the entire thirty-two 
pages is at hand, and shows that the quality and character of 
the advertising are fully in keeping with the size of the stunt 
thus pulled off by this wonderfully enterprising firm. As the 
Mercury is an eight-column sheet, with twenty-inch columns, 
it will be seen that the amount of advertising thus run in one 
issue by this firm was 5,120 inches. This at the regular rate 
of 70 cents per inch would have made the firm’s outlay for this 
one stunt $3,584. The Mercury editorially comments on this 
achievement in advertising by Mr. Hart as being perhaps the 
largest ever pulled off by one advertiser anywhere in the United 
States. And, that other publishers may not view the achieve- 
ment as freakish and impossible of reproduction in their own 
fields, we quote the last paragraph of the Mercury’s editorial: 

“Tf Mr. Hart feels a trifle elated as he contemplates his 
achievement, the Mercury- Herald feels precisely the same way, 
for such a space at so great a cost points infallibly to but one 
conclusion — that the secret of mercantile development in this 
county lies in a close relation to the men and women who read 
this paper, and there are so many thousands of them that even 
a small percentage of their trade is sufficient to insure the 
success of any investment or interest in this valley. If any one 
doubts this, let him ask Mr. Hart.” 
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Observations. 


The Texas Editorial Association is composed of all persons 
who have been actively engaged in newspaper work in Texas 
for thirty years or longer. There are no dues, and every person 
on completing his thirty years’ continuous service automatically 
becomes a member of the association. 


Many editorial and newspaper conventions are being held 
over the country this time of year. It pleases the writer to 
note they are quite generally strictly business conventions, not 
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The Marshall (Minn.) News-Messenger does not do things by halves. When it 
came to getting out a “booster” edition, the publishers ordered this specially drawn 
cover, which tells the story much quicker and better than words, besides adding 
class and value to the issue. 


hilarity programs. In fact, the print-paper situation and help 
problems nowadays take almost all the hilarity out of the 
average publisher. a 


We find there is a quite general disposition among the 
owners of combination newspaper and job printing plants to 
adopt the Franklin Price List as an aid and a guide in their 
printing business. As job printing is a necessary and a very 
important part of the business of shops in small cities and 
towns where newspapers are published, there is hope for a 
more profitable future for all of these because of this price 
list. As we have occasionally remarked, and in some cases 
have proved, almost half of the combination newspaper and 
job printers of the country have been losing money in their 
job departments and do not know it. And from our observa- 
tion we feel safe in claiming also that one-half of the strictly 
job printing plants of the country have been losing money. 
The job shop in connection with the small newspaper is a 
necessity in that it employs workmen who have time for job 
printing “after the paper is out,” but there is no possible 
excuse for such a shop losing money on its product. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Onida Watchman, Onida, South Dakota.— Your Christmas edition 
is nicely printed, and the advertisements — although not all that could be 
desired — may be considered satisfactory, since they are not at all bad. 

The Haxtun Harvest, Haxtun, Colorado.— We have commented on the 
excellence of your paper before, and the Christmas issue, a copy of which 
you so kindly sent us, only serves to justify our opinion of the Harvest. 
Two characteristic advertisements are shown on this page. 














Why Shouldn't We Me, the Missus 


and the Kids 











HARRY B. RADFORD 


HAXTUN, COLORADO 


JOHNSON MEAT COMPANY 


| THE MARKET MODERN HAXTUN, COLO 


























Two three-column advertisements in the style characteristic of all those appearing 
n the Haxtun (Colo.) Harvest. Light-face display types and liberal white space 
here combine to form most pleasing advertisements, which stand out on a page much 
more prominently than one would imagine. 


The News-Messenger, Marshall, Minnesota — Your “ Booster Edition” is 
an excellent one. Presswork on the large number of half-tone illustrations 
is creditable indeed. The drawn special cover is reproduced herewith, as 
we feel it suggests a good idea for adaptation on similar editions of other 
publishers. 

The Gazette Times, Heppner, Oregon.— The special Christmas issue of 
your paper is a fine one, characterized by the best of presswork. You have 
an excellent equipment of type, and with careful and intelligent composition 





Take Advantage of 
Our Farm Service 


Which Means: 








Farm Loans at 6 per cent interest. 


Christmas Greetings 


and sincere good wishes are extended to dur 
ir ind customer: 


2. Assisting you in selecting a ranch and financing the deal. 
The Income Tax should not prohibit the sale of your ranch 
if we have the opportunity to show you how the income de 
. e ble. 
1¢ season of the year. when Rood cheer shal thesevemn Ghani be papell 
Das Conducting your auction sales 


The First of the Year we at Hand 


‘ou should have careful and ¢ 
your income 


Brown & McMenamin 


Real Estate — Insurance — Auction Sales Income Tax Statements 








Excellent types of small-town newspaper advertising display from that admirable 
publication, the Heppner (Ore.) Gazette-Times. 


this results in exceptionally attractive advertisements. In this respect your 
paper is not surpassed by any small-town publication which we have seen. 
Two characteristic examples are reproduced. 

The Chicago Heights Star, Chicago Heights, Illinois.— All praise for the 
excellent Christmas edition which you put out December 18. Presswork 
could not be improved upon, and the advertisements are effectively dis- 
played, although there is often a needless use of heavy rules in underscoring 
and for the purpose of embellishment. These, in a measure at least, detract 
from the type. 

Lunenburg Call, Victoria, Virginia—— We can offer praise for the large 
amount of advertising carried in your annual Christmas edition, and, in a 
measure, for the manner in which the advertisements are set — but the 
presswork is decidedly poor. Doubtless unseasonable rollers are at the bot- 
tom of your trouble, but there is also evidence of improper impression, 
even of an old and worn tympan, which causes the print to appear woefully 
light in spots. 

Grand Prairie News, Stuttgart, Arkansas——In volume of advertising 
and character and amount of news matter, your special Christmas edition is 
worthy of praise. Presswork, however, is not up to standard and the type 
equipment at the disposal of your compositors is not such as to encourage 
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and insure high-grade advertising display, although the compositors have 
not made the best of the equipment at their disposal. They have unnec- 
essarily mixed faces in the same advertisement and have not given proper 
care as to whiting out, although the selection of points for emphasis and the 
degree of emphasis are generally satisfactory. 

The Elmcreek Beacon, Elmcreek, Nebraska.— This is a very creditable 
small-town paper, decidedly neat in appearance by reason of clean presswork 
and the absence of overlarge bold display types. As a matter of fact, 
display of some of the advertisements is smaller than we deem desirable, in 
spite of the fact that the appearance of the paper is enhanced by the use of 
such types. One feature more is lacking to cause the paper to meet with 
our pronounced approval, and that is the pyramid make up. On some of the 
pages the absence of order in the placing of advertisements is very dis- 
pleasing. It is evident that the paper is edited by a capable newspaper man. 

The Brisbane Courier, Brisbane, Australia——The ‘Peace Souvenir 
Number” is an interesting issue. With a generous amount of interesting 
news we can not understand why British, including Australian and New 
Zealand, newspapers persist in making up their front pages with advertise- 
ments set on the order of classified in America. Certainly such matter does 
not deserve such prominence, and, if a name means anything, certainly a 
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Japanese compositors and pressmen get out this English-language newspaper in 
far-off Tokyo. It looks like the conservative New York Sun, Christian Science 
Monitor, or some other of our leading American newspapers. 


news-paper should have news on its first and most prominent page. It would 
seem that our British cousins, who can show us so much in fine pictorial 
printing in colors, might take a lesson from America in the make up of their 
newspapers. 

The Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, Japan.— The first pages of the copies of 
this paper, printed in English, have every appearance of a conservative 
American metropolitan newspaper. Presswork, moreover, is cleaner than 
most of the daily papers in America. While the advertisements are neatly 
composed and sufficiently strong in display, considering their natures, it is 
in them that the greatest distinction from our own daily papers is apparent 
for the strong and effective department store and national advertisers’ 
high-grade display advertising is missing. While the first page has every 
appearance of the metropolitan American newspaper, the inside pages are 
more like our small-town papers. We consider that you are doing very well 
indeed to get out such an admirable English paper with Japanese printers, 
who are to be commended for their good workmanship. The Japanese 
Gazette, published at Yokohama, is not nearly so good mechanically as the 
Advertiser, presswork being rather poor while the type dress is less pleasing. 
Furthermore, it is not so well made up as the Advertiser, but, curiously, the 
first page make up is of a different type, it being rather mildly sensational. 
We feel that we can not offer any suggestions that would be of assistance 
under the circumstances, considering the equipment at your disposal. As 
a matter of fact, both papers are creditable in all respects. The first page 
of the Advertiser is reproduced in this column, and is worthy of the notice 
of American compositors. 
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Iron River-Stambaugh Reporter, Iron River, Michigan.— Excellent press- 
work is the outstanding good feature of this publication, although the large 
amount of interesting local news carried is worthy of much praise. As a 
rule the advertisements are effectively arranged and displayed, some, in 
fact, being exceptionally good. Others, however, are faulty — in appear- 
ance at least — because different shapes and styles of type are combined in 
them. Make up of advertisements on the inside pages is not good, they 
being placed without any semblance of order, sometimes cutting the reading 
matter of the pages up into little groups and patches without connection 
with other groups. The pyramid make up, if followed, would enhance the 
appearance of the paper considerably, and we are quite sure that it would 
prove popular with readers and thereby profitable to advertisers, for, 
undeniably, the advertiser gains with every increase in popularity of the 
puper with its readers. The pyramid make up consists in grouping all the 
advertisements of a page in the lower right-hand corner, the largest adver- 
ti:ement being placed in the corner, with the smaller ones arranged at the 
sie and top of it in such a way as to form a triangle as nearly as possible. 
The line of demarcation between advertisements and reading matter, in a 
general way, would be a line from the lower left-hand corner of the page to 
e upper right-hand corner. This grouping of advertisements masses the 
.ding matter toward the upper left-hand corner, where it is natural for the 
ider’s eye to fall first when turning to a new page. It enables him to read 
e news without interference from advertisements, after which he is in a 
iter frame of mind to give the advertisements undivided attention. To 

jnsist that an advertisement can compete with news matter for attention 

is folly as a general rule. Therefore, it seems good tactics to cater to the 
ider by giving him what he wants first ~ and when he is through with 
hat he most cares for, the chances of the advertisements receiving his 
acentrated attention are immeasurably strengthened. 


PerHAPS the most interesting paper received in many months was the 
‘:ooth Anniversary Edition” of the Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, which 
»1s founded in 1819. The number is in magazine form, the page size being 
1 by 17 inches. There is a striking cover in colors, in a center panel of 
yhich a maiden labeled “Arkansas” holds the State seal. At the top and 
siles of this panel are illustrations depicting the State’s leading industries, 

yhile below two youths clothed in garments of medieval style hold between 
them the birthday cake with lighted candles. At the top of the design as 
described the title of the paper and the date line appear. The text is made 
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a publicity way, they create an effect that no one could be proud of. Being 
by far the least attractive of the five advertisements, and having no advan- 
tage over any of the others in an advertising way, we will eliminate the 
advertisement of the News-Palladium at the start. Somewhat more inviting 
to the eye than that advertisement is the one from the Herald-Press, but it 


TOWNSEND CASH COMPANY 


GOING OUT OF BUSINESS 
SAL EY 


HIS ENTIRE $35,000.00 STOCK 
of Clothing, Furnishings, Shoes and Fixtures 
havé been purchased by Lopker Bros. of St Joseph, Mich, and 
will be sold at its present location, next to the Farmers & Merchants 
bank, Banton Harbor, Mich. 


REGARDLESS OF COST OR VALUE 


Store has been leased to the F. W. Woolworth Co. S and 10 Cent 
Stores, and we must vacate this store by January Ist, hence come 
early and get your share of the big values. Entire stock and fixtures 
must be sold by January Ist. Now is the opportune time to stock up 
for a year or two. Prices on clothes and furnishings next year will be 


| Sale Starts Monday, Dec. 1, 9.m. 
25 CLERKS WANTED 


§ Remember the Location, Next to F. & M. National Bank, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


From Benton Harbor (Mich.) 
News-Palladium. 
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BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


GOING OUT OF BUSINESS 
- SALE 


HIS ENTIRE 335,000 
Stock of Men's asl Boys’ Clothing, Furnishings, Shoes wl 
been purchased by Lorxsx Bros. of St. 


REGARDLESS OF COST OR VALUE 


‘Store has bees lensed to the F.W. Woohworth Ca. 5 and 10e Stores and we must vacate this 
stare by Jan. et, hence come early and get your share of the big values Entire stock and 











Sale starts Monday, Dec. 1,9 A.M. 
25 CLERKS WANTED ‘ 
Remember the Location next to the F. & M. Bank i 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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From Berrien Springs (Mich) 
Era. 





is weak in display — speaks somewhat monotonously, as it were — because 
there is scarcely enough distinction between the important display lines and 
the subordinate matter. All the type is of good large size, however, which 
would be a point in its favor if it did not handicap the display, and the 
advertisement has possibly the best border of any in the lot. We could not 
consider it the best, however, and will therefore eliminate it from considera- 
tion, although excellent judgment has been exercised in the selection of 
points for emphasis. Emphasis is stronger in the Era advertisement than in 
either of those previously mentioned, but it is ugly, the result of a mixture 
of type faces throughout — even in the opening paragraph of text. If it 
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THIS ENTIRE $35,000 STOCK OF MEN'S ‘AND BOYS’ 
Clothing, Furnishings, Shoes and Fixtures have been 
purchased by LOPKER BROS. of St. Joseph, and will be sold at its 
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HIS ENTIRE $35,000.22 STOCK OF MEN'S 


present location next tothe Farmer's and Merchant's Bank, Benton Harbor. 


Regardless of Cost or Value 


Store has been leased to the F. W. Woolworth Company 5 and 10 cent 
Stores and we must vacate this store by January Ist. {lence come early 
and get your share of the big values. Entire stock and fixtures must 
be sold by January Ist. 


Now is the opportune time to stock up for a year or two, Prices on clothes and 
furnishings next year will be almost dosble. 


Sale Starts Monday, Dec. ist, 9 a.m. 
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SALE 


‘THIS ENTIRE $35,000.00 STOCK 

of Men’s and Boy's Clothing, Furnishings, Shoes, and Fixtures 

hes been purchased by LOPKER BROS. OF ST. JOSEPH, 

MICH, and will be sold at its present location next to Farmers’ 
and Merchants’ Bank, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Regardless of Cost or Value 


‘The Store has bédn leased to the F. W. Woolworth Compeny 5 and 1 Store and 

We most vacate by January ist; hence coime carly and get your dhare of the Big 

Values. The entire Stock and Fixtures must be sold by January Int. NOW is the 

‘épportune time. Btock up for a year or two. Prices on Clothes is 
‘next year will be almost double. 


AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, FURNISHINGS, SHOES AND 
FIXTURES HAS BEEN PU 'Y “LOPKER BROS, 
OF ST. JOSEPH. MICHIGAN. AND WILL. BE SOLD AT ITS PRESENT LOCATION 
NEXT TO THE FARMERS AND MERCHANTS BANK. BENTON HARBOR MICH 


REGARDLESS OF COST OR VALUE 


AN 
TUNE TIME TO STOCK UP FOR A YEAR OR TWO 
AND FURNISHINGS NEXT YEAR WILL BE ALMOS 

SALE ‘STARTS MONDAY, DECEMBER IST 9 A. M. 


25 CLERKS WANTED 


| TWENTY-FIVE CLERKS WANTED | 


Remember the location next to Farmer's and Merchant's Bank, Benton Harbor, Michigan 

















Sale Starts Monday, December Ist, 9:00 A. M. 
- 28 CLERKS WANTED 


REMEMBER THE LOCATION~NEXT TO F. & M. BANK 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 



































From St. Joseph (Mich.) Herald-Press. 


up largely of historical and promotional matter, amply illustrated throughout 
by half-tones and line engravings, which are satisfactorily printed, con- 
sidering that cheap news stock was employed. Many display advertise- 
ments are interspersed throughout the text, and these, on the whole, are 
well handled typographically. A sixteen-page insert in rotagravure contains 
interesting illustrations under the title “Little Rock in the Long Ago.” 
Altogether it is a most creditable publication, giving an excellent impression 
of that growing Southern State and constituting a most effective bit of 
good-will advertising for the Arkansas Gazette. 

L. B. Voxe, Eau Claire, Michigan.— The five full-page advertisements, 
set from the same copy, and published in five different papers, afford aa 
interesting comparison, although, as a matter of fact, there is not a great 
choice between them. Furthermore, none of them is such as could be called 
“good.” Fortunately, the most pronounced fault is something which the 
designers doubtless could not control — that is, type selection. The wood- 
type faces in the advertisements from the Herald-Press and the News- 
Palladium are positively ugly, and, while these styles function, perhaps, in 


From Watervliet (Mich.) Record. 


From Eau Claire (Mich.) Journal. 


contained any particular merit in a publicity way we might excuse its bad 
appearance, but it does not; therefore it can not be considered best. This 
leaves the advertisements from the Journal and Record, of which the former 
is doubtless the more inviting to the eve. In this advertisement the display 
stands out quite effectively, because of the subordination of the less impor- 
tant matters, but, unfortunately, the text matter is set in capitals through- 
out. These are difficult to read, and there is also a needless underscoring of 
display lines. The border represents a lot of work which does not con- 
tribute in the least to effectiveness in the advertisement. The writer, on 
cursory examination, feels that the Record advertisement is best, all things 
considered. The display at the top is much stronger than it need be, but 
it will compel attention quicker than the others and will probably impress 
readers with the importance of the sale more than the others. Furthermore, 
the subordinate matter is in better taste and easier to read. Understand, 
as stated at the beginning, none is in the least praiseworthy, and the writer 
does not insist that the one his rather hasty examination makes appear 
worthy of first honors is the best of the specimens submittted for review. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Chicago Supplymen’s Club Elects. 
The Printers’ Supplymen’s Club of 
Chicago recently celebrated its sixth anni- 
versary with a dinner and annual election of 
officers. The new officers are: C. P. Evans, 
president; I. J. Anderson, vice-president; 
Charles H. Collins, secretary; Will S. Mena- 
lin, treasurer. Plans are being put forward 
for increasing the interest and membership 
for the ensuing year. 


The Holmes Press in New Home. 


Friends of The Holmes Press, Philadel- 
phia, will be interested to know that this 
concern has completed the remova! of its 
plant and offices to the Gilbert building, at 
Juniper and Cherry streets — just across the 
corner from the old location. In these larger 
quarters the company will be better able to 
meet the demands of its increasing business. 


John Clyde Oswald. 


With the new year John Clyde Oswald 
became vice-president and a director of the 
Preston Trading Company, paper merchants. 
He also became president and a director of 
the National Paper Trades Exchange, Incor- 
porated, which publishes Paper & Ink, a new 
publication. Mr. Oswald continues as presi- 
dent of the Oswald Publishing Company, 
the publishers of The American Printer. His 
new office is in the Aeolian building, New 
York. 

Mr. Oswald is an alumnus of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, where he has many friends, who 
join with others in wishing him success in 
his new undertakings. 


Printing Crafts Building Planned 
for Detroit. 


One of the most modern buildings in the 
world given exclusively to the use of printing 
is to be built in Detroit. THe INLAND 
PRINTER is informed by the secretary of the 
Typothetx-Franklin Association of Detroit 
that the plan is still in its formative stages 
and will require some financing before active 
operations can begin. Plans have been laid 
for the erection of a structure to cost about 
$1,500,000 and to have the name of the 
Printing Crafts building. 

The type of construction for this building 
will be fireproof. The entire frame is to be 
of reinforced concrete, with reinforced walls 
for all elevator shafts and stairways. All 
enclosed doors and windows will also be of 
fireproof construction. The flat slab type 
of construction is designed to take care of 
the heaviest loads used by the printing and 


allied industries. The supporting columns 
will be so arranged that they will accom- 
modate the largest flat-bed and lithographic 
presses. 


“Larry” Bennett Dead. 


Lawrence L. Bennett, well known to many 
of the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
for more than fifty years associated with 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., printing ink 
manufacturers, died in Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 26, 1919. Death was due to pneumonia, 
following an illness of only three days. Mr. 
Bennett was seventy years old. 

On April 26, 1919, Mr. Bennett celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary as a salesman for 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. He entered 
the employ of the firm in 1869, and after a 
brief service as bookkeeper for the company 
he was made a salesman. At that time Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Bennett were the only 
salesmen for the establishment. Mr. Bennett 
was best known to the trade in the East. 


Memorials in Sinclair & Valentine 
Offices. 


The Sinclair & Valentine Company has 
just placed on the walls of its offices two 
bronze tablets; one in the entrance hallway 
records: ‘Sinclair & Valentine Honor Roll. 
Dedicated to the employees of this company 
who answered their country’s call in the 
great world war.” Twenty-seven names fol- 
low this. On the outer wall near the entrance 
is the other bronze tablet: “This business 
was established by Francis MacDonald Sin- 
clair, 1865-1918, and Theodore Searing 
Valentine, 1844-1915, November 30, 1890.” 

Mr. Valentine was, however, in the ink 
business for many years before associating 
himself with Frank Sinclair. 


World Journalists to Meet. 


The Press Congress of the World will meet 
in Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, 
during October, 1920. Members of the 
congress and their friends have been invited 
to assemble in Sydney about October 15, 
1920, preparatory to the session being 
officially opened on Monday, October 21. 
It is probable that the sittings will extend 
over about ten days. 

Membership is open to all persons engaged 
in any branch of press work — literary, art, 
commercial, mechanical — and those desir- 
ous of participating are requested to com- 
municate as early as possible with Mr. 
Niesigh, official secretary of the congress, 
Premier’s office, Sydney. 


The congress will most likely take the form 
of an aggregation of conferences, each repre- 
senting a particular interest in press work 
and publications, but an important feature 
will be the special facilities afforded British 
and foreign journalists to acquaint them- 
selves at first hand with Australia and its 
people. Dean Walter Williams, of the Schoo! 
of Journalism of the University of Missouri, 
is president of the congress. 


E. W. Wiese Passes Away. 


As these pages go to press we receive thi 
news of the recent death of E. W. Wiese 
western manager of the E. C. Fuller 
Company, with offices at Chicago. More 
complete details will be published next month 


A. Laurence Smith Resigns From 
Union Paper & Twine 
Company. 


The closing of the old year will long be 
remembered by the present employees o/ 
the Union Paper & Twine Company, owing 
to the resignation, on December 31, 1910, of 
A. Laurence Smith, who has been genera! 
manager of the Michigan company since its 
organization in 1907. Mr. Smith was pre- 
sented with a mahogany desk and chair by 
the employees who were present, and all 
were unanimous in wishing him every success 
in his new venture. Although he is severing 
his connection with the wholesale paper 
business, he will still be closely allied with 
it in his new occupation — the manufacture 
of envelopes. 


James T. Igoe Company Succeeds 
Cahill-Igoe Company. 


Of more than passing interest to members 
of the printing and allied trades is the an- 
nouncement that Cahill-Igoe Company, 
Chicago, is superseded by James T. Igoe 
Company, effective January 1, 1920. Stress 
is laid upon the fact that the change applies 
to the name only, the personnel of the 
organization remaining in all respects the 
same. 

One effect of the new title will be to more 
closely identify with the activities of the 
concern James T. Igoe, who has long been 
its guiding spirit, and who is widely known 
not only to the trade but to the general! 
public. His sound business methods and 
aggressive policies, which have contributed 
much toward establishing the printing 
industry upon a firm foundation, have won 
the approval of his fellow craftsmen. 
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Work of Nicholas Quirk Receives 
Award From Far Away Nippon. 


Nicholas Quirk, whose work in wood 

engraving is now well known to the readers 
of THe INLAND PRINTER, was recently 
honored by the Nippon Bijitsu Kyokwai of 
Ueno Park, Japan, being awarded a bronze 
medal for his wood engraving of the portrait 
of the late Theodore Roosevelt. The en- 
graving was made from the original photo- 
graph, approved and autographed 
by Colonel Roosevelt for that pur- 
pose. Col. Edward B. Clark, U. 
S. A., former Washington corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Evening 
Post, and intimate friend of Colonel 
Roosevelt, says this is the most 
characteristic of any picture of his 
departed friend. 

Mr. Quirk has received a large 
number of letters from notables all 
over the world, expressing apprecia- 
tion of his engraving. Among these 
letters, which Mr. Quirk naturally 
prizes very highly, is one from Buck- 
ingham Palace, England; one from 
the private secretary of Admiral 
Lord Beresford, of England; one 
from the Royal Palace of Brussels, 
Belgium; one from the secretary 
to former President Poincaire, of 
France, and one from the King of 
Italy, sent through the local Italian 
consulate. 

For the benefit of our readers 
who are interested in wood engrav- 
ing and especially in the work of 
Nicholas Quirk, we are reproducing 
the prize-winning engraving in these 
columns. 


New Advertising Agency 
Announced. 


Herold-Garber Company, which 
will specialize in direct advertising 
campaigns, with offices in New York 
and Detroit, haS announced its 
organization. The president is Sam 
M. Garber, formerly with Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, Detroit. Mr. Garber will 
have charge of the Detroit office, which has 
been opened at 328 Broadway Market 
building. The vice-president is Don Herold, 
a New York magazine and advertising 
writer. Fred B. Johnson, a former Indian- 
apolis newspaper man, is a third member of 
thenewcompany. The Herold-Garber Com- 
pany will handle direct-by-mail campaigns 
completely, including planning, designing, 
writing, printing, engraving and mailing. 
The New York office will be opened within 
a short time. 


Latham Automatic Registering 
Company Reorganized. 


The Latham Automatic Registering Com- 
pany has recently been reorganized, and 
officers have been elected as follows: Carl 
R. Latham, president and treasurer; Ellis C. 
Latham, vice-president; Charles J. Kanera, 
secretary and general manager. 

After twenty years of service in printing 
plants, Mr. Kanera seven years ago left the 
Manz Engraving Company, in which plant 
he had held the position of pressroom fore- 
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man. Entering the selling field of the Latham 
Automatic Registering Company, which up 
to that time had operated only in the Eastern 
States, he took up the sale of the Latham 
plate-mounting and registering system, until 
then little known in the Middle West, and 
has built up a large business, to the extent 
that some of the largest plants in the Middle 
States have standardized on this system. At 
the time of the death of H. H. Latham, the 


Engraved on wood by Nicholas Quirk, from original photograph 


approved and autographed by Colonel Roosevelt 
for this purpose. 


former president of the company, Mr. 
Kanera was appointed general manager, with 
headquarters in Chicago, and he reports that 
the company’s business has this past year 
been doubled over any previous year in its 
history. 

Mr. Kanera has been fortunate enough to 
secure the services of a very able man, James 
J. Walsh, formerly in charge of the lock-up 
department of the Faithorn Printing Com- 
pany. With twenty years of experience in 
some of the largest plants in Chicago, Mr. 
Walsh has proved himself an efficient sales- 
man and an expert demonstrator. Both 
Mr. Kanera and Mr. Walsh, being practical 
men and having many years of experience, 
are always ready to lend a helping hand to 
the printer and are able to render efficient 
service. 


Fifty Years of Service. 


George Lane Morley, the present head of 
the city sales department of the American 
Type Founders Company, at Philadelphia, 
on December 20, 1919, reached the fiftieth 
anniversary of his connection with the com- 
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pany, and its predecessors, the MacKellar, 
Smiths and Jordan Company, and tendered 
a dinner to the heads of the various mechan- 
ical departments and his associates in the 
wareroom to celebrate the event. The in- 
vited guests, as an evidence of their close 
friendship and high esteem, and to com- 
memorate the anniversary of his long con- 
tinued service, presented Mr. Morley with a 
beautiful electric floor lamp. 

Mr. Morley early in life became 
an employee of the MacKellar, 
Smiths and Jordan Company, and 
by earnest and conscientious effort 
in the discharge of all duties assigned 
to him earned the good will and 
approbation of his employers, and 
when an opening presented itself to 
take charge of the city sales depart- 
ment Mr. Morley was selected for 
the position. After the American 
Type Founders Company succeeded 
the earlier concern he was asked to 
continue as the head of this depart- 
ment. This long term of service 
brought him in close touch with the 
printers of Philadelphia, and it is 
said Mr. Morley has a wider and 
closer acquaintance with the em- 
ploying printers of Philadelphia than 
any other person catering to their 
requirements. 

Mr. Morley is affable in manner, 
easy to approach, and his patience 
and readiness to impart information 
concerning trade matters have en- 
deared him to all who have sought 
his assistance. 





First Convention of 
National Trade Compo- 
sition Association. 


On Thursday, December 11, 1910, 
representatives from a number of 
Middle Western cities assembled in 
Chicago for the purpose of discussing 
the advisability of forming a national 
organization of trade composition 
houses. As a result of this meeting 
the National Trade Composition Association 
was formed, and officers selected to carry on 
the work of preliminary organization. 

The convention committee has selected 
Thursday and Friday, February 12 and 13, 
as the dates on which the ‘first annual con- 
vention will be held. Chicago has been 
chosen as the convention city, with the 
LaSalle Hotel as headquarters. The associa- 
tion at its convention will effect a permanent 
organization, adopt its constitution and 
by-laws, and take whatever steps may be 
necessary to promote the objects of the 
organization. These objects have been set 
forth in a preliminary way as follows: 

To encourage and foster a feeling of friend- 
ship between members; to promote just and 
equitable business practices; to devise a cost 
system applicable to the trade composition 
plants and to issue a composite cost sheet; 
to establish uniform systems of measurement, 
handling of metal, trade customs, etc. 

All concerns engaged in the setting of 
machine composition for the printing trade 
are eligible to membership, and are urged to 
send representatives to the convention. 
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Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
Banquets Salesmen 
and Erectors. 


The 1919 convention of salesmen and 
erectors of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Com- 
pany was held at the main office and factory, 
Pittsburgh, December 29 to 31, inclusive. 
The program for the occasion was in the 
form of a theater program, presenting ‘‘The 
Salesmen’s-Erectors’ Convention, 1919, a 
serious drama in seven acts and nine scenes.” 
The “cast” included the officers and depart- 
ment heads, district managers and “chorus” 


(salesmen and erectors). In addition to the 
usual conferences and banquet, the new 
8 by 12 Miller feeder, recently perfected, was 
demonstrated by the general manager. We 
are reproducing in these columns a photo- 
graph of those present at the banquet. 


Make Your Workmen More 
Efficient. 


In the construction of modern buildings, 
with the consequent change from wooden 
floors to those of concrete or other fireproof 
material, employees are often required to 
stand on hard floors, this resulting in 
decreased efficiency and a loss to employers. 
The non-resilience and cold of these floors 
have, in some cases, induced flat feet and 
rheumatism. Uncomfortable workmen or 
sick workmen mean losses to the employer 
in the quality and quantity of production. 
The use of a composition mat in front of 
every machine or frame in the plant will, 
at a trifling cost per month, provide the 
workmen with comfort and will greatly 
increase their physical welfare. A workman 
standing on such a mat is using his normal 
vitality in his work. Because the hardness 
and cold of the floor are overcome, he is 
healthier and happier — a more efficient and 
profitable man. The “Ezola” mat, manu- 
factured by the Philip Carey Company, 
516-536 Wayne avenue, Lockland, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is a flexible strip made of tempered 
asphalt compound protected by layers of 
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asphalt-saturated wool felt and surfaced with 
crushed mica. Placed on wood or concrete 
floors where workers stand, it protects 
against dampness and cold, lessens fatigue, 
absorbs shock, and insulates against elec- 
tricity. 

New “Goes” Stock Certificates. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has recently received 
a package of the latest productions of the 
Goes Lithographing Company. The most 
recent publications include two sizes of blank 
stock certificates in a “gusher” design, 
especially suited for organizations connected 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company’s Banquet. 


with the oil industry, since the gusher is 
symbolic of that industry. In order to meet 
the demand for a form showing the per- 
centage of stock paid for in cash, property, 
service or expense, dates paid, etc., the Goes 
people have introduced their new “blue-sky 
law” certificate. Farmers’ organizations 
have become more numerous of late years, 
so that demand is being taken care of with a 
new farm certificate. A blank improvement 
bond, suitable for municipal improvements, 
completes the samples submitted. Printers 
who have occasion to turn out work of this 
nature will do well to communicate with the 
Goes Lithographing Company, 42-48 West 
Sixty-first street, Chicago. 


Norman S. Githens Assistant 
Linotype Publicity Manager. 


Norman S. Githens, who for the last four 
years has been a member of the publicity 
department of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, has succeeded H. Frank Smith, 
resigned, as assistant manager of the depart- 
ment. Mr. Githens has spent several years 
in advertising agencies in New York city. 
Just before joining the linotype publicity 
staff he was advertising manager of the 
Times Square Automobile Company. 

Although the new assistant manager is a 
young man, his broad advertising experi- 
ence, coupled with individual force of 
character, amply qualifies him to fill this 
responsible position with success. 
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Better Lighting in Printing Plants. 


The proper lighting of printing plants, 
especially in the pressroom, is one of the 
problems continually met by printers. In 
modern office buildings it is not always 
possible to have daylight throughout the 
plant. The next best thing is a system of 
illumination which will approximate day- 
light. For practical purposes the blue glass 
reflector gives an excellent light. A com- 
parison with the usual illumination shows 
how clear and white it is. A few “daylight” 
lamps placed in the pressroom will save the 


pressman’s time, since there will be no need 
to walk to a window to get the proper light 
on a printed sheet. The “Tru-Da”’ lights 
are manufactured by the National X-Ray 
Reflector Company, 235 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Printers who wish to 
overcome their lighting troubles should write 
to this firm for a copy of the recent folder, 
which describes the lamps in detail. 


Joseph J. Dallas Joins Monotype 
Organization. 


A banquet was tendered to Joseph J. 
Dallas at the Quincy House, Boston, on 
January 11, 1920, on the occasion of his 
resignation as New England organizer for 
the International Typographical Union, 
which took effect January 1, 1920. It wasa 
purely personal affuir, attended and pro- 
moted alike by pubiishers and employees, 
both of whom had benefited by Mr. Dallas’ 
good offices in the settlement of controversies, 
both contemplated and actual. 

Mr. Dallas’ new affiliation is with the sales 
organization of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company. Two hundred of his 
friends assembled to wish him the greatest 
success in his new undertaking. 

The principal speaker of the evening was 
Charles H. Taylor, Jr., publisher of the 
Boston Globe and an official of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Mr. 
Taylor paid high tribute to Mr. Dallas, and 
emphasized the fact that although he 
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represented the employees, the publishers 
always had the highest confidence in his 
integrity. 

Among other speakers of the evening were 
Charles Smith, representing President Scott 
of the International Typographical Union; 
Nate Newman, a dealer in printing machin- 
ery, New York; Norman A. McPhail, 
treasurer of the Atlantic Printing Company, 
Boston, who was chairman of the meeting; 
B. G. Brady, chairman of the Apprentice 
Committee of the International Typo- 
graphical Union; Francis A. Corley, president 
franklin Typographic Society. 


Annual Dinner of Poor Richard 
Club. 


The Poor Richard Club, an organization 
of advertising men in Philadelphia, held its 
annual dinner and festivities on Thursday 
evening, January 15. The committee in 
charge introduced several novel features and 
surprises from ‘‘before soup to after nuts — 
and midnight.” There was an advertising 
exhibit — not a cut-and-dried, inanimate 
display of posters, circulars and booklets 
stuck around the walls, but a live, animated 
exposition of made-by-Poor-Richard adver- 
tising. There were actual machines in opera- 
tion, making real products. 

The officers for 1920 are as follows: Edwin 
S. Stuart, president; Karl Bloomingdale, 
first vice-president; Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
Richard A. Foley, Harry T. Jordan, W. F. 
Therkildson, vice-presidents; Jack Lutz, 
secretary; J. M. Fogelsanger, treasurer. 


St. Paul Plan of Training 
Apprentices. 


The printing industry requires intelligent 
workmen in the composing room if the 
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does not supply the essential food for his 
development in technology. The aim should 
be to link up mechanical and technical train- 
ing in order to produce none but efficient 
journeymen for the printing industry. 
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Attendance shall be obligatory, and any 
employer failing to comply with this agree- 
ment shall forfeit his right to employ an 
apprentice. Classes shall be between the 
hours of 8 A. M. and 5 P. M., and shall be on the 





Allentown High School Print Shop. 


Note the well-lighted room, the modern stitcher, the up-to-date lock up stone, and the efficient 
arrangement of the alleys. 


Recognizing this fact, a plan has been 
agreed upon by the St. Paul Typothetz and 
St. Paul Typographical Union to bring about 
the results. Briefly stated, the plan is this: 

All registered apprentices shall, within one 
year of starting their apprenticeship, attend 
a vocational training school, designated and 
approved by the Joint Apprentice Commit- 
tee. Classes shall be held not less than 
twice a week for a period of six months, and 
shall be of a duration of not less than three 
hours each. 

All apprentices, after serving not less than 
two and one-half years, shall take up and 


Pressroom and Bindery Equipment in High School Print Shop. 


Chester A. Lyle, the instructor, is seen at the extreme right. 


In three years the enrolment has 


grown from two to twenty-seven students. 


printed page is to carry its message to the 
reading public in an artistic and convincing 
manner. It therefore should be the aim and 
object of every employer to so train the 
apprentice boy that he will absorb all the 
intricate phases of his vocation during his 
apprenticeship term. The composing room 
alone does not offer facilities for the boy to 
acquire the fundamental knowledge of typog- 
raphy. Shop training provides the necessary 
mechanical details for the boy to learn, but 


pursue the studies of the I. T. U. course, 
completing not less than fifteen lessons before 
the end of the fourth year, and the remainder 
of the thirty-six lessons before being granted 
their journeymanship. This course is to be 
conducted by the vocational training depart- 
ment of the St. Paul public schools, and 
shall be given under the supervision of the 
Joint Apprentice Committee and in a manner 
as directed by it. It is hoped that the new 
plan will prove successful. 


employer’s time. Failure of any apprentice 
to attend any session shall be at once 
reported to the secretary of the union and 
to his employer, whose duty it shall be to 
punish the offender by deducting not less 
than four hours from his wages for each 
offense. 

In the event of an apprentice making such 
progress in his studies and craftsmanship as 
to warrant this committee to recommend 
him as qualified for journeymanship, the 
employers concerned in the foregoing plan 
pledge themselves to pay such apprentice full 
journeyman’s pay, beginning with the last 
three months of his apprenticeship term, as 
a reward for exceptional progress. 


A Progressive School of Printing. 


One of the most progressive schools of 
printing which have come to the knowledge 
of THE INLAND PRINTER is located at Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, a part of the city high- 
school system. One of the great faults with 
the average printing school run as a part of 
the high school is the lack of adequate equip- 
ment. A glance at the accompanying half- 
tones will prove to the satisfaction of our 
readers that the pupils at Allentown are 
particularly favored with a modern plant, 
well equipped for learning ‘“‘the art preserva- 
tive of all arts.” It will be seen that the 
equipment is better than is ordinarily seen 
in a schoo} printing plant, or even in some 
commercial plants. 

In a recent letter from Chester A. Lyle, 
the instructor, we are informed that the 
enrolment has grown from the two students 
who started three years ago to twenty-seven 
in the present class. The boys are producing 
a high grade of work under the able tutelage 
of their instructor. An extended review of 
some of their product will be found in the 
Specimens department of our January 
issue. THE INLAND PRINTER forms an 
important part of the reference library of 
the school. As Mr. Lyle states, it is indeed 
a pleasure to see the interest the boys®ake 
in their work. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Situations Wanted,” 35 





Prices for this department: Under heading “ 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all 
other headings, price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 








BOOKS. 


PRINTERS’ JOB AND RECORD BOOK, full cloth binding, heavy A-1 
grade paper; handles 420 jobs; price, $2 postpaid; money refunded 
if not satisfactory. J. CHAS. KEEGAN, Dept. D, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


EARHART’S COLOR PRINTER — Rare book, finest issued on color 
printing; best offer over $10 received in February. B. F. H., 2208 
Fletcher street, Anderson, Ind. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE —In compliance with Section 30-B, Constitution 

and By-laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals 
to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank books, 
stationery, advertising leaflets, Constitutions and By-laws, receipts, blank 
applications, ete., as needed during the year 1920, are invited. Specifica- 
tions and conditions will be furnished on application to W. A. Fraser, 
Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, W. O. W. 
building, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the first meeting in 1920 
of the Sovereign Executive Council, it being understood that should any 
or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory they may be rejected and 
proposals again invited. W. A. FRASER, JOHN T. YATES, Supply 
a Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, Omaha, Neb., Octo- 
er 31, 1919. 


WANTED — Larger opportunity by man of 40, now interested in 5 press 

job plant; 20 years’ experience in printing and newspaper work ; 
know costs, estimating, buying, selling; clean habits, good personality, 
mature judgment; war work has proven can handle men. What have 
you to offer? F 40. 


FOR SALE — Print shop located in the city, known as the ‘“ workshop 

of the world”’; modernly equipped; output $100,000 per year; now 
working to capacity; established trade name with large line of custo- 
mers; owner has other interests requiring his attention. BOX 406, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 























located in a hustling city of 
established 50 years; the organization con- 
best reputation for 
bargain at $27,000 cash. 





WELL-EQUIPPED PRINTING PLANT, 

125,000 in central Illinois ; 
tains a corps of the finest skilled artisans obtainable ; 
extra fine colorwork ; 
* 41 


volume $75,000 yearly; 





JOB PLANT FOR SALE — In south Texas town of 15,000; doing good 

business; 3 jobbers, stitcher, punch, perforator, practically all new 
type; only exclusive job plant in Rio Grande valley; no better place for 
a real plant anywhere; $4,500 cash. S. BISHOP, Brownsville, Texas. 


WORKING PARTNER WANTED or will sell Miller feeder equipped 

Gordon press plant; plenty of work, prompt pay, good prices, no 
soliciting; opportunity for two good printers; growing city in Central 
States, 100,000 population. F 39. 


AN EXPERIENCED folding box man who can invest $10,000 or more 

to manage and to expand a business established many years; present 
owner has retired from active management but will continue financial 
interest; state experience. F 9. 


CAPITAL DESIRED to establish a new enterprise for manufacturing a 

patented private return-address envelope; predominant distribution ; 
Canadian and other foreign affairs, for sale outright. EMMETT H. 
HOOCK, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


WANTED — One live hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 
of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 

bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 

BOOK CO., Chicago. 

WELL EQUIPPED and long established job office located in New Jersey, 
within 30 minutes’ reach of the heart of New York city; good trade; 

lots of material; now in operation; can be bought reasonable. F 45. 

A BARGAIN — Well-equipped printing plant and flourishing business 
in booming Ohio town of 40,000; owner wishes to retire because of 

advanced age and ill health. F 50. 

FOR SALE — Good established job printing office in Indiana county seat ; 
price $3,500. F 954. 





























FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE — One Stokes & Smith new (was used only 3 weeks) high- 

speed one-color rotary press, all complete with motor, etc., making 
8,000 to 10,000 impressions per hour; suitable for commercial work ; 
will take size sheet 14% by 17%. ALEXANDER HERZ COMPANY, 
160 W. 14th st., New York city. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE- Gait GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour, 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used, possession at once; 
also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press printing two colors on the face 
and one color on the reverse side of the web; one 36 by 48 inch Kidder 
combination rotary wrapping paper press, printing two colors on top and 
one color cn the reverse side of the web, with roll and sheet deliveries ; 
one Kidder 8 by 12 inch, one-color press; one Kidder angle frame two- 
color roll feed bed and platen press, and one Kidder 12 by 26 inch two- 
color printing, cutting and creasing press; two two-color 6 by 6 inch, 
and one two-color 8 by 12 inch New Era presses. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 
261 Broadway, New York city. 
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Composing-Room. 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION MAN WANTED — An A No. 1 man to 

operate keyboard and caster, one who can get out quantity and quality 
on the better lines of work; best of working conditions, good live city ; 
position permanent to right party; give references and full details in 
first letter, stating wages you can command to start. EXPRESS PRINT- 
ING COMPANY, Connersville, Ind. 








WANTED — Working foreman who thoroughly understands high grade 

commercial and catalog work; one with knowledge of linotype pre- 
ferred. Give full particulars concerning yourself: age, married or single, 
wages expected; good wages will be paid to right man. F 33. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOME ONE — Daily and semi-weekly paper ; 

a money maker; runs 2 linotype machines, good force workmen, 
circulation 3,000; only paper in town of 5,000, only daily and only Demo- 
cratic paper in county, eastern Nebraska; owner’s health impaired; only 
reason for selling—too much work for condition of health. M. S. 
BRIGGS, Plattsmouth, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE — Anderson high-speed folder, 22 by 28, 3 parallel folds, 2 

and 3 R. angle folds, 1 R. angle and 2 parallel folds, 2 R. angle and 2 
parallel folds; 5-wheel Redington counter, etc., serial No. 554, manu- 
factured by C. F. Anderson & Co., Chicago, Ill.; price on application. 
F. W. HAIGH, 223 Huron st., Toledo, Ohio. 








FOR SALE — Goss semi-rotary printing press; prints 8-page 7-column 
newspaper from fiat bed using 46-inch rolls; produces 3,000 complete 
papers, folded, in one hour; can be seen in operation; a splendid buy. 


THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY, Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE --- One complete font of monotype composition mats, 8, 10 
and 12 point roman, italic and small caps, No. 37E; also one complete 

font each, 14, 18, 24 point, roman, display mats No. 37; all in excellent 

condition. UNION BANK NOTE COMPANY, Kansas City. Mo. 


WANTED — Foreman to take charge of composing room running around 

25 compositors, 2 monotypes, 1 linotype; this is an exceptional propo- 
sition for a man who has the ability to make good; give references and 
state salary expected in first letter; union shop. F 29. 





COMPOSITOR WANTED by well established printing concern desiring 

services of man capable of managing mechanical end of business; to 
man of ability an opportunity of buying stock is offered. JOHN A. 
KANE, Bluefield, W. Va. 





WANTED — Compositor capable to handle general run of stationery, 
booklets, ruled forms, ete.; union; non-distribution system; steady 
position. THE EDWARDS & FRANKLIN CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


THE DOYLE & 





HELP WANTED —Compositors and proofreaders. 
WALTZ PRINTING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT — Composing room foreman and 
superintendent of pressrooms; fine opportunity for the right man; 
state experience, where last employed and salary expected. F 37. 








FOR SALE—No. 9 Scott two-revolution press with Dexter feeder 
attached, price $2,500; also 42 by 56 Whitlock Premier with Cross 
feeder attached, price $3,500; both in good condition and now running. 


BYRD PRINTING COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


GOSS COMET, 4, 6, 8 pages of 7-column paper; press installed last 
May; for $4,600 f. o. b. New York State, erected on your floor. 
PECKHAM MACHINERY CO., Marbridge bldg., New York city. 


CHRISTIANSEN FEEDER-STITCHER in fine condition for fine feed- 
ers; $1,000 for quick sale, f. o. b. New York city. PECKHAM 
MACHINERY CO., Marbridge bldg., New York city. 











FOR SALE — Dexter folder with pile feeder, 19 by 25 size, perfect con- 
dition; also McCain feeder, new; both machines O. K. in every re- 
spect. UNITED DRUG COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





STEREOTYPE PLANT, Standard make, designed for commercial print- 
ers; bargain for cash. For particulars address E. O. LOVELAND, 
3216 Tracy av., Kansas City, Missouri. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National 
machines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
SMYTH CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Complete job plant: 2 presses, cutter, stitcher, perforator, 
punch, 125 cases tvpe. PRINTER, 701 Begole st., Flint, Mich. 





book-sewing 
JOSEPH E. 








FOR SALE — One Chambers quadruple folding machine in first class 
condition. VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., Richmond, Va. 








HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 





WANTED — Folding machine operator; exceptional opportunity for a 
high grade man; we have a strictly modern plant — operating Dexters 
equipped with Cross feeders, Cleveland with McCain feeder, Anderson — 
and require high grade production; if you haven't an abundance of fold- 
ing machine experience back of you, do not apply. In confidence state 
in detail your experience for the past fifteen years, for whom worked, 
capacity, length of service, reason for leaving, ete.; state age, married 
or single, and salary expected; union plant. CASLON PRESS, 3101 
Monroe st., Toledo, Ohio. 
BOOKBINDER WANTED — Man capable of taking charge of omait 
bindery as working foreman; steady employment; good working con- 
ditions, excellent climate and living conditions, with substantial house. 
Apply with references, stating salary demanded, to JACOBS & COM- 
PANY, Clinton, S. C 





FOLDER OPERATOR — Man who ean give both quality and quantity; 

we have first class equipment; we demand first class work and pay 
first class wages. Give full details in your first letter. THE BURK- 
HARDT CO., 165 Larned W., Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED — Paper ruler who is familiar with Hickok automatic feeder, 
for permanent position. Write the WILLIAMS PRINTING COM- 
PANY, 11 N. 14th st., Richmond, Va. 





Miscellaneous. 





A SMALL PRINTERY handling a line of exceptionally high class com- 

mercial stationery work in a suburb of New York city has openings 
for a compositor, a pressman and a paper ruler; competent men, after 
proving their worth, will be given an opportunity to secure an interest 
in the Company through an allotment of stock that may be paid for from 
the earnings of the business. Replies should state age, experience, refer- 
ences and salary required. F 38, care INLAND PRINTER, 41 Park row, 
New York city. 





Pressroom. 





AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION, directed by Americans only, offers a 

good position as working foreman to a capable man who can operate 
cylinders and jobbers equipped with Miller feeders; an efficient union 
man, who ean handle the situation and produce satisfactory results, will 
get above scale. F 955. 





Proofroom. 





WANTED —A thoroughly competent ree on general run of 


work; good proposition; union shop. F 742. 





Salesmen. 





SALESMAN — Want young man, with prints experience ae but 

not absolutely necessary, to represent leading supply and machinery 
house in Iowa; for such a man who wants to get out of doors, see the 
State, who can meet printers on their own ground, I have a good opening. 
Do not answer unless you are honest, sober, hard working and wish per- 
manent position; state references, experience and salary expected. F 31. 





YOUNG MAN who has had experience selling bindery work to printers ; 
must have practical knowledge; state qualifications fully. THE 
BURKHARDT CO., Ine., 165 Larned W., Detroit, Mich. 








INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 15 Mergenthalers ; day course, ten weeks, 

$80; 12 vears of constant improvement; every advantage; thorough 
mechanical instruction. Call, write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 1388 East 16th st., New York city. 











INSTRUCTION WANTED. 





JOURNALIST wants help of lady or gentleman expert to perfect him- 
self in proofreading. Address P. O. BOX 109, Chicago. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRINTERS’ HOME-MADE APRONS of quality; save clothing and 

money by buying durable home-made aprons with special pockets; 
especially designed for printers; lengths: 27-inch, $1.00; 36-inch, $1.25, 
postpaid. Order now. HOME-MADE APRON CO., D. 13, Carpenters- 
ville, Ill. 


KEYBOARD WORK wanted, straight or tabular; experienced operators ; 
spools sent by mail —- quick service. MONOTYPER, 11 Home Place, 
Phoebus, Va. 














PROCESS 
WORK 


—and 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published oy AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
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WANT used gas linotype pots. If you have replaced any with electric 
pots and they are in good condition, you can turn them into money by 
addressing F 948. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, first class, practical man, with thorough business 
experience and good executive ability, wants position. F 950. 





Composing Room. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN seeks change; high grade catalogue 

and general job work; A-1 executive and systematizer, typographical 
artist; thorough, practical printer; salary is not object for changing, but 
good one must be offered; age 36, union. F 834 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR wishes to make connections with large publish- 

ing house; can set English, French, Spanish and German, and is able 
to translate; can take care of own machine. L. W. M., 3738 Vallejo st., 
Denver, Colo. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST OPERATOR — 20 years’ experience on all 
kinds of work; first class machinist, rapid operator; eight years in 
present place; references ; non-union. F 46. 


SITUATION WANTED — High class, capable job and ad compositor of 
good character wants position with possibility of taking charge; 
union; in Wisconsin. F 35 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN — Executive 12 
married; now employed; desires change. F 47. 











years; non-union; 





Managers and Superintendents. 


SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER desires change; worked from “ devil ” 

to superintendent in sone of best plants in East; systematic, efficient, 
hard worker; 20 years’ experience; prefer South or Southwest; high 
class man in very respect and will only consider offers from a high class 
concern; would consider management of private plant. F 34. 


SUPERINTENDENT, lately resigned from the management of a plant 

of considerable size, is open to an executive position where opportunity 
will be given to make good; practical job man, machine operator and 
proofreader; knows how to systematize a plant and operate it successfully 
at a profit. F 32. 


SUPERINTENDENT photoengraving plant; 15 years’ experience in 

largest New York shop; 34 years old, technical school graduate; 
thoroughly familiar with all branches; will go anywhere. F 48, care 
Inland Printer Co., New York city. 














PRESSROOM FOREMAN desires position with a concern where practical 

experience on high grade catalogue and color work is necessary; 20 
years’ experience; references furnished; Middle West preferred; non- 
union. F 42, 


FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT — Capable executive, experienced 

in the production from start to finish of high grade catalogue, com- 
mercial and color work, desires change; good typographical designer; 
unicn. F 958. 





WANTED — An all-size perfecting press, sheet or roll feed, not less than 
44 by 64 inches. JERSEY CITY PRINTING CO., 160 Maple st., 
Jersey City, N. J 





USED SHERIDAN or similar cutter, not less than 38-inch cut, in good 
condition. Write, giving full information with lowest cash price, to 
BATTLE CREEK CORSET CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 





ENVELOPE MACHINERY — Have you any envelope manufacturing 
machinery for sale? If so, send all details to F 44. 





WANTED for cash, Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 


ROTHSCHILD, Ince., 712 Federal st., Chicago. 





WANTED — To purchase one secondhand Kelly printing press. THE 


TENGWALL CO., 2954 Sheffield av., Chicago. 





WANTED — A secondhand 50-inch Oswego cutting machine; also a 32- 
inch F. & L. pebbling machine. 36. 





TWO-COLOR MIEHLE wanted, either 3-0 or 5-0. SOUTHAM PRESS, 


LIMITED, Montreal, Quebec. 





WANTED — Meisel sales book press. State full particulars and best 
5. 


price in first letter. F 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 

printers. We furnish handsome color plate, strong wording and com- 
plete ‘“‘ layout ’— new design each month. Write today for free samples 
and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 


BLOTTERS — LITHO HEADS, LANDSCAPES. 
The HEANY-BRYSON Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sample set 126 stock subjects, $1 postpaid. 








Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Calendar Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1920; now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads guaranteed perfect; 
write for sample books and prices. 








Carbon Black. 





Salesmen. 


ATTENTION, PRINTING MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS — 

Machinery salesman and C. P. A. desire to establish European agency ; 
salesman, practical printer and well versed in newspaper and job work; 
speak several languages. All replies confidential. F 49. 








Pressroom. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN of 20 years’ experience on high grade catalogue 
and color work wishes to make a change; only permanent position 
considered; samples of work and references furnished. F 43. 





CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric welded silver gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 586-538 
S. Clark st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Counting Machines. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE — Miehle press in good condition and regis- 

ter, size 43 by 56 inches or larger; also Washington hand press, 30 by 
42 inches or larger, for letter press proving; also No. S-1 Harris Auto- 
matic in good condition, either card or paper feed. THE KEMPER- 
THOMAS COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses. 


ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll feed bed and platen 

presses of any size or type, with or without special attachments; also 
Kidder one or two color roll product rotary wrapping paper presses. 
aa CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. Telephone, “ Bar- 
clay ; 


WANTED TO BUY secondhand Meisel and Kidder flat bed roll presses ; 

what have you to sell in any style of roll printing presses? Address 
with full particulars =—" STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, Dept. 
P, Dayton, Ohio, U. S. 


WANTED — High pressure power hydraulic presses and Sheridan or 

Friedheim embecssing presses, with platens up to yg oor? 34 
by 46 inches; also Hoe matrix roller presses) JOHN A. RHEA, 75-77 
Grand st., New York city. 











WANTED — 15 by 18 single-color Harris presses; Miehle presses in all 
sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers. 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 220 Centre st., New York. Safety gas heaters, 
with automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 








Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


Complete Outfit from $125.00 up. E Z 


Soe CAMEL BACK” 


A REASON FOR THE HUMP. 


251 William Street 


TRADE MARK 
The art of producing embossed or engraved effects with- 
out the use of dies or plates, as fast as ordinary printing. 


bossing C: d, $2.25 per lb. 





EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Tags. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





LINE CUTS cast in stereotype metal directly from drawings made on 
Kalkotype Board; no routing of open spaces. Send postage for 
specimens. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d st., New York. 





Glue Heaters. 





GLUE HEATERS — Have your glue ready on short notice and at the 

proper working temperature. A safe, economical and inexpensive 
Electric Glue Heater is a good investment. SAFETY GLUE HEATER 
CO., Faribault, Minn. 





Job Printing Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Neutralizers. 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 220 Centre st., New York. Gas machines that 
stop offset and electric troubles, and are safe for all presses. 





Numbering Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paper Cutters. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Perforating machines of 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.-— See Typefounders. 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 138th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 











Printers’ Supplies. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material. 























AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Punching Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Multiplex punching 














Roughing Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Stereotyping Outfits. 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on special 

matrix boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue on 

receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, blank, printed, numbered, wired, strung or 

equipped with special slots, holes, etc., when required. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. Send for quotations on any- 
thing you need in the TAG line. Quick service. DENNEY TAG COM- 
ang Chester, Pa. Oldest and largest exclusive tag factory in 
the world. 





Typecasters. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 West Erie street, Chicago. 
Manufacturers Thompson type, lead, slug and rule caster. 








Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 328 8d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
8th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway ; 
San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 
Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed 
foundry type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue 
on request. Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


EMPIRE WOOD & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dela- 


van, N. Y. 

















Wire-Stitchers. 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, %4 to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
One 65-inch Miehle 


WANTED Printing Press in 


good condition; also one number three and two 
00; also 2-color Miehle, any size. F 51. 


























“?An Ideal Type Wash’ 
“4 MSCOL” 


For removing verdigris and hard inks from type, 

half-tone cuts, patent blocks and wood type; non- 

injurious to hands, and a necessity in every print- 

shop. Free from ether, chloroform or alkali. 
Send for free trial sample. 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE CO. 
122-130 Centre St., New York 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 




















Diploma Blanks 


To be completed by Printing 
or Lithographing. 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 
MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS 


For all purposes. 


206 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Manufacturers 


of Printing 
Machinery 
and Supplies 


Sell 


in Great Britain! 


This long-established printers’ supply house, main- 
taining extensive showrooms and operating an 
efficient selling organization, seeks the agencies 
for American-made machinery, equipment and 
supplies essential or advantageous to the printing, 
box-making, and allied trades. 


We Can Guarantee Excellent 
Business For Good Products 


British printers, handicapped for over 
four years by the restrictions forced by 
the war, anxiously await the opportu- 
nity to install items of American-made 
equipment of recognized merit. 


As one of their leading engineers, sup- 
ply houses, and manufacturers of 
printers’ rollers and printing-inks, we 
are daily asked to fill the gap between 
them and the American manufacturer. 


In addition to our facilities for handling 


agencies in a profitable and satisfactory 
manner, as outlined above, we can offer 
manufacturers the advantages of our 
good-will, developed by years of careful 
and conscientious service in behalf of 
our trade. 


An association with this reliable house, 
therefore, should prove an asset for any 
manufacturer. Let us know what you 
have; we will give you our opinion of 
the possibilities for building up a trade 
with it in Great Britain. 


WALKER BROS. 


(Usher-Walker, Ltd.) 


Engineers and Dealers in Machinery and Sundries 
for the Printing, Box-Making and Allied Trades 


Main Offices and Showrooms, 33 Bouverie 
St., Fleet St., London (E. C. 4), England 
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WATERMARKED 


An ancient proverb tells us, “A good name 
is rather to be chosen than great riches.” 


? 


HOWARD BOND 


bears the name of the mills in which it is produced and its 
owners, and naturally its quality is sacred and zealously guarded 
throughout the entire process of its manufacture, and combines 
both a good name and good value. 


The great natural advantage of the Howard Mills is an under- 
ground lake, 200 feet in depth, seventy-four acres in area, which 
supplies the mills with their water, and also, without needing 
filtration, supplies the drinking water for ten thousand citizens 
of Urbana, Ohio. This clean, clear, cold, ideal paper-making 
water, combined with carefully selected raw stock, is responsible 
for Howard Bond’s brilliant, snowy whiteness, which reflects 
the distinct refinement and purity of its quality. 


The printers and lithographers of America have acclaimed 
HOWARD BOND the perfect paper in color, strength and for- 


mation for LETTERHEADs and every other business requirement. 


Complete stock white and colors always ready for distribution. 


Sample book sent upon request. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
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Your Faithful Servant—the Printed Form 


Do you ever hesitate to spend money for 
printing? 

Then think what it means, the next time the 
boy comes to your desk and places in your “in- 


coming” tray his collection of letters, reports, 
memoranda. 


A pink slip attached to a letter bears a list of 
names. You check yours, and put the letter in 
your “outgoing” tray. A bit of green paper at- 
tached to a clipping—“for your attention.” A 
blue “pending file” carbon requiring attention 


today. A salmon-colored slip—telephone call 
while you were out. 


And so on. Every form means time saved, 
steps saved, mistakes avoided. Printed forms 


perform vital functions in all the departments of 
any business. 


The more forms you use, the more intelligence 
used in planning them, the higher the degree of 


Mr. ~~ ae 


Telephone Call 


In your absence 


3 6G, 








standardization in the carrying on of your 
business. 


The man who understands and appreciates 
the work of printed forms orders them as a help 
to his business, and as a further help he stand- 
ardizes his business printing on one dependable, 
watermarked paper. This saves time, and avoids 
the expensive mistakes that continually occur 
when paper is selected separately for each order 
of printing. 

Ask your printer to standardize your printing 
on Hammermill Bond. It is the lowest-priced 
standard bond paper on the market. It is uni- 
form in quality, offers a pleasing variety of 
finishes, and its twelve colors besides white 
enable you to give distinctive colors to your dif- 

ferent forms, so that they are identified quickly, 
routed and filed with fewest errors. 


Write us, and we will send you a portfolio of 
helpful forms, printed on Hammermill Bond. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Look for this watermark —it is our word of honor to the public 
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“ The Utility Business 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When 
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Put Our Advertising 
at Work for You 


HE advertisement on the opposite page —which recently 

appeared in the Saturday Evening Post and Literary Digest— 
is an example of what Hammermill advertising is doing to increase 
the sale of printing, to create more business for printers. 


After we have asked hundreds of 
thousands of business men who read 
the Post and the Digest, ‘‘Do you ever 
hesitate to spend money for printing?” 
we do not content ourselves with an 
argument for the value of printing — 
we show actual printed forms, whose 
time-saving, money-saving qualities 
any man must see and admit. 

Are you getting the benefit you could 
from this advertisement? Are you using 
it to increase your business —as so 
many printers have done? 


Our Portfolios of specimen forms, 
printed on Hammermill Bond, enable 
you to approach your customer or 
“prospect” in the same direct, convinc- 
ing manner that wins his attention in 
the Hammermill national advertising. 

We are glad to send a set of these 


portfolios to any printer who writes us 
for them. They contain forms applying 


to many different lines of business. 
Pick out two or three forms for banks, 
and take them to Banker John Robin- 
son; two or three department store 
forms, and show them to Henry 
Cooper, of the Cooper Department 
Store, and so on—you’ll get more 
orders than the chap who contents 
himself with saying to Robinson or 
Cooper, ‘Let me quote you prices on 
your printing.” 

Hammermill’s twelve colors besides 
white enable you to offer your custom- 
ers the great advantage of color classi- 
fication and identification for their 
different forms—the ‘Signal System” 
idea, explained and exemplified in our 
Portfolio, “The Signal System.” 

There are many ways in which you 
can co-operate, to your great advan- 
tage, with Hammermill advertising. 
Write to us and we will show you what 
they are. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Look for this watermark —it is our word of honor to the public 


“ The Utility Business Paper” 
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—when your customers 


order 
letterheads— 


they look to you for real value in the paper used 
—one that will reflect the quality of your print- 
ing, yet at a reasonable price. 


SYSTEMS BOND, a standardized, nationally 
advertised sheet, will meet their requirements. 
It is a paper your customers already know is a 
“good buy.’’ Your stock of it should be large 
enough to insure them the very best of service. 


—we will be glad to send you samples and 
the name of your nearest distributor. 


SYS TER 


“The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 
lle, 








EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices, 1223 Conway Building, Chicago 
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Type, Die or Litho Stone 


F THE paper is poorly chosen all the skill of the printer, the engraver or the 
lithographer will not avail to make a satisfactory letter-head. But type, die 
and lithographic stone find the medium for their most effective work in 


Worthmore Bond 


A Whittaker Standard 


The scientific blending of high-value materials insures the strength, the formation 
and the flat lying qualities, the absence of which renders so many so-called bond 
papers worthless. 


Send for samples in white and colors. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BALTIMORE, MD. DETROIT, MICH. ATLANTA, GA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BOSTON, MASS. RICHMOND, VA. COLUMBUS, OHIO NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ELSE ON CC) CC Sts a a a Aa AiR aie A nesataae Peters Paper Co. Division 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Indiana Paper Co. Division 
CHICAGO, ILLS. Thoms Brothers Co. Division 
UMA itRSS PNG 6b 5 i 2: 050 "6 <5: dicta ldub e/a lacese-esene.e.4a Hartje-West Penn. Division 
DAYTON, OHIO Keogh & Rike Division 
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SOLVING THE SIZE PROBLEM 


$250,000 saved— 


qualit 


y improved 


The result of a single research investigation 


eS of a million dollars saved on one 
process! 
Improved methods of “sizing” discovered that mean 
finer finish and greater uniformity! 

These were the results of a single experiment con- 
ducted in our research laboratory at Holyoke, Mass. 

This laboratory, established to put paper- 
making on a scientific basis, has proved 
an excellent investment and has enabled us 
to lower production costs materially and thus 
increase values. The expense of equipping 
it, $225,000, and of maintaining it, more 
than $75,000 annually, is returned to us 
several times during the course of a year. 

These substantial savings in production 
costs, however, are merely a by-product of 
our research laboratory, the primary pur- 
pose of which is to put the making, selling, and use 
of paper on a scientific basis. 

SCIENCE U5. GUESSWORK 

Our laboratory studies first the raw material. It 
determines exactly what kind and quality of paper can 
be made from a certain shipment of rags or pulp. 

It not only standardizes the raw materials; it standard- 
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izes the buying of them. Dirty wood-pulp may be re- 
jected entirely. Asmuch as $300 ona car has frequently 
been saved by scientific appraisal of raw material. 
The various processes of manufacture are carefully 
studied. Alum, water, sizing, dyes—the uses of these 
in paper making raises questions that can be answered 
intelligently only by a scientifically 
trained staff. 


RESEARCH ESSENTIAL TO “SSQUARE 
DEAL” 


Research of the kind being made at 
Holyoke necessarily promotes fair dealing 
in the paper trade. Once the properties, 
the qualities, the characteristics of paper, 
are scientifically standardized, the manufac- 
turer knows what he is selling. You know 
exactly what you are buying. You have definite basis 
for judgment. Standards are your protection. 

All this work is described in detail in our new book, 
“Discovering New Facts About Paper.” A copy will 
be mailed to you on request. 


AMERICAN Writinc Paper CoMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Ny 
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GLIMPSES INTO THE GREAT PAPER 


LABORATORY AT HOLYOKE 


Where the experts of the American 
Writing Paper Company are putting 
paper-making on the sound basis 
of scientific knowledge. 


MEASURING OPACITY AND COLOR 


To maintain uniformity, paper is tested 
by this instrument which measures the 
amount of light that passes through a 
sample of paper. 


MANUFACTURING PAPER IN 
THE LABORATORY 
Submitting the process of manufacture 
—as it ts conducted on a commercial 
scale—to test and examination in the 

laboratory. 


WHERE THE LABORATORY CON- 
DUCTS PHYSICAL TESTS OF PAPER 
Tensile strength, folding power, thick- 


ness, bursting strength tested in the 
“constant humidity room.” 
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Riverdale—10c 


The economy cover for large editions 


ORE and more business men 
are using direct-by-mail adver- 
tising. They realize its increas- 

ing importance in any well-organized 
sales campaign. 

This means that every year printers 
are turning out more catalogs, booklets, 
folders, broadsides. 

More than ever they know the need 
of a distinctive cover stock at a modest 
price. 

Eagle A Riverdale cover paper was 
made specifically to meet this need. 
Our sales force, our research depart- 
ment, our engineers, our paper makers, 
all combined to make it @ real cover 
paper at a low price. 

Eagle A Riverdale cover is unexcelled 
as a background for attractive cover 
plates for large editions. 

Use Eagle A Riverdale cover paper 
for large edition catalogs, broadsides, 
pamphlets, booklets, price lists. Its 
moderate price, its good folding and 


printing qualities, its variety of finish 
and color have established its prestige. 
It is a trade-marked brand of recognized 
merit. 


Let us supply you with sample sheets 
for proving cover plates and testing its 
quality. Write today for your supply. 


Eagle A Riverdale Covers 

SIZES 

26 x 40—I100 

26 x 40—160 

23 X 33-73 

23. X 33117 
COLORS 

Gold Brown 

Blue Green 


Fawn Blue Granite 
Steel Gray Red 


FINISH 
Antique . 
Ripple. 
Linen 
Crash. 
Hand Made ‘ i 


in stock at mill 


to order from mill 
cc cf ce ae 
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THE 
WATERMARIC 
OF EXCELLEN ICE 


Eagle A line of 
Cover Papers 


Herculean 
Elite 
Berkshire 
Arven 
Paradox 
Standard 
Riverdale 


These grades car- 
ried in a wide range 
of standard sizes, 
weights, colors and 
finishes adaptable to 
every commercial] 
need. 


Prices and liberal 
samples for proving 
purposes supplied to 
printers on request. 








*Suggested re-sale prices to the printer: under 500'lbs.—13%c lb.; over 500 Ilbs.—18c lb. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


EAGLE A COVER PAPE 
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Chevron Bond—29%c | 


A new paper made possible by large-scale production, 
basic costs, and scientific management 


HEVRON Bond is a new 

high-grade paper made in 
volume and marketed at a 
volume price—29c in case lots. 
Large-scale production, basic 
costs, and scientific management 
make this new value possible. 


Chevron Bond will lie flat on 
the press. 


It is adapted to offset print- 
ing, as well as for letter-press 
printing. 

The specifications of this new 
bond were settled upon by care- 
ful research in our laboratory. 
Small hand sheets were first made 
with experimental apparatus. 
When these sheets had been care- 
fully tested,a quantity of the paper 
was made in the mill and the 


quality again thoroughly tested 
in the laboratory. 


Specimens were then sent to 
scores of printers and lithogra- 
phers to be tested under con- 
ditions of actual use. 

Our own tests, therefore, 
combined with the experience of 
practical printers and lithogra- 
phers, prove that Chevron Bond 
is right. 

Our folder of Chevron Bond 
standard sizes contains samples 
of the 17 wasteless sizes and 
shapes into which Chevron Bond 
17x22” or 22""x34” cuts. This 
folder will aid you in serving 
your customers efficiently. If 
your copy of this folder has not 
yet reached you, write for it 
today. 

















List of Eagle A 
Bond Papers 


Coupon 
Archive 
Agawam 
Government 
Old Hempstead 
Persian 
Roman 
Hickory 
Contract 
Rival 

Japan 
Spartan 
Vendome 
Bankers 
Indenture 
Standard 
Debenture 
Security Trust 
Assurance 
Victory 
Airpost 
CHEVRON 
Gloria 
Quality 
Revenue 
Derby 
Acceptance 
Norman 
Option 
Freedom 


Bond d' Aigle 
Shado-craft Papers 








AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


CAGLE A 
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OF EXCELLENCE 


List of Eagle A 


Airpost Bond—3234c “— 


Archive 


Laboratory experimentation, waste-saving methods 
of manufacture, and large-scale production 
make this value possible 


IRPOST BOND was first 
made in our laboratory! 
Careful research determined 
what materials and processes to 
use. Then, under the control 
of our technical experts, small 
hand sheets were made. The 
processes were carefully ob- 
served, the sheets thoroughly 
tested. Causes of defects were 
eliminated, improved methods 
discovered. The paper was then 
made on a commercial scale but 
still under the observing eyes 
of our trained experts. 
Finally, specimens were sent 
to many printers and lithog- 


raphers and submitted to the 
tests of actual use. 

Scientists, practical printers, 
and lithographers agree that 
Airpost is right. 

The waste-saving methods of 
scientific manufacture and the 
economy of large-scale produc- 
tion permit us to offer Airpost 
Bond at a normal price to 
printers of 3234 cents in case lots. 

We have prepared a folder 
which contains the standard sizes 
into which Airpost Bond 22x34 
may be cut without wastage. 
Your salesman will find this 
very useful. Send for it today. 








Agawam 
Government 
Old Hempstead 
Persian 
Roman 
Hickory 
Contract 
Rival 

Japan 
Spartan 
Bankers 
Indenture 
Standard 
Vendome 
Debenture 
Security Trust 
Assurance 
Victory 
AIRPOST 
Chevron 
Gloria 
Quality 
Revenue 
Derby 
Acceptance 
Norman 
Option 
Freedom 


Bond d’ Aigle 


Shado-craft Papers 
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AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


EAGLE A 
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Acceptance Bond—27"’c 


E determined to produce 
bond papers, as well as 
letter-press papers, which would 
e— 
EXCELLENT in printing qualities 
ADAPTED to offset printing 
SOLD at medium price 
COMPARABLE to papers costing 
more 


Acceptance Bond is one of the 
papers which our experimenta- 
tion developed. It is a bond 
paper, adapted to offset printing 
and letter-press, offered at a 
medium price. 


Our waste-saving methods of 
manufacture and the economy of 
large-scale production permit us 


to offer it at the normal price to 
printers—2714c in case lots. We 
recommend Acceptance Bond for 
business stationery, for circular 
letters describing higher grade 
merchandise and service, for 
ofice forms requiring much 


handling. 


Acceptance Bond is stocked in 
white only, but will be supplied 
in color on order. It is supplied 
in sizes 17 X 22 and 22 x 34, the 
weights being respectively, 16, 
20, 24, and 32, 40, 48. 


Write today for our Accep- 
tance Bond Standard Sizes 
Folder. Your salesmen will find 
it very useful. 








List of Eagle A 
Bond Papers 


Coupon 
Archive 
Agawam 
Government 
Old Hempstead 
Persiar 
Roman 
Hickory 
Contract 
Rival 

Japan 

Spartan 
Bankers 
Indenture 
Standard 
Vendome 
Debenture 
Security Trust 
Assurance 
Victory 
Airpost 
Chevron 
Gloria 

Quality 
Revenue 
Derby 
ACCEPTANCE 
Norman 
Option 
Freedom 


Bond d’ Aigle 
Shado-craft Papers 
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Showing the result when 


Simple outline illustration 
dots are added to the outline. 


where all the lines are solid. 


to print a picture 


ERE are three ways of print- 
H ing the same picture. The 

first illustration is in line. 
All the lines are solid. Printing 
like this can*be done on almost 
any kind of paper. 

The next illustration is the result 
of adding to the outline printing 
plate a collection of dots for shad- 
ing. A printing plate so shaded is 
very easy to print, even on rough 
surface paper such as newspapers 
are printed on. 














The third illustration is very un- 
like the others. Notice its many 
shades of gray and black. These 
different shades are the result of 
groups of dots so small they can 
barely be seen. These dots are so 
close together that there are 14,400 
dots to every square inch of printing 
surface. They can only be printed 
on a paper with a smooth surface 
or they would blur. Thus you see 
the difference that paper makes 
in printing a picture. Better 
Printing demands Better Paper. 


better 
paper 


better 
| printing 
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here is more than one way 
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Inthis picture there are 218,448 dots so small that 

they can not be seen withoui a magnifying glass. 

Such papers as Warren’s Cameo, 
Warren’s Lustro, Warren’s Silkote 
and Warren’s Cumberland Coated 
Book will print from plates with 
30,625 dots to the square inch of 
printing surface. Of course pictures 
printed on these Warren Standards 
from plates with this great number 
of dots reveal many extra shades 
of black and gray. It is these extra 
shades of color which add beauty 
to printing, which raise it above 
the ordinary into the better print- 
ing class. 

To know how Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers encourage good 
printing, see Warren’s Paper 
Buyer’s Guide. It can be found 
at your printer’s shop, in public 
libraries in most of the large cities, 
in offices of the Typothete and 
Printers’ Boards of Trade, and also 
in the offices of paper merchants 
who sell Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


ren ns 
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AT AMERICAN 
INDIAN BRAND 7 _~ PRINTING 
: INK CO- 


GUMMED PAPER cn { FINE PRINTING & 


LITHO INKS: 


INDIAN BRAND Gummed Paper is 
treated toa high machine finish, which 
makes a smooth printing surface, fine 


ee Process Colors— 


INDIAN BRAND stickshardand fast 


when properly moistened and not be- : 
fore. It runs through the press with- Careful Color Printers 


out buckling or sticking. Packed in send us their progressive 


moisture-proof packages. Use it for f d ] 
labels, stickers and stamps. proors an bad e select 
proper inks. 








Send for Samples. 
This service is yours for the asking. Try us. 


Nashua Gummed & 
wPr & i ont k , 
Coated Paper Co. 4a] | American Printing Ink Co 


N h N H ty ay 2314 to 2324 W. Kinzie St. 
asnua, IX. tl. ZZ Fad & CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Headquarters for Process Colors. Send us your Progressives. 



































The Henry O. Shepard Co. 


[The Home of THE INLAND PRINTER] 
need the following men: 


Monotype keyboard operators 
Monotype makeup men 
Job compositors 


Here is your chance to work in busy Chicago, where wages are high, and 
where working and living conditions are better than the average. These 
positions are permanent and we are willing to pay above the scale to the 
right men. Union shop. Write stating age and experience. Inquiries will 


be held in strict confidence. 
Address 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. (Attention of Mr. Green) 
632 Sherman Street 
Day or night Chicago —or call in person (3rd floor) 
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A Kimble 
“Master Unit" 
Control 


in connection with Kimble 
cylinder press Motors— 


enables you to determine exactly the 
proper speed for every job, and to 
maintain that speed without variation 
throughout the entire run. 


The pressman or foreman has 
positive control of the press speeds 
for any number of presses. 


Premature starting is impossible; 
thus insuring absolute safety to the 
pressman during make-ready or when- 
ever the press is stopped. 

The Master Unit Control affords 
greater convenience in inching. 


All this means less time wasted; 
less use of the throw-off; less spoil- 
age, and a larger output per machine 
per day. 


For alternating currents only. 
Send for our interesting bulletin. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 
635 North Western Avenue 


CHICAGO 








COVERS 


THE NEW LEVANT LETTER-FILE SAMPLE-BOOK 

fits easily into the standard file, where it is always ready for 

instant reference. The entire book is made of Levant paper, 

which simulates the leather of the same name. The resem- 

blance is so close that it needs the sense of touch to convince 

the observer that the material is paper and not leather. 
Write today for Levant Sample-Book. 


XTRA, Dexter’s unusual house-organ, will also 
be included. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 





CThe Reason Wh 


Perfection Metal-Remelting 
Furnaces are Superior—~ 


CThe outer shell conforms 
exactly to the shape of 
the inner pot, confining 
the flame close to the 
pot containing the 
metal, distributing the 
heat evenly, thereby 
melting the metal in the 
shortest possible time 
and with the greatest 
economy of fuel. 


Ask our nearest branch house 
to send circular show~ 
ing the full line—there 
is a size and a style to 
suit you. 


— oo Brothers 
& Spindler 


Makers of Superior Specialties 
for Printers 
Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas 


Kansas City Saint Louis 
Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 
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American 2 AMERICAN MODELS 30 & 31 
. -WORLD-STANDARD TYPE-HIGH 
: NUMBERING MACHINES 


5 Wheels $162 6 Wheels $182 


In stock and for sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


INS Wee ais. 6 :60c-c occ cc eracaeaseas 224-226 Shepherd Avenue 
Chicago, Ill 123 West Madison Street 














Specify AMERICAN when ordering 














METAL TYPE 
WOOD TYPE 


SOME DOLLARS. || CUTTING STICKS 
Are Worth More Than Others REGLET 


Tf you buy 


ESLEECK’ S Manufactured in our 

: new plant at Delevan, 

THIN PAPERS N. Y. Large Stocks. 
You - pein value Immediate shipments. 











These Onion Skin, Manifold and | | Real Buyers! Please ask 
Thin Bond papers are right for im- | | for catalog. 
portant uses in every business office. | [5 


Ashi 8 aren || EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY 


SELLING OFFICE: 


ES LE ECK MFG. CO. Associated Service Building, 256 Main St. 


Turners Falls, Mass. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





























MORGAN EXPANSION_ROLLER TRUCKS | A Perfect Register 


—=FOoR—— 
JOB Poor Register Eliminated. 





The only practical device on the market for 
the equalization of roller diameters. 


What $18.00 Will Buy PRESSES | = Pert Resister with 
= 1 set Trucks 8x12 press mit - 
= ; 1 set Trucks 10x15 press ae B Colorwork Registered to 
MMMM) 2doz. extra Rubbers for each size— Nk the Doi. 
F two years’ supply. ; ‘ 








Waurika, Okla., Dec. 3, 1910. j . 
Please send us two sets of tires Price, $3.50 
RR for roxr5 C. & P. press. ee (Puened 
months’ use with one set of 4 “ - - = 
Y tires on almost constant running 
2 ties on almost constant running +) | The Cowan Registering Side Guide 
way to - a good one, as well JBAlIhiiten ii = For All Makes of Job-Presses 
as noiseless. = = 
WaurikA News-DEMocrRaAT Price Soon Saved by Non-use of Throw-off, Saving Time and Paper 











orsenpoinectro MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO., 6552 Hollywood Boul., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Practical and 
Authoritative 
Information 
about— 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked 
Proof, Corrected Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, 
Make-up of a Book, Imposition and Sizes of 
Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type 
Standard, Number of Words in a Square Inch, 
Relative Sizes of Type, Explanation of the 
Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, 
To Print Consecutive Numbers, To Prevent 
Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving and 
Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for En- 
gravers, Definitions of the Principal Technical 
Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding, Relative 
Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Pa- 
pers, Sizes of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope 
Sizes, Standard Sizes of Newspapers, Leads 
for Newspapers, Newspaper Measurement, 
Imposition of Forms. 


all for 50c 


The new and completely revised edition of 
the Vest Pocket MANUAL OF PRINTING 
contains all this information. 


This little book fulfills the great need of a 
technical reference book of convenient size and 
form, and no pains have been spared to make 
it comprehensive and accurate but still brief. 
The greatest care has been taken throughout 
to include matter of utility only and to reject 
the obsolete and trivial, so that the work in 
fulfilling its purpose will not encroach upon 
the preserves of the regular text-book. 


It is invaluable to all printers and their 
customers. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 











BOOKBINDING 


AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES 


Every printer who has 
to rely upon ‘‘others”’ 
to do his binding will 
find these books a val- 
uable aid in making 
specifications as well 
as a safeguard against 
imperfect work. 





Each branch and every 
detail of the art is 
covered in a compre- 
hensive yet concise 
way by John J. Pleger, 
the author. 


Send for booklet showing contents, 
sample pages, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 
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“THE HUMAN FIGURE’ 


By JoHN H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construc- 
tion of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated 
by 330 sketches and 54 full-page drawings. ‘‘ THE HUMAN FIGURE” 
is indispensable to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring 
a better knowledge of pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


Price, $2.50; Postage, 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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PRESSWORK IMPROVED 


and Current Costs Reduced 


The various speeds obtainable with 


PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL MOTOR 


permit the pressman to select the correct speed for 
each particular job. 

Each reduction of speed automatically reduces current 
consumption. 

You do not pay for unnecessary consumption of power. 


Illustrated folder, giving prices, free on request. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 1828 Grand Ave. NEW YORK. 1457 Broadway 
TOPEKA, KAN., 425 Jackson MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 
TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Bidg., 95 King St. E. 





NELSON PUNCHING MACHINES 


WILL PUNCH ANYTHING IN PAPER 


THE PRINCIPLE of Construction and Operation IS RIGHT 
Ask Any Reliable Dealer 


6 






















C.RAWA.NELSON 


190 North State St., Chicago, Ill. 
OUR DEALERS WILL TELL YOU WHY THE NELSON 
IS IN UNUSUAL DEMAND 




































A RARE OPPORTUNITY—We offer, 


subject to prior sale, the following 


MIEHLE 














PRESSES 


One 4/0 Miehle, bed 46 in. x 62 in. 


Serial Number over 7000. 


One 4/0 Miehle, bed 46 in. x 62 in. 
Serial Number over 7800. 


One 2/0 Miehle, bed 43 in. x 56 in. 
Serial Number over 6500. 


One 2/0 Miehle, bed 43 in. x 56 in. 


Equipped with Spiral Gear Drive. 
We also have 
Two No.3 Miehles, bed 33 in. x 46 in. 
One Pony Miehle, bed 26 in. x 34 in. 
All of these presses are equipped for individual motor 


drive and are offered for delivery March first. These 
machines are in guaranteed excellent condition. 


For further particulars apply 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., tea. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
(Distributors for Miehle Presses in Canada ) 













The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


Increased Production 


Modern Conditions Demand It 
THE Wyccain Automatic Feeder 


attached to Brown, Anderson, Dexter, 
Cleveland and Hall folding machines will 
give you maximum production by further 
eliminating the human element in feeding. 





McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW MODEL COMPOSING ROOM SAW CATALOGUE 


BINDER 








“Better thanMany 
—Equal to any” 


» SAWS and TRIMS 


One Operation 


Table Elevated from Requires No More Binding Space ; 


Saw and Trim Position 


ee Than That Allowed in Sewed Books 


in Three Seconds 


Complete with 
Motor 


YM Mek Ink Se eee eee oe : 
Cem Tee Ree 
¥ 4 


Ya =< 





In fact, with this binder sewed catalogues may be readily changed 
Powerful Work into loose-leaf catalogues. No posts, no rings, no metals on 
Holder cover, flexible leather, and in every way just like a bound book. 


Gauge Catalogues May Be Kept Up to Date 


Adjustable by removing obsolete pages and inserting new pages to take their places. 
s Leaves can be replaced at any part of the volume without removing 

to P oints the top leaves. 

Made in various sizes and capacities, in both flexible and stiff bindings. 

We make ledgers, price books and binders for use in the office and factory. 


Printers introducing this line to their customers will reap 
the rewards attendant upon service. Particulars, prices, 
etc., on request to 


LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY SIEBER PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


119-121 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 329 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


€ 
































Perfection Saw and Trimmer 
RAVEN __|ferComporing 
B LAC K I NK Model No. 2 


$140 
As black as the raven Model Nlo. 3 


itself suitable for high $950 


class catalog, printing. CThey Saw and Crim 


Linotype Slugs 
Electrotypes 
Stereotypes 
Wood Furniture 
Wood Reglet 
Leads and Slugs 

Clo Point System 


seenia | 











Write our nearest branch house 
for descriptive folder 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. || Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


NEW YORK CHICAGO Makers of Superior Specialties for Printers 


a Chicago Washington Dallas Saint Louis 
Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 
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Mr. Printer— 


This is how it works out: 


Labels > ~ 


Buy JONES’ 
Gummed Paper 
and get satisfaction 


Profit < J 
SAMUEL JONES & CO. 


Manufacturers of Non-Curling Gummed Paper 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Leaders since 1811 









































Boxer Black 


the 35 Cent 


BOOK INK 


16 years service 





Made and sold only by 


F. A. Rigler Ink Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
(Magic Quick-Set H. T. Black) 
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—Especially needed 
by women workers 


‘i. | Treads and Mats 







Standing all day on hard, cold, damp floors is 
tiring at best. At its worst the coldness and 
dampness lead to rheumatism, colds and 
often more serious illness. 







Ezola mats in ALL cases lessen fatigue and 
promote efficiency and increased production, 
they increase cheerfulness and contentment 
with the job. Often they prevent sickness of 
the worker and loss of production. 







Ezola mats are springy, and they are cold- 
proof and damp-proof. They are inexpen- 
sive, and are made in sizes to meet your 
requirements. Write 


The Philip Carey Co. 


516-536 Wayne Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
























ADvem CE 
Electric Glue Heaters 


Do you know 
you can heat 
your glue with 
ELECTRICITY 
cheaper than 





with gas or 


steam ? 


Let us tell you about our complete line 
which most large binders are using and 


find a profitable investment. 





Complete information on request to 


The Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 
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The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


Any one desiring a thorough understanding of the linotype and similar 
machines can not afford to be without this book, as it is recognized as 
the standard reference work on the subject and has no equal. 


The present edition embodies all important improvements made in 
the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be 
in the possession of every operator and machinist. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A COPY TODAY 
IT IS INSURANCE AGAINST COSTLY DELAYS 


CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevaior; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes, 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Bound in flexible leather. Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


==)<this*12? boo 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 
































It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 








is desirous of improving the quality of his work 











@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 
“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or ““why”’ it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? 


Know ““WHY’’ and you’ll know “HOW’”’ 








Se SS SS SSS Ee eee ee ee eee eee 
Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 


Here’s my $1.25; send *“*Design & Color in Printing” to 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Western States service is constructive service. Its 
ideas are not confined to simply supplying the envelope 
needs that arise from your ordinary DEMAND. 

It makes envelopes that CREATE new demand— 
bring you orders— lead to fat and economical press 
runs that your shop can always use. 


Ask for the free Service Book and Price List 16, 
that show you the way. 


le Notched Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark 





BLOMGREN 
BROS. & CO 


ee 


5SI2 SHERMAN JT. 
PITT INT: 
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Keeps Glue at 
Correct Heat 
for Greatest 
Tensile 


4 _ , 
“INTERNATIONAL” 
Electric Glue Heater 


Fireless cooker principle conserves and utilizes every bit 
of heat generated. Holds glue at correct working temper- 
atures without guesswork. Average cost of operation 
about one cent per day. Properly glued joints never fail. 
This heater has a place in every shop and factory. Sizes, 
one pint to 50 gallons. Heavy spun copper construction. 
No seams or soldered joints. Three heats. No water bath. 
Clean, safe, economical. Portable. Fits any lamp socket. 


Used by prominent concerns everywhere. 


reRnaTiondSELeERpIC @MPANY Write for folder, 
pote 


MANUFACTURERS “EFFICIENT GLUE 
ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES Hanptmo” 











INDIANAPOLIS, U S.A 





‘International Electric Heaters Are the Best’’ 














Have You Seen 
the New 
“PAPER & INK”? 


(With which is incorporated ‘‘Paper & Type’’) 


for The Buyer of paper and printing and litho- 
graphing, but of vital interest to everybody who 
wants to see exemplification of progress in the 
printed product. 


It is executed by a new Lithographic process 
that yields wonderful results, printing color work 
at high speed. Full of ACTUAL SAMPLES of 
various papers and inks, all of which are named. 
Sent out by parcel post. 

An absolutely unique monthly magazine of a hundred 
pages, the sight of which will open your eyes. You should 
subscribe now. Until April first, $3 a year (any number of 
years may be covered thus)—after that, $5 a year. 


FREE SERVICE TO PRINTERS: Our plan lets you print samples 
of your work for display herein. with paper and inks FURNISHED BY 
US. Write for particulars. This co-operation is without charge to you. 
Advertising rate displacing former figures: 
$75 a page; $45 half page; 
$25 quarter page. 


Address : 


“PAPER & INK” 


Frank O. Sullivan, Advertising Director 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 























The Do-More Auto- 
matic Embosser 
A compact, complete unit 
that turns out the highest 
quality embossing at a very 
low cost. Simple and easy 
of operation. Convenient 
and as fast asthe press. 
Electrically opetated with 
socket arrangement. Auto- 
matically grips, powders, 





THE SCOPE of the WORK 


of these Machines Will a You 


They Are Successfully 
Meeting an Increasing 
Need. 

The Automatic Card 
Press has demonstrated to 
many its profitable operation 
on card printing. Enables 
the printer to throw out 
small jobs at the cost of 
the stock. 6000 clear im- 
pressions an hour. Hand or 





dusts and embosses. The Typo-Embosser power. 


TheTypo-Embossing Machine that enables the printer to obtain embossed and engraved effectson 
stock up tol 2inches wide with double heater. Write for our booklet No. 10 explaining and illustrating fully. 


wines Automatic Printing Devices Co. sini 
The Do-More Automatic S. B. Feuerstein Co. Patentees and Manufacturers for exclusive The Automatic 
Process Embosser Chicago Second and Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. agencies Card Printing Machine 








Patronage—Your Stock in Trade 


The power to draw patronage 
Agpengance of Our Neat and support has been character- 
Cards in Case istic of 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


ever since they were first placed 
on the market. They have been 
creating friends, and opening up 
ways of easy influence for sales- 
OTEEL GOMPANY, men in a way never thought 
PITTSBURGH. PA possible before. 
5. K.HARRIG PLOHER OUILOIN® 
*ALES AcEN? CHnicAaco They will create friends for 
ee you as a dealer, they will draw 
you patronage and support from 
new and unexpected sources, and 
will open up ways of easy influence for business which you have hitherto failed to get. 
The Peerless is a detachable card, having a perfectly smooth edge after the detaching; 
its binding insures cleanliness, utility and ultimate economy. Send for sample tabs of 
the cards, and also our plan for dealers. 


The John B. Wiggins Company ®"*"osre.nigte.trinters: 


ESTABLISHED 1857 1104 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 








Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 

















The Robert Dick Mailer 


Wary the three ert essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I9II. 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been n using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 
Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, }53%\; W227 8: 














The Barrett-Ambart Hand Punch 


FOR PRINTERS 

AND BINDERS 
Punches | to 7 holes in paper, 
cloth or board in one motion. Ideal 
for short runs, saves time and space, 
easily set, no parts to lose, nothing 
to get out of order or break. 


A MONEY-MAKER FOR SMALL JOBS 


Write for complete circular and our Current Price-List of 
Printers’ and Binders’ Specialties. 


THE BARRETT BINDERY Co. 
STATIONERY AND LOOSE LEAF MANUFACTURERS 
729 FEDERAL ST., CHICAGO 








The National Blank Book Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., write us in regard to 
the Hickok Automatic Paper-Feeder 
as follows: 


“We are not having trouble of any kind with 

the Hickok Automatic Paper-Feeder which 

you installed. It is Ziving us entire satisfaction 

and think it is the best feeder we have used yet 
on job ruling machines.” 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1844 Harrisbur3, Pa., U. S.A. 











_ The Hickok Automatic Paper-Feeder 
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i | Embossing 


Effects have, and always will have 

a distinctive charm entirely their 

own. . . The Ellis “New Method” 
uts Embossing on a commercial 
asis—Inland Printer. 





4 


‘ 
Gommercial 
means profitable business— 


Success ! ee ae 


a ea 
Clean, quick, simple effects 
on. your light press, made by your 
compositor, instead of using rule, bor- 
‘ders and cuts 
"No Powder 


No Metal No Acid 
BOOKLET TELLING THE TALE 10c 


; / The Ellis “New Method” Embossing Co. 
| 140 West 38th Street ‘New York City 
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Saving Time with 
the Proof-Press 


In these days with wages 
higher than ever before in history, and 
sure to remain high for a long time 
to come — 


In these days when getting the job depends 
on delivery, and when tremendous pressure is being applied 
to the plant to speed up production— 


Are you sure that high priced compositors 
are not waiting to get at the proof-press or are wasting 
their time in the old slow way of taking proofs ? 

Are you sure that profitable jobs are not 
dragging because of delayed or illegible proofs ? 

Minutes count nowadays as never before 
and a Potter Proof-Press with Automatic Inking Attachment 


will knock out hours and hours of proof-taking time, 
proofreading time, correcting time and press time. 


The cost of the equipment is nothing beside 
the saving of the men’s time, the machine’s time and the 
delivery time. 


Prepare yourself to reap the harvest. The 
demand for printing will continue. 


For sale by all dealers 


Made by HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
312 No. May St., Chicago 




















Who pays the cost 


of lost motions in 


YOUR plant 
You do! ? 


Of course you get some of it back. 
Your cost system and “‘non-productive” 
time take care of that, BUT 


Doesn’t it stand to reason that if 
those lost motions are eliminated, or reduced, 
the time saved will be ALL PROFIT ? 


ROUSE PAPER LIFTS 


attached to the back of each of your cylinder presses 
eliminate the lost motions and the lost time (lost 
profits) spent by the feeder in carrying lifts of stock 
to the feed board. Your presses run practically all 
the time, once they are started on a job, until the 
job is finished. 


Send for interesting booklet,‘ Rouse-Handling vs. 
Man-Handling,” which explains all about this 
profit-making equipment. 


H. B. ROUSE @ CO. 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 



















For the Benefit of the 
Printer 


The Fuchs & Lang 
Manufacturing Co's 


PRINTING 
INKS 


119 W. 40th St. 
NEW YORK 


142 N. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


120 W. Illinois St. 
CHICAGO 


Factory: 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


HE author’s complete under- 

standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








Agencies Wanted 


EXCLUSIVE AGENCIES FOR 


Central Europe 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Modern Graphic Art Equipment 


ADOLPHE ALT 


5 TREICHLERSTRASSE 5 
ZURICH 7 SWITZERLAND 

















W, ANTE WALTER SCOTT 

CUTTING AND 
CREASING PRESS. Prefer small size. Address 
BURD & FLETCHER CO., 7th & May, Kansas City, Mo. 


-MODERN PRESSWORK - 


A Handbook for Pressmen— By Fred W. Gage 
A working manual in which pressmen will find practical aid in 
their efforts to perfect themselves in their chosen vocation. 

One hundred and forty pages. Size 514x734. Price $2.00, postage 10c extra. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Department 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 




















IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 

Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 

Four-page Forms Twenty-four-page Forms 

Eight-page Forms Thirty-two-page Forms 

Folder Forms Thirty-six-page Forms 

Twelve-page Forms Imposition for Folding Machines— 


Sixteen page Forms Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Save Make-Ready Time! 


The cost of make-ready is a big item in the bill. 
Shorten the time and you save money. 


The MonitorSystem 


of automatic motor control makes slow-speed 
operation absolutely precise, puts complete mas- 
tery at the pressman’s fingertips for make-ready, 
inching or threading. He knows that he can 


Just Press a Button’ 


and his press will respond instantly. 


Monitor control safeguards man, 
motor and machine against acci- 
dent, relieves the operator of 
worry about things electrical and 
allows him to concentrate on mat- 
ters typographical. 


Let us show you precisely how the 
Monitor System can be applied 
in your plant. Ask for details. 


MonitorController 
s« Com pany =... 


Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh : St. Louis 
Cleveland Baltimore, Md. Minneapolis 














Who would use a tallow candle 
in preference to an electric light? 
You have discarded tallow candles for electric lights because 


they are more efficient; for the same reason, why not discard 
the slow, inaccurate lineup method and install 


THE HANCOCK 


Perfecting Lineup Machine 
and Layout System 


Any ordinary operator with our machine can line up a 16, 32 

or 64 in two to three minutes. We have a machine among our 

several models and sizes or will make a special one that will 
do your work cheaper and better. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


*These machines are sold under our positive guarantee against 
imperfections in the material and workmanship. | ; 
*That they will line up strike sheets accurately and in less time 

than they can be lined up by hand. 


If you can not get this machine through your dealer, order direct 


Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Co. 


Lynn, Massachusetts 
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NOW READY 
A NEW LINE OF 
BOND BLANKS 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


STOCK CERTIFICATES 
MORTGAGE NOTES, BONDS 


BOUND AND LOOSE-LEAF 
CORPORATION RECORD BOOKS 


QUALITY ART BLOTTERS 
CALENDAR-CARDS 
MAILING-CARDS 


STERLING “ADPLATES”’ POSSESS THAT ELEGANCE 
AND BEAUTY WHICH ATTRACT THE ATTENTION OF 
PURCHASERS TO THE TEXT OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THAT IS ONE OF THE TWO BIG PURPOSES OF 
THE PRINTING PLATE, 

THE OTHER IS TO ILLUSTRATE COMMODITIES. 
IN BOTH OF THESE STERLING “ADPLATES’” 
EXCEL. TRY THEM. 


THE STERLING ENGRAVING CO 


200 WILLIAM ST- [OTH AVE & 36TH ST-NEW YORK 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 




















In the First Place—Weston’s Papers 
Famous Byron Weston Products 


CX Byron Weston Record Paper . . . . Highest grade ledger 
CL] Waverly Ledger Paper . . . . . . Popular priced ledger 
CJ Flexo Ledger Paper . . . . . . . Hinged for loose leaf 
C Typocount Ledger Paper . . . . For machine bookkeeping 
CO) Defiance Bond Paper High-grade documents and correspondence 


Check the items in which you are interested and we will 


send you sectional sample books. 





BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














COLOR PROOFS 


that register to a hair 
are easy with 


THE BROWER No. 2 
Ball-Bearing Proof-Press 





The Brower is a well-built, sturdy 
machine, weighing 1200 lbs. net. 





INVESTIGATE THE BROWER 


Descriptive literature on request to 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 
233 W. Schiller Street, Chicago, III. 
S. COOKE PROPRIETARY, Lmt’d, Sole Agent for Australia. 
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types’ are, machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee]"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “ GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 


quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 
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THE MSGRATH ENGRAVING CO. 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 


= 

5001S. LA SALLE ST TELEPHONE 

CHICAGO HARRISON 6245 
ants 


ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 
PROCESS COLOR PLATES 

















Get Full Value When You Buy 
Composing-Sticks 





HY buy a composing-stick with an old-fashioned 
space-wasting knee, when with a STAR stick of equal 
size you can set measures from six to eight picas wider ? 


And that is only one of the least important reasons for the instal- 
lation of the STAR Composing-Stick in modern composing-rooms. 
Supplied in several styles by all dealers, or by 


THE EAGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


(Successors to The Star Tool Manufacturing Company) 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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REDUCE COST of Your ] 
Linotype Composition 3 
By Using the 


When Setting Butted-slug Matter 


Price $6.00. Guaranteed for One Year. Write for literature 
JAS. GARRARD 
607 Commercial St., DANVILLE, ILL. 


New York Representative 
DALE L. WATT 


Southwestern Representative 
OTTO F. BADING 


Garrard Twin Slug Register 


205 N. Clinton Ave., Dallas, Texas 162 East 25th St., New York City 


A SHARP KNIFE for that Particular Job 


—a few strokes over your dull knife with an 


“INSTANTO”’ 
PAPER-KNIFE SHARPENER 


and you are ready fora clean job of cutting. 
No delays—no spoiled work. 





Price, $2 Postpaid. Special Oilstones, 35c. 
Cash with Order. : 


Ww. JACKSON & Co., Dept. A, 
29S. 














La Salle Sts, | oo m 
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MAILER 


Weighs Only 2 Pounds 


Prompt mailings are assured 
and delays avoided with this 
mailer for it has fewer parts 
to go wrong than any other. 

The light weight of two 
pounds eliminates strain of 
operation. Frame and all 
castings for holding bearings 
are cast in one piece of 
aluminum. 


Complete particulars, price, 
elc., on request lo 
Ghauncey Wing’s Sons 
Greenfield, Mass, 
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The New Wing Aluminum 








The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss High-Speed ‘‘Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed ‘*Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S, Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 








—o- 
HIGHEST AWARD 
RECEIVED AT THE 


WORLD'S 
> COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
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Speed Up Production 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Gives you a quick start on the day, saving 
time and money, and increasing profits. 
A trial can at small cost will convince you. 


Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID CO., Dayton, Ohio 
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Numbering 
Machines 


WETTER 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


255-261 Classon Avenue BROOKLYN-NEW YORK, U. S. A. 








HUBER’S PRINTING-INKS 
Highest Quality at Least Cost 
aoe “3 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Cincinnati 
Baltimore Omaha _ San Francisco’ Los Angeles 





ABSOLUTE TIME RECORDS 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 


You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 


Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 
cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 


HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 

















EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 





CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


938-942 Old South Building 
Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, Kosmos No. 2, PN Elf, SS Elf, Kalista 














«che MANN, 


GP PHOTO-ENGRAVERS No 


SIXTH & CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


WRITE! PHONE! CALA! 





Corporations Organized 
in New York, including every expense, also complete 
corporation outfit, $64.50 


Specialists; Accounts collected everywhere. References furnished. 
EICHNER, 1545 Broadway, New York, Suite 201, Bryant 7745 








Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 


The **New Era’’ Multi-Process Press 


Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 
Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or beth sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us today for literature and samples. 
Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
17 Marbridge Bldg.. 47 West 34th Street. New York City 














LINOTYPES and 
INreRTYPES Wanted 
We will pay cash for used machines in first-class condition. 


Give Serial Number and specify equipment. Box No. F 877. 








A counter that’s easy to read and 
will stand the racket for many years 
Get our Bulletin 4r. 





114 DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 














AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BOOK 
OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


AN ENLARGEMENT 
OF AND REVISION OF 
JENKINS’ MANUAL OF 
PHOTOENGRAVING 


N. S. AMSTUTZ 





With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Color-work. By Frederick E. Ives and Stephen H. Horgan 





Postage, 10 
cents extra 


Price, $3.00 





This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever 
published, and has received the endorsement of leadin’, men in the craft 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 





632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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PRINTING 


Send for a copy 
of our 
Book Catalogue 


—it’s Free 


HETHER you 

are an employ- 
er or employee, fore- 
man or apprentice, 
or simply interested 
in printing from the 
“user's” standpoint, 
you will find at least 
one book listed in 
this catalogue that 
will be worth many, 
many times its price, 
in the practical sug- 
gestions it offers for 
making your work 
both easier and more 
profitable to you. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


BOOK DEPT. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








A g 
Handbook 2 


for 


Pressmen \ 











138 pages. 
Size, 5x73. 
Cloth. 
Price, $2. 
Postage, 













A COMPLETE working manual wherein the 
pressmen will find genuine aid in their efforts 
toward perfecting themselves in their chosen voca- 
tion. New methods are clearly described, particu- 
lar attention being given to the proper care and 
use of machinery and apparatus in the pressroom. 

CONTENTS: Putting the Press in Condition; Adjusting Bed 
Movement; Cylinder Adjustments; Register Rack and Segment; 
Grippers; Side and End Guides; Setting the Rollers; Putting the 
Form to Press; Making Ready; Underlaying; Overlaying; Mark- 
ing Out; Vignetted Half-tones; Ready to Run; During the Run; 
Quick Make-ready; Composition Rollers; Close Register Work; 


Colorwork; Papers and Inks; Electricity and How to Eliminate It; 
Pressroom System; The Pressman; The Feeder; A Few Don'ts. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
(Book Dept.) 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, II. 
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10c extra. 




































The February 
PRINTING ART 


Suggestions for Increasing the 
Printer’s Business 


A Timely and Valuable Article by 
ROBERT F. SALADE 


The High Cost of Cheapness 
(in Advertising Matter) 
By GIBBS MASON 


Fifty Years in the Manufacture 
of Books 


By SAMUEL W. MARVIN, of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 





THE PRINTING ART, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
$4.00 per year 40 cents per copy 
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uw. PITT, 
Uprightgrain (53! Sensisr 
Printing Base Systems 
25-27 STEUBEN STREET, BATH, N.Y. 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for thee MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


Sample Roll sent on request 


INC. 


Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 

















EMBOSSINE 


The Boss Quick-Drying Compound for Counter-Dies 
Complete instructions with each can. 
Costs 75c, plus 12c for postage. 


THE ALJO MFG. CO., Manufacturers and Sole Agents 
284-286 Pearl Street, New York City 








WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits } 
Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 

A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
meee Eee ee ee ee 














Note—Send for Our List 


of new and rebuilt CYLINDER PRESSES, ready 


for immediate delivery. 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY, Plainfield, N. J. 
































Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago 


PLATEN-PRESS MACHINISTS 


OUR SPECIALTY—The repairing and rebuilding of 
Colt’s Armory, Laureate and Universal Presses. 


Acetylene Welding a specialty. 
263 William St. 


GUS RAMSAIER CO., Inc. New york city 


Telephone 


Worth 9059 Phone Main 4928 


























There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 


MR. UP-TO-DATE PRINTER: 


SAVE 


TIME! 


YOU, TOO— 


will wonder how you 1 
ever got along without 
one, once you use it. 








A Proportion 
Slide Rule for 





instantly de- 
termining in 
advance the 
exact dimen- 
sions of com- 
ing cuts, 
Here’s what R. L. Alger, General Manager Painting Dept., 
Geo. E. Cole & Co., Chicago, says of the ‘‘Telzit’’ “It? 8 
invaluable. Don’t know how I ever got along without o one. 
TELZIT SLIDE RULE COMPANY (not Inc.) 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 


Patent 
a ppli ied 





of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money.easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


TROUBLE! 


MONEY! 


A SORTS CASTER OPERATED ENTIRELY 
BY HAND—CASTING TYPE AND CUTS 
UP TO 6x9 PICAS. 

Write us about our free trial offer. 
Taylor Hand Adjustable Mold Co. 
34 Barclay Street, New York City 
Agents Wanted 





























METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 











We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 


for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





WOOD TYPE 


f THE BEST . 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET 
Write for Sample Sheet. 


Expert Makers: 


AMERICAN WOOD TYPE CO. 
302 McDougal St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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CROMWELL 
Tympan Papers 


Give Cleaner Impressions. with 


a Minimum of Make - Ready 


-N AVING time on make ready, and securing sharp impres- 
sions are the two great things your press foreman has 
to strive for. With Cromwell Traveling, Shifting and 

Cylinder Tympan Papers, his draw sheets are always tight— 
no swelling—and they need not be oiled. They are also 
moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 


You can tum a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
Papers because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is often your best 


argument. 
Cromwell papers will take more impressions without re- 


placing, and they never rot. 


We espec 


y recommend Cromwell Lidiya Papers for 
trade journal and magazine printers where ong runs are 


necessary without interruptions. It is ideal for book work and 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an ex- 
cellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 


Wecarry Cromwell Tympan Papersin stock ready for quick 
shipment in rolls from 36 to 66 inches wide. Order today 
and secure the perfection and economy in printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 


Send us the size of your press and we will forward, free of all cost to you, 
sample sheet of our Tympan Paper. 


The Cromwell Paper Co. 


Chicago, IIL, U.S. A. 
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MORE THAN 38,000 IN USE 
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RAPID 


This Advertisement is Composed Entirely of Linotype Material 
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